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Fust Common Sense and 


ARMOUR’S EXTRACT of BEEF 


Will solve the difficulties of many nousekeepers, cut down the fuel bill, and help you keep a 
good cook. 

First, because it offers a means of using up cold roasts, meats, game, and vegetables by 
replacing the juices lost in the first cooking, and restoring the tempting flavor as when first 
served, and by making it possible to add one or two dishes to your menu on short notice simply 
by the use of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT OF BEEF, hot water, and seasoning—say a bouillon in 
cups, soup, a sauce, etc. 

The use of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT OF BEEF reduces the fuel bill because it requires no 
cooking—just add hot water, seasoning, and it’s ready. A soup bone requires hours of cooking 
and you can’t get the flavor, color, and body you do with ARMOUR’S EXTRACT. 

It helps keep a good cook because they know its advantages, and how by its use their dishes 
are easily made inexpensive and satisfactory. 


ARMOUR'’'S EXTRACT OF BEEF is the concentrated essence of good, wholesome beef, 
retaining all the rich beefy flavor of the meat. It’s as useful in the sick room as in the kitchen. 
Brings appetite and strength to the delicate. Just the thing for school children. 


“CULINARY WRINKLES” tells how to use it. Sent on receipt of metal cap from jar or 
a 2-cent stamp. It is sold by all grocers and druggists. 


Armour & Comp any; Chicago 
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From a stereograph. 
Count Witte. Baron Rosen. The President. Baron Komura. Minister Takahira. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE PEACE ENVOYS OF RUSSIA AND JAPAN. 


(From a photograph taken on board the Mayflower.) 
































VoL. XXXII. 


THE PROGRESS 


The a" The conference at Portsmouth be- 
Statesman- tween the plenipotentiaries of Russia 
ship- and Japan has been a great and 
fruitful event in the interest of the world’s 
peace. We citizens of the United States of 
America have just cause to congratulate our- 
selves upon the fact that America stands, above 
all things, for peace and justice throughout the 
world. The American President, who is the type 
of twentieth-century American citizenship, has 
again shown how an earnest, peaceful nation can 
brush aside the traditions of a worn-out diplo- 
macy when a. great issue is at stake. In the 
inost irregular of ways, and in defiance of all the 
rules of the diplomatic game as played for cen- 
turies, President Roosevelt, with the approval 
and God-speed of the civilized world, it can be 
‘confidently asserted, has had the courage to take 
a hand in the proceedings at Portsmouth. What 
no Kuropean sovereign would have dared ‘to do, 
-—what none of them could have done without 
giving serious offense,—Mr. Roosevelt did in 
summoning from the council-table where the en- 
voys were in deadlock one of the plenipoten- 
tiaries of Russia to offer his friendly counsels of 
peace and urge upon him the claims of a neutral 
civilized world. 


The Mouthpiece V Lile Baron Rosen was at Sagamore 
piece ,_. ; 3 

neve tees Hill,—even before his arrival,—Bar- 

‘on Kaneko, who is generally recog- 
nized as the confidential agent of the Mikado 
in this country, had had several long confer- 
ences with the President. Why did Mr. Roose- 
velt confer with Baron Kaneko? Why did 
he summon Baron Rosen? Before the arrival 
of the envoys themselves, negotiations between 
Russia and Japan had been held through the 
medium of Washington. After the delibera- 
tions began at Portsmouth, St. Petersburg and 
Tokio had talked directly with Witte and Ko- 
mura. It is evident that the President did not 


speak for Russia or Japan, and he is too mind- 
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ful of the gravity of the situation to resort to 
this method of communicating to the envoys any 
information or sentiments which could be con- 
veyed to them at Portsmouth. Mr. Roosevelt, 
we are forced to believe, has acted as the mouth- 
piece of the neutral world. He has again been 
the spokesman of its powerful peace interests. 
It is known that King Edward of England, the 
ally of Japan; President Loubet of France, 
the ally of Russia, and Emperor William of Ger- 
many, all of these representing the great powers 
of the world most vitally interested in the con- 
clusion of peace, have been working hard and in 
harmony with the American President toward 
that end. It was the American chief magistrate 
who—at the suggestion and with the approval, it 
is generally believed, of Europe—invited Japan 
and Russia to confer at Portsmouth. What 
more appropriate than that this same American 
President, with his powerful personality and the 
tremendous energy and infinite resources of his 
vigorous mind, should again speak for the out- 
side world when the principals in the great dip- 
lomatic duel had exhausted their resources ? 


Did the President suggest to Baron 
Rosen arbitration of the disputed 
points? Did Baron Kaneko give 
any assurances that certain concessions would 
be made by Japan if certain other concessions 
were made by Russia? As this issue of the 
REvIEw went to press the day before the re- 
sumption of the deliberations at Portsmouth the 
world was convinced that the President had 
made some helpful suggestion, with powerful in- 
fluences behind it, to the Russian ambassador, 
and that, however long drawn out, the peace ne 
gotiations could not possibly result in ultimate 
failure. True, it had been generally expected 
that the Czar, relying on the effect at home of 
his grant of a national assembly and of the prom- 
ises and hopeful views of his generals in the far 
East, might remain obdurate in his refusal to 


Did He 
Suggest 
Arbitration ? 
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Nabokov. Witte. 


Plancon. 


THE 


pay any indemnity or agree to the cession of 
Saghalien. It had also seemed as though the 
Mikado would not abate his peace demands, 
which were generally regarded as not excessive 
by the rest of the world, and in the insistence of 
which he has the united support of his own peo- 
ple. The friends of Russia, however, had been 
urging that a continuation of the war would prob- 
ably result in further Russian losses ; that it was 
only just and according to custom to pay Japan 
for her war expenses ; that indemnity is not al- 
ways a punishment for national territory held 
by the enemy, but a purchase of immunity from 
future losses ; and that not only should Japan 
have Saghalien on the basis of uti possedetis, but 
because the island is historically Japanese and 
could be relinquished by Russia without «losing 
face.” Friends of Japan had been admonishing 
her that the world, whose good opinion Japan 
values so highly, looks to her for moderation ; 
that an indemnity may be called by several other 
names, and might take the form of payment for 
the evacuation of Saghalien, for the relinquish- 
ing of claims on the interned ships, for the main- 
tenance of Russian prisoners during the war, or 
it might assume the shape of the earnings of the 
Manchurian railway ; that Russia’s naval power 
in the far East is already so humbled that to ex- 
act promises for its future limitation would be 
an unnecessary humiliation ; and, finally, since 





Rosen. 








Komura. Sato. Takahira. 


Korostovitz. Atchiai. 


Adachi. 


PEACE CONFERENCE IN SESSION. 


peace is of vast moment to the island empire, 
and since friendly relations with her present 
antagonist, who must remain her neighbor in 
Asia, are impossible if her beaten foe is unneces- 
sarily humiliated and prostrated, Japan ought, in 
in her own interest, to make all reasonable con- 
cessions to bring an end to hosilities. 


The fact that the envoys actually 


A Fruitful 3 
ottistorie, came together and discussed peace 
onference. has been of great importance, and 


much has been accomplished by their delibera- 
tions. They have agreed without demur upon 
the integrity of China, the great principle for 
which the late John Hay, with the American 
people behind him, contended. Moreover, the 
visit of the plenipotentiaries has increased and 
solidified the regard of this country for both 
great contending nations. Particularly pleasing 
and strong has been the impression made upon 
the American people by the fine, sympathetic, 
and noble personality of the Czar’s chief envoy, 
Count Witte. A character sketch, which is 
really an appreciation, of this towering person- 
ality, by Dr. E. J. Dillon, the English review 
writer and correspondent, who is now at Ports- 
mouth, appears on page 292 of this issue of the 
Review. The proceedings of the conference it- 
self in the week ending August 19 were tre- 
mendously interesting and impressive. 
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As soon as possible after the arrival 
of Mr. Witte, the senior Russian en- 
voy, in this country (August 2), both 
Russian commissioners were presented to the 
President, and then was begun a series of recep- 
tions and ceremonies by the United States 
Government and the American people to the 
distinguished foreigners who had come to delib- 
erate over the terms of peace in the small historic 
town of Portsmouth, N. H. The general recep- 
tion was largely a naval affair, and was made 
an imposing spectacle. There were many nice 
points of international etiquette and precedence 
which might have caused much embarrassment 
had they not been disposed of by the hearty in- 
formality of President Roosevelt. The courtesies 
exten“ed to all four distinguished visitors and 
the’ suites were as nearly as possible identical, 
the principle of precedence being brushed aside 
by the common-sense American idea of «first 
come, first served.” The Japanese envoys had 
lunched with the President soon after their ar- 
rival, and, one week later, the Russians were en- 
tertained at Oyster Bay. On Saturday (August 
5), the formal meeting of the envoys took piace 
on the President’s yacht, the Mayflower, to which 
the Japanese delegation was brought in the 
cruiser Yacoma, and the Russian delegation in 
her sister ship, the Chattanooga, each flag being 
saluted with nineteen guns. After the formal in- 
troductions and other ceremonies demanded by 
the strict etiquette of the occasion, an informal 
luncheon was served on the Mayflower by Chi- 
nese waiters (the Japanese attendants having 
been superseded for the occasion), during which 
the President offered the only toast. Request- 
ing that there be no response, Mr. Roosevelt said : 
Gentlemen, I propose a toast to which there will be 
no answer and which [ask you to drink in silence, stand- 
ing. I drink to the welfare and prosperity of the sov- 
ereigns and the peoples of the two great nations whose 
representatives have met one another on this ship. It is 
my most earnest hope and prayer, in the interest, not 
only of these two great powers, but of all civilized man- 
kind, that a just and lasting peace may speedily be con- 
cluded between them. 
After the reception, the President left the May- 
flower, and, with the Russians in this vessel and 
the Japanese in the Dolphin, the entourage pro- 
ceeded to Portsmouth under the escort of the 
cruiser (ralveston, reaching the appointed place 
of meeting on August 8. Mr. Witte, being a 
poor sailor, landed at Newport and went by rail 
to Boston, and from there to Portsmouth. 


The a 


susliamniins 


r The sessions of the commission were 
doatarenee held in the government naval build- 
ae ae rere. ing on the island in the mouth of the 
Piscataqua River. The commissioners and their 
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suites, as well as most of the other distinguishe«| 
visitors, including newspaper representatives 
from most of the great journals of the world, 
lived at Newcastle, N. H., and were taken to 
the daily sessions either by automobile over the 
bridge to the island or by steam launch. Ad. 
miral Meade, commandant of the navy yard, act- 
ed as naval host for the United States, with the 
assistance of Third Assistant Secretary of State 
Herbert Peirce, who represented the United 
States Government. A number of the most 
eminent legal minds accompanied the commis- 
sioners on both sides, but at the sessions only 
the chief envoys, Mr. Witte and Baron Rosen, 

for Russia, with their secretaries, Mr. Korosto- 
vitz, Mr. Plancon, and Mr. Nabokov, and Baron 
Komura and Mr. Takahira, for Japan, with their 
secretaries, Mr. Sato, Mr. Adachi, and Mr. At 

chiai. Besides the newspaper representatives 
from the United States, there were present at 
the conferences the following distinguished 
journalists from abroad: For the London 7imes, 
Dr. George Ernest Morrison, its Peking cor-. 
respondent ; Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, and 
Mr. George W. .— who represents the 
‘“'Thunderer”’ in New York ; Dr. E. J. Dillon, St. 

Petersburg correspondent of the London Daily 
Telegraph, a number of whose remarkable arti- 
cles on Russian conditions have appeared in this 
Review, and who contributes to this number a 
sketch of Count Witte; Mr. Alexandre Brian- 
chaninov, representing the. Slovo, of St. Peters- 
burg; Mr. Boris Suvorin, representing the o- 
voye Vremya, also of the Russian capital ; Mr. Sal- 
vatore Cortesi, representing the Associated Press 
of Rome; Mr. Y. Ishikawa, of the //ochi Shimbun, 
at Tokio, and representatives of other Japanese 
dailies, including Mr. Jihei Hashiguchi, repre- 
senting the Russo-Japanese war bureau of in- 
formation, and Yone Noguchi, the poet, besides, 
also, staff correspondents of the Matin and Figaro, 
of Paris, and the Lokal Anzezger, of Berlin. 


How Were +sbSolute secrecy as to the delibera- 
Japan's Terms tions was maintained, each of the en 

Learned? Voys having given his word of tis 
not to divulge the proceedings. The only offi- 
cial information which reached the public came 
through periodical brief statements made alter- 
nately by Mr. Sato and Mr. Korostovitz to the 
newspaper men setting forth, not the subjects of 
discussion, but the numbers of the articles which 
had been considered. The Russians were more 
communicative than the Japanese, and, accord- 
ing to report, Mr. Witte announced more than 
once that he would be glad to take the news- 
papers into his confidence if Baron Komura 
would agree. The Japanese envoys, however, 
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steadily maintained that the agreement upon se- 
crecy was binding, and that it had been made at 
the initiative of the Russians. Mr. Sato and Mr. 
Brianchaninov were very chatty to the newspa- 
per men. While no official sanction was given 
to their remarks, and while each was careful to 
maintain that he spoke from a purely personal 





MR. HERBERT H. D. PEIRCE. 


(Assistant Secretary of State, who has been representing 
President Roosevelt at Portsmouth.) 


standpoint, the frequent questions and sugges- 
tions advanced by the Russian journalist, with the 
Japanese secretary’s answers, were interpreted 
by the world as ballons dessai sent out by the 
tussians, while Mr. Sato’s replies were looked 
upon as conveying the substance of the official 
Japanese view. In this way it was possible to 
come at a very definite, although unofficial, idea 
of the terms actually offered by Japan’s envoys. 
The list of the twelve propositions which fol- 
lows in the next paragraph has not been contra- 
dicted by the Japanese. 


aii By the time this number of the Re- 
Terms of VIEW reaches its readers the world 
Peace. will, in all probability, know what 
were the exact conditions upon which Japan 
was willing to make peace. Up to August 20, 
the bonds of secrecy agreed upon between the en- 
voys of the two countries as to the exact nature 
of Japan’s demands had not been loosed. The 
deliberations had, so far as the outside world 





was concerned, been a discussion of the Roman 
numerals. From a fairly accurate knowledge 
of the demands recognized before the war by 
the Japanese people as likely to be made at the 
conference at Portsmouth, and from information 
gathered at the sessions by the correspondents, 
the following are, in substance, the twelve arti- 
cles or principles presented by Baron Komura to 
the Russian envoys as Japan’s irreducible mini- 
mum terms of peace : 


I.—Recognition by Russia of the preponderating in- 
fluence of Japan in Korea. 

II.—Simultaneous evacuation of Manchuria by the 
Russian and Japanese military forces. 

III.—Transfer absolutely to Japan of the Russian 
leaseholds in the Liao-tung peninsula, including Port 
Arthur and Dalny. 

IV.—The return to China of the entire civil admin- 
istration of Manchuria, in accordance with Russia’s 
treaty with China (April, 1902). 

V.—Cession by Russia to Japan of the island of 
Saghalien. 

ViI.—Transfer to Japan of all public property, docks, 
magazines, and military warehouses in Port Arthur 
and Dalny without compensation, Japan agreeing to 
respect all rights in private property. 

VII.—Transfer to Japan of the Manchurian Railroad 
between Port Arthur and Dalny and Harbin. 


























MR. A. IMARA SATO. 


(First Secretary of the Japanese Peace Commission.) 
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VIII.—Retention by Russia of the main Manchurian 
line to Vladivostok. 

IX.—Reimbursement [originally called indemnity] 
by Russia to Japan for the expenses of the latter for 
the war to date. 

X.—Transfer by Russia to Japan of all Russian war- 
ships now interned in Pacific ports. 

XI.—Limitation of Russian naval strength in Pa- 
cific waters. 

XII.—Cession by Russia to Japan of fishing rights 
on the Siberian coast. 


On Wednesday morning, August 9, 
at 10 o'clock, the first session of the 
conference was held in the naval 
building, at which details of procedure were ar- 
ranged. It was decided to use both the French 
and English languages,—the treaty, however, if 
one were made, to be written in French. The 
celerity with which the proceedings were con- 
ducted was a tribute to the sincerity and pro- 
gressiveness of both commissions. At the first 
meeting the credentials were exchanged and 
found satisfactory. Under pledge of secrecy, 
the twelve articles of Japanese peace terms 
were then presented. Baron Komura, the 
senior Japanese plenipotentiary, desired to have 
these proposals taken up one by one for discussion. 
Mr. Witte, however, objected to this, and Baron 
Komura yielded, handing the Russian envoy 
the entire list. On Saturday, August 12, the 
tussians replied, agreeing, it is generally under- 
stood, to a majority of the proposals, but declin- 
ing to consider those which required cession of 
territory or the payment of money. Baron 
Komura repeated his request that the Japanese 
terms be taken up one by one. The Russians 
courteously agreed, and thus time was gained by 
which public opinion in this country and, it may 
be, diplomatic (and perhaps financial) pressure 
from Great Britain, France, and Germany could 
be exerted to influence both sides to agree. 


The Agreement 
and the 
Break. 


Russia ~»iter six days of debate, eight ar- 
ussia : 
Refuses Land ticles of the twelve had been agreed 
or Money. +o, and on the other four the envoys 
had agreed todisagree. Articles I., II., IIT.’ and 
IV., dealing with the future status of Korea, 
Manchuria, and the Liao-tung peninsula, were 
passed within forty-eight hours. Each article 
was drawn up in the form of a protocol and 
signed by each of the four envoys. Article V., 
it is generally believed, dealt with the cession of 
Saghalien, and this was the first point of diver- 
gence. Instead of declaring the negotiations 
fruitless, the envoys very wisely, and with com- 
medable business-like methods, decided to agree 
upon as much as they could agree, so that these 
points might become bases for further negotiation. 
Later, articles VI., VII., VIII., and XIL., as pre- 
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sented by Japan, were acceded to by Russia. 
making eight in all on which the Czar’s repre 

sentatives had yielded. Upon the four points 
of the cession of Saghalien, the payment of an 
indemnity, the transfer of the interned war-. 
ships, and the limitation of Russia’s future na- 
val strength in the Pacific Mr. Witte positively 
refused to yield. Baron Komura was equally 
firm, and, on Friday, August 18, the conference 
adjourned until the following Tuesday. In the 
meanwhile there was a great deal of cabling to 
Tokio and St. Petersburg to learn the imperial 

wills of Czar and Mikado. 


From the newspaper comment in 
both Japan and Russia and the un- 
official opinions of the staffs of both 
peace commissions, as well as from the uncom- 
promising attitude of the chief envoys and their 
home governments, the situation, up to Satur- 
day, August 19, was not very bright for the 
conclusion of an immediate peace. The envoys 
themselves had arrived at the point where they 
considered their work practically done. They 
had agreed to disagree, and they waited for in- 
structions from the higher powers. The Rus- 
sian contention had been that yielding on any 
of the four points above mentioned would be 
compromising to Russia’s dignity and national 
honor, and that the Czar’s government had not 
been vanquished,—only defeated. Japan’s con- 
tention had all along been that her demands 
were moderate and such as a nation beaten so 
completely as Russia ought to meet. Moreover, 
it was believed and insisted upon in Japan that 
the demands of the Japanese Government were 
only such as were absolutely necessary to insure 
the future safety and stability of the empire. 
Then, on Saturday afternoon, came the news 
that Baron Rosen had left Portsmouth for Oyster 
Bay in response to a request from President 
Roosevelt, and the world knew that the voice of 
the neutral nations as well as that of the United 
States was again to be heard in the interest of 
the peace of nations. 


President 
Roosevelt 
Takes a Hand. 


witte Lime brings strange surprises and 

andthe shiftings of power. In the history 
American Jew. of this country there have been few 
more remarkable or dramatic occurrences than 
the meeting at Portsmouth of Russia’s peace en- 
voy, Count Sergius Witte, with five influential, 
wealthy representatives of American Judaism, 
presenting in a dignified way the cause of their 
oppressed brethren in Russia. Some weeks ago, 
as soon as it was known that Mr. Witte would 
head the Russian peace commission to this coun- 
try, Mr. Adolph Kraus, a well-known and suc- 
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I. N. Seligman. Jacob Schiff. 


Adolph Lewisohn. 


Oscar Straus. 


Adolph Kraus. 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN HEBREWS WHO CONFERRED WITH MR. WITTE ON THE CONDITION OF JEWS IN RUSSIA. 


cessful Chicago lawyer, president of the Hebrew 
fraternal organization B'nai B'rith, conceived 
the idea of securing an interview with Mr. Witte, 
who is known for his liberal sentiments, tp pre- 
sent the cause of the oppressed Russian Hebrew. 
It is a tribute to the progressive, liberal views 
of Mr. Witte, and to the broad-mindedness of 
Baron Schlippenbach, Russian consul-general in 
Chicago, that, without knowing what arguments 
would be presented, an appointment for a meet- 
ing was secured through the consul-general be- 
fore Mr. Witte had reached this country. After 
a conference with a number of eminent Ameri- 
‘an. Hebrews, a self-constituted committee of 
five, consisting of Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, Mr. Oscar 
Straus, Mr. Isaac N. Seligman, Mr. Adolph 
Lewisohn, and Mr. Kraus, met Mr. Witte by 
appointment and discussed fully and frankly the 
position of the Jews in Russia. 


At first, these gentlemen, most of 

Significant Whom have large financial interests, 
Meeting. were averse to approaching Mr. 
Witte, fearing that the world would regard 
such a meeting as a conference looking toward 
financial aid to Russia. We have the highest 
authority for the assertion, however, that no 
promises of financial assistance were made at this 
meeting. It is morally certain, however, that 
the Hebrew bankers of the world, through whom 
Russia must secure additional loans, have at last 
come to the united conclusion that there shall 
be no more money advanced until substantial 
guarantees are forthcoming that the hard lot 
of the Russian Jew will be alleviated. Mr. Witte 
Was approached on purely humanitarian and 
Sentimental grounds, the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee having been authorized by the organiza- 


tion to ask, not for partial reform or ameliora- 
tion, but that the Jews in Russia be granted 
exactly the same rights that they enjoy in this 
country. In their long conference with Mr. 
Witte (on Monday, August 14), Messrs. Kraus 
and Straus, who acted as spokesmen, succeeded 
in eliciting from the Russian envoy expressions 
of opinion and declarations of intention on the 
part of the imperial government which justify 
them in declaring that substantial concessions will 
be made to the Russian Jew in the near future. 


Although it had been the general ex- 
pectation that on the first birthday 
of the young Czarevitch (August 
12) the Czar would issue a manifesto summon- 
ing a national assembly, or Duma, it was not 
until a week later that the long-looked-for an- 
nouncement was made simultaneously from Mos- 
cow and Peterhoff. Saturday, August 19 (Au- 
gust 6, Russian style), will go down into history 
as the day upon which a Russian Czar first grant- 
ed his people an actual share in the government. 
The imperial manifesto follows : 


The Russian 
National 
Assembly. 


The Empire of Russia is formed and strengthened 
by the indestructible solidarity of the Czar with the 
people and of the people with the Czar. The concord 
and union of the Czar and his people is a great moral 
force which has created Russia in the course of cen- 
turies by protecting her from all misfortunes and all at- 
tacks, and has constituted to the present time a pledge 
of unity, independence, integrity, material well-being, 
and intellectual development in the present and the 
future. 

In our manifesto of February 24, 1903, we called toa 
close understanding all faithful sons of the fatherland 
in order to perfect the organization of the state by es- 
tablishing solidly the order of the domestic life of the 
state and of them. We devoted ourselves to the task 
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of coédrdinating the elective and public institutions with 
the governmental authorities and removing the disa- 
greements existing between them which reacted so dis- 
astrously on the normal course of the national life. 

The Czars of our ancestors constantly had that 
object in view, and the time is come to follow out their 
good intentions and summon elected representatives 
from the whole of Russia to take a constant and active 
part in the elaboration of the laws, attaching for this 
purpose to the higher state institutions a special con- 
sultative body intrusted with the preliminary elabora- 
tion and discussion of measures and the examination of 
the state budget. 

It is for this reason that, while preserving the 
fundamental law regarding autocratic power, we have 
deemed it well to form a Gosoudarstvennaia Duma 
[State Council] and approve regulations for elections 
to this Duma, extending the validity of these laws to 
the whole territory of the empire, with some exceptions 
only as may be considered necessary in the case of 
some regions in which special conditions obtain. 

As regards participation in the labors of the Gosou- 
darstvennaia Duma of delegates from the Grand Duchy 
of Finland for questions concerning the empire in gen- 
eral and the grand duchy in particular, we will take 
special measures. At the same time, we have ordered 
the minister of the interior to submit immediately for 
our approbation regulations for elections to the Duma, 
so that delegates from fifty governments and the mili- 
tary province of the Don may be able to assemble not 
later than the middle of January, 1906. 

We reserve to ourselves entirely the care of perfect- 
ing the organization of the Gosoudarstvennaia Duma, 
and when the course of events has shown the necessity 
of changes corresponding completely to the needs of the 
times and the welfare of the empire we shall not fail to 
give at the proper moment the necessary indication. 

We are convinced that those who are elected by 
the confidence of the whole people, and who are now 
called upon to take part in the legislative work of the 
government, will show themselves in the eyes of all 
Russia worthy of the imperial trust in virtue of which 
they have been invited to coéperate in this great work, 
and that in perfect harmony with the other institutions 
and authorities of state established by us they will con- 
tribute profitably and zealously to our labors for the 
well-being of our common mother, Russia, and for the 
strengthening of the unity, security, and greatness of 
the empire, as well as for the tranquillity and prosperity 
of the people. 

In invoking the blessing of the Lord on the labors 
of the institutions established, with unshakable con- 
fidence in the grace of God and in the infallibility of 
the great historical destinies reserved by Divine Prov- 
idence for our beloved fatherland, we firmly hope that 
with the help of God Almighty and the combined efforts 
of all her sons Russia will emerge triumphant from the 
trying ordeals through which she is now passing and 
will renew her strength in the greatness and glory of 
her history, extending over a thousand years. 

NICHOLAS. 


-“n While the Duma will be merely a 
Constitution’ consulting body, the Czar not con- 
of the Duma. coding any of his autocratic power, 
there are provisions in the document setting forth 
the organization and powers of the Duma which 
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will make a constitution possible. This body, de- 
clares the first paragraph, is established for the 
preliminary discussion and study of legislative 
propositions “which, according to the funda. 
mental laws, will be submitted to the supreme 
autocratic authority by the Council of the Em- 
pire.” Members of the Duma, which will rep. 
resent all Russia, are to be elected for five years, 
although the Emperor may dissolve the body at 
any time and order new elections. The ex- 
penses are to be defrayed from the imperial 
treasury. The president and vice-president are 
to be elected annually from among the mem- 
bers, who will enjoy absolute freedom in ex- 
pressing their opinion on matters “within the 
competence of the Duma.” As to the authority 
or competence of this body, the rescript says : 


The competence of the Duma shall extend (@) to all 
questions relating to new laws and the modification or 
amplification and temporary suspension or appeal of 
existing laws ; also to making or altering appointments 
to the staffs of the ministries and to the expenditure 
thereby involved ; (b) to departmental, ministerial, and 
national budgets, and to other expenditures not pro- 
vided* for therein; (c) to the financial report of the 
comptroller of the empire ; (d) to the expropriation of 
any portion of the revenue or property of the state ; (c) 
to the construction of railways by the state; (f) to 
matters submitted to the Duma by imperial decree. 


Among the powers of the new body, 

pols, Which will meet some time in the 
month of January, 1906, are: (1) 
jurisdiction in the matter of taxes in provinces 
where there are no zemstvos ; (2) initiative in 
the repealing or modification of old laws and the 
adoption of new laws (no power, however, to 
touch the fundamental law of administration) ; 
and (3) the right to interpellate ministers and 
chiefs of departments and call their attention to 
infractions of existing laws. Measures passed 
by the Duma go to the Council of the Empire, 
and the combined conclusions are submitted to 
the Emperor, whose decision is final. Elections 
for representatives are to be held in only twenty- 
six towns, which are named. In all others, and 
in the provinces and territories, election is to be 
brought about by an electoral college, members 
of which will be chosen by the landowners, city 
electors, and delegates of the peasants. The last 
will have the right to choose two delegates from 
each canton. The voting qualification is based 
on a property holding, and the only persons 
barred are women, men under twenty-five, sol- 
diers and sailors in active service, officials exer- 
cising their functions, and persons not acquainted 
with the Russian language. ‘Special meas- 
ures” are to be applied in the cases of Finland 
and Poland. Contained in the grudgingly con- 
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ceded right of representation, however, and be- 
hind all the vague, exalted phraseology of the 
rescript, there is the germ of a constitutional 
Russia. 




















HENRIK SIENKIEWICZ, THE POLISH NOVELIST, AND HIS 
TRANSLATOR, JEREMIAH CURTIN, IN THE GARDEN OF MR. 
SIENKIEWICZ’S WARSAW HOME. 


li Although ordered to disperse by the 
Zemstvo police, the great zemstvo congress in 
Congress: Moscow, which began its sessions on 

July 19, continued its work, and its two hun- 
dred and eighty-four delegates from all sections 
of the empire, after voting the Bulygin scheme 
unsatisfactory, drafted a proposed plan for the 
long-promised Russian national assembly. Count 
Heyden, the presiding officer, informed the police 
that the meeting was acting with the Czar’s au- 
thority. The officers, however, insisted upon 
taking down the names of those present, a de- 
mand which was even gladly complied with. 
Most of the spectators even insisted that their 
names should also be recorded, several of them 
shouting, “Count us; write down all Russia !” 
For reporting the proceedings of this congress, 
a number of Russian journals, including the 
Slovo, were suspended. At the next congress, 
those parts of the empire where there are no 
zemstvos will be represented. Meanwhile, the 
old system goes on, and the policy of repression 
knows no break. While the Czar is proclaim- 





ing a national assembly his lieutenants are com- 
mitting, not only crimes, but blunders. Gov- 
ernor Maximovitch, of Warsaw, has just, it is 
reported, drdered the forcible detention in his 
home of Henrik Sienkiewicz, the Polish novel- 
ist, and known to the Poles as their most precious 
national asset, for publishing documents in op- 
position to the Russification of Polish ‘schools. 
This will only serve to intensify the animosity 
and hatred of the Poles toward the autocracy,— 
a hatred already very bitter. 


ti ,, The close of summer finds the Amer- 
e Farmer's . <6 ° ° 
Continued ican farmer rejoicing in bountiful 

Prosperity. harvests and a high price-level. Not 
in many years has there been issued a more en- 
couraging crop report than that cf August, 1905. 
The yield of wheat promises to be second only 
to that of 1901, and it seems probable that the 
corn crop will exceed the record made in 1899, 
—a total of more than 2,666,000,000 bushels ; 
but the present estimate is subject, of course, to 
deductions due to subsequent damage to the 
growing corn from bad weather conditions. 
Barley, too, bids fair to make a record this year, 
while oats and rye are likely to fall only slightly 
below the banner harvest of 1902. This year’s 
oats crop is estimated at about 950,000,000 
bushels, as against 900,000,000 bushels in 1904. 
As a natural result of the prospects of large 
cereal crops, the prices of breadstuffs have suf- 
fered a moderate decline, but dairy products, 
sheep, and hogs are bringing better prices than 
a year ago. Even the prices of the cereals aver- 
age about 50 per cent. higher than ten years 
ago, when the crops were relatively small. 


- _ The prosperous condition of Okla- 
e Coming ; z ‘ 
Stateof homa and the Indian Territory is 
Oklahoma. clearly set forth in the illustrated ar- 
ticle by Mr. Clarence H. Matson on page 310 of 
this number of the Review. The people of these 
two Territories held a joint Statehood conven- 
tion at Oklahoma City in July. In view of the 
prevalence of the original desire for separate 
Statehood, this ‘single Statehood” convention, 
attended by a thousand delegates, was a remark- 
able exhibition of harmony and single-minded- 
ness. ‘Statehood now ” was the popular slogan, 
and no other issues were allowed to stand in the 
way of that great desideratum. Resolutions 
were adopted asking for Statehood simply on the 
ground that the twin Territories now have suffi- 
cient area, population, and resources to constitute 
a State, and that the character of the population 
entitles them to admission assuch. Indian Ter- 
ritory has become largely a white man’s country, 
and, even aside from the approaching dissolution 
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low in! ”’—From the Spokesman Review (Spokane). 


of tribal governments, its business interests de- 
mand a form of government suited to changed 
conditions. The need of railroad-rate regulation, 
especially, is strongly felt. It is true that a call 
for a separate Statehood convention for Indian 
Territory late in August was issued, but in view 
of the enthusiasm and practical unanimity shown 
at Oklahoma City in July, the opposing move- 
ment was not expected to obtain much support. 
It seems to be the general consensus of opinion 
that the two Territories will be admitted as a 
single State. 


ae The scenes at the opening of Okla- 
Uintah homa, in 1889, were recalled last 
tand Rush. »onth on the Uintah reservation, in 
northeastern Utah, when a tract consisting of 
more than a million acres of land was thrown 
open to location in a rotation determined by lot. 
Of this entire tract not more than one-fourth is 
deemed desirable for farming purposes. This 
more desirable agricultural land will be divided 
among some sixteen hundred heads of families 
who have drawn the prizes of the reservation. 
It is estimated that these sixteen hundred farms, 
at the proportion obtaining in the opened irri- 
gated sections of Utah and Colorado, will in a 
few years support a population of twenty-five 
thousand through farming alone. As the farms 
are subdivided this population will rapidly in. 
crease. The eagerness to secure these unirri- 
gated lands, all of which lie at a distance of 
forty miles or more from any railroad, shows 
that the proverbial land hunger of the Ameri- 
can people has not yet been fully sated. Judg- 
ing by what has already been accomplished 
in the vicinity of Vernal, Utah, there is every 
reason to believe that the Uintah reservation 
farms will within a few years be as fertile and 
productive as any farming lands in the West. 
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It is stated that much of the available land is 
suitable for grazing even without irrigation. 
There are also limited areas said to be rich in 
gilsenite and other minerals. 


The party of Senators and Repre- 
tot sentatives, headed by Secretary Taft, 
Filipinos. which left this country early in July, 
after enjoying the hospitality of Japan was en- 
thusiastically received at Manila on August 5, 
and has spent several weeks in traveling over 
various portions of the Philippines and gather- 
ing important information regarding the present 
commercial, industrial, and political condition 
of the islands. Secretary Taft’s speech, on Au- 
gust 11, at the dinner given by natives to his 
party outlines the policy of the administration 
in regard to the insular government. The most 
important announcement that the Secretary felt 
called upon to make on this occasion had to do 
with the plans for the formation of a popular 
assembly. He declared that if no insurrection 
existed such an assembly would be chosen by 
April, 1907. Secretary Taft in no way blinked 
the obvious fact that the Filipinos are not at the 
present time ready for self-government. Speak- 
ing in behalf of President Roosevelt, Secretary 
Taft said to the Filipinos that the President felt 
charged with the duty of proceeding on the 
present policy and maintaining the sovereignty 
of the United States in the islands “as an in- 
strument of the gradual education and elevation 
of the whole of the Filipino people to a self-gov- 
erning community.” This utterance of Secre- 
tary Taft was received with the fullest approba- 
tion, not only by the Filipinos themselves, but 
by representative newspapers in the United 
States, some of which had in years past opposed 
the administration’s Philippine policy. Several 
of the members of Congress who accompanied 
Secretary Taft became converts to free trade be- 
tween the Philippines and the United States, 
and it is announced that a bill to that end will 
be introduced at the next session of Congress. 


Secretary Taft 
to the 


_ It is obvious that the administration's 

The American  ,.. : ‘ ae 
Faith in policy of dealing with the Filipinos 
Education. is fundamentally a policy of educa- 
tion. Foreign observers familiar with the colo- 
nial experiences of other nations have criticised 
the American policy in the Philippines on thie 
ground that it involves a disproportionatcly 
large expenditure for education, to the relative 
neglect of material development, such as tle 
building of good roads and rapid improvement 
in methods of farming and in the industrial arts. 
The experience of Great Britain in tropical coun- 
tries—say these critics—is all against sucli a 
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From astercograph. Copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


SECRETARY TAFT, MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT, AND PARTY ON BOARD THE PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP ‘*MANCHURIA.” 


(First rowin center, Miss Alice Roosevelt. At her left, Mrs. Newlands; ‘Senator Warren, of Wyoming; Capt. William J. Kelly, United States army; Hon. Herbert 
Parsons, New York; Hon. Lafayette Young, Iowa. At her right, Col. C. R. Edwards; Representative Nicholas Longworth, Ohio; Mr. H. F. Woods; Hon. 
Swager Sherley, Kentucky. Second row in center, Secretary Taft. At his left, Mrs. Scott; Mrs. J. Allen Foster; Capt. J. K. Thompson; Hon. William B. 
McKinley, Illinois. Gen, Tasker H. Bliss, United States army. At his right, Mrs. Dubois and Miss Mabel Boardman; Miss Amy McMillen; Mrs. Payne. 
Other members of the party in the third and fourth rows are: Mrs. Godchaux, New Orleans; Senator Foster; Hon. G. E. Foss, Chicago; Senator Long, Kansas; 
Mrs. Driscoll; Senator Patterson, Colorado; Senator S. Payne, New York; Thomas Carey, Detroit; Senatur Newlands, Nevada; Hon. Charles Curtis, Kansas; 
Senator Scott, West Virginia; Rogers K. Westmore; W.S.Reyburn; Hon. A. A. Wiley, Alabama; Hon. H. A. Cooper, Wisconsin; Hon. W. A. Jones, Virginia; 
Hon. G. Av Loud; Mrs. Jones; Mrs. E. T. Hill; Mrs. Wiley; Hon. J. D. Hill; Hon. F. H. Gillett; Representative Scott; Representative Howard.) 
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scheme of universal education as the Americans 
have superimposed on the Filipinos. The an- 
swer to such criticisms has been that England’s 
experience in the tropics, valuable as it may be 
to England herself, offers no basis on which the 
United States can formulate a policy. Great 
Britain has not sought to confer popular govern- 
ment on her subject peoples in tropical regions, 
and hence she has formulated no educational 
policy with such an end in view. The fact that 
she has in many instances succeeded in bringing 
material prosperity to her tropical peoples with- 
out attempting to establish universal education 
is no ground for insisting that tropical peoples 
are of necessity incapable of education or of ul- 
timately achieving the boon of self-government. 
It is the belief of those who have been most 
closely in touch with the Filipino problem that 
a system of education may, and in the course of 
time must, do much to prepare the Filipinos 
for assuming the duties and exercising the rights 
which pertain to all self-governing peoples. 


Nothing in the whole history of our 
six years’ sojourn in the archipelago 
is more encouraging than the warm 
welcome accorded to the American schoolteach- 
ers, followed by the recent rapid growth of the 


The 
Philippine 
School System. 





Stereograph. Copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


BOYS IN THE NORMAL HIGH SCHOOL AT MANILA, 





insular school system. The importance of the 
work that is being done in the islands by Amer. 
ican school officers and organizers is very imper- 
fectly understood in this country. The fact that 
more than half a million children and youths are 
now enrolled in the Philippine public schools 
can only be appreciated in its true significance 
when we remember that instruction in English 
is required in all grades, that a great part of the 
teaching is done altogether in English, and that 
attendance at the schools is entirely voluntary. 
The fact that a school system of such magnitude 
could be developed under the peculiarly difficult 
conditions existing in the Philippines and made 
a popular institution throughout the archipelago 
within seven years after the sinking of the Span- 
ish ships in Manila Bay is a striking tribute to 
the executive ability, enthusiasm, and devotion 
to duty of the American men and women whe 
have gone out to the islands with the idea of 
doing pioneer work in education. Hundreds of 
teachers who take positions each year in the 
Philippines have an influence outside of the 
schoolroom far greater in some respects than 
they had at home. They are continually brought 
in contact with the local governing bodies, are 
called upon for advice on civic and social mat- ’ 
ters, and have a thousand and one opportunities 
to mold the political insti- 
tutions of this interesting 
people at the formative pe- 
riod. The development of 
legal institutions in the ar- 
chipelago is described by 
Judge Lobingier on page 
336 of this Review. 


The President rj . 
at Wilkewbert, D uriag the 


and greater part of 
Chautauqua. August, Presi- 


dent Roosevelt enjoyed the 
quiet of his home at Oyster 
Bay. On the 10th of the 
month, however, he address- 
ed a great gathering held at 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., under the 
auspices of the Catholic To- 
tal Abstinence Union and 
the United Mine Workers. 
President John Mitchell, of 
the Mine Workers, in intro- 
ducing the President, made 
an able defense of trade- 
unionism and spoke appre- 
ciatively of the part played 
by Mr. Roosevelt three years 
ago in the settlement of the 
anthracite strike and of the 
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Francisco Enarge. 


COURT OFFICIALS OF THE TWELFTH JUDICIAL DISTRICT, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


resulting improvement in the condition of the 
miners and their families. The President de- 
clared his belief in trade-unons, “wisely and 
justly handled, in which the rightful purpose 
to benefit those connected with them is not ac- 
companied by a desire to do injustice or wrong 
to others.” On the following day, the.President 
spoke at Chautauqua on the two subjects of the 
Monroe Doctrine and the federal control of cor- 
porations. He made it clear that the Monroe 
Doctrine is not to be made an excuse for ag- 
grandizement on our part at the expense of the 
republics to the south of us. At the same time, 
we shall not permit it to be used as a shield to 
protect any of these republics from the con- 
sequences of its own misdeeds against foreign 
nations. Furthermore, since we prevent other 
nations from interfering on this side of the 
water, it is our duty to help the weaker re- 
publics in the direction of permanent peace and 
order. In regard to corporations engaged in 


interstate commerce, the President outlined a 
possible method of federal control by requiring 
such corporations to produce proof that they are 
not parties to any contract or combination in 
violation of law. 


The demand for some form of fed- 

Insurance eral regulation of the insurance busi- 
Question. ness has grown stronger of late, and 
representatives of some of the great companies 
are committed to such a policy. An outline of 
the arguments used will be found in our depart- 
ment of ‘Leading Articles of the Month,” on 
page 343 of this Review. The New York legis- 
lative committee to investigate the insurance 
question, headed by Senator William W. Arm- 
strong, with Mr. Charles E. Hughes and Mr. 
James McKeen as counsel, has begun its inquiry 
into the management of the great New York 
companies. The purpose of this investigation 
seems to have been misconceived by some of 
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the newspapers. Its primary object is not to 
expose wrongdoing or corruption, but to fur- 
nish the necessary groundwork of information 


regarding the insurance business on which fu-~ 


ture legislation may properly be based. It had 
been our intention to publish in this number of 
the Review a full and fair statement of the facts 
thus far brought to light since the Equitable ex- 
posures began. It seems desirable, however, for 
certain reasons, to defer the publication of this 
article another month. In our October issue we 
hope to include important material that is not at 
this date ready for the press. 


A number of important exporting 
interests united some months ago 
in a call for a conference at Chicago 
on the subject of trade reciprocity. This con- 
ference, which met on August 16, was attended 
by delegates from commercial bodies in all 
parts of the country, and developed considerable 
interest in the subject of tariff concessions to 
foreign countries. The immediate occasion of 
the conference seems to have been the recent 
declaration of Germany’s tariff policy, which 
was discussed at some length in our August 
number. The conference was addressed by 
United States Senator Cullom, who is chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and by Governors Deneen, of Illinois, Mickey, of 
Nebraska, and Cummins, of Iowa. The sense 
of the conference, as it was finally crystallized 
in resolutions, was that the only practical method 
of relieving the present strained situation in our 
trade relations is through the establishment of a 
dual, or maximum and minimum, tariff. This 
position taken by the conference is not to be 
understood as an abandonment of the principle 
of reciprocity, but rather as a newer means of 
gaining the same end,—namely, reciprocal trade 
concessions. So many reciprocity treaties have 
been killed in the United-States Senate that the 
advocates of that policy have well-nigh aban- 
doned hope of ever achieving any notable suc- 
cess. The “dual tariff” idea is imported from 
Continental Europe. It is proposed that our 
present tariff laws be so amended as to pro- 
vide for two sets of duties, a maximum and 
a minimum, the former to apply to all coun- 
tries which give to our exports less favorable 
treatment than the best they accord to those 
from any other country, the latter to be ap- 
plied to those countries where our exports re- 
ceive as good treatment as the best that is given 
to any country. In other words, it is the old 
idea of «the most favored nation.” It is pro- 
posed that the executive department of the 
Government shall determine how this dual tariff 


Reciprocity 
and the 
“*Dual Tariff."’ 
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HON. WILLIAM W. ARMSTRONG. 


(Chairman of the New York legislative committee now 
investigating the insurance business.) 


shall be applied in specific instances. There will 
thus be no need to negotiate special treaties, and 
the securing of reciprocal trade relations with 
any particular country will not be contingent 
on a two-thirds majority in the United States 
Senate. This, it should be remarked, is a strictly 
protectionist device, and if it ever becomes ef- 
fective, it will be by the votes of protectionists 
in Congress. 


a While the past summer has been 
e Fall : 

Campaigns marked by the usual apathy of the 
Foreshadowed. .. off year” in politics, the two or 
three exceptional instances of political activity 
during the hot season are, perhaps, worthy of 
notice. From the first of May until late in 
August, the State of Virginia was the scene of 
an active political campaign, which culminated 
in the Democratic primaries for choice of United 
States Senator to succeed the Hon. Thomas 5. 
Martin. Senator Martin’s opponent in this can- 
vass was Gov. A. J. Montague, by whom the 
adoption of legalized primaries in Virginia was 
brought about. Governor Montague has been 
credited with many important reforms in State 
affairs, notably in educational lines, and is also 
regarded as one of the ablest public speakers in 
the South. He and Senator Martin took part 
repeatedly in joint debates, and in the course of 
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the campaign nearly every community in Vir- 
ginia had an opportunity to listen to a dis- 
cussion of the issues of the day. Not for 
many years in Virginia has there. been so 
thorough an exposition of national affairs in 
a political canvass. Meanwhile, the Republi- 
caus of Virginia have nominated for governor 
the Hon. Lumsford L. Lewis, formerly chief 
justice of the State Court of Appeals, and one 
of the leaders of the Virginia bar. In Maryland, 
much interest has been developed in the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment disfranchising 
negroes. The Democratic party is divided on 
this proposition. In New York City, there was 
a distinct departure from traditional practice in 
District Attorney Jerome’s early announcement 
of his candidacy for reélection. Mr. Jerome 
proposes to be nominated by petition, and not 
by any political organization. His petition will 
undoubtedly receive the two thousand signatures 
necessary to nominate him, and if he is elected 
Mr. Jerome will be under no obligation, express 
or implied, to any party leader or group of 
leaders in the city of New York. 


The most serious epidemic of yellow 
fever that has visited New Orleans 
in a period of almost thirty years be- 
gan with a few concealed cases late in the month 
of May and prevailed for six weeks before it was 
discovered by the health authorities... Naturally, 


Yellow Fever 
at 


New Orleans. 
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SENATOR THOMAS S. MARTIN, OF VIRGINIA. 
(Candidate for renomination at the primaries.) 





























GOV. A. J. MONTAGUE, OF VIRGINIA. 
(Candidate for the United States Senatorship.) 


in its early stages the disease spread almost en- 
tirely among the more ignorant and less cleanly 
classes, so that the percentage of mortality soon 
became large. The sanitary authorities of New 
Orleans, in coping with the epidemic, proceed- 
ed from the first upon the well-known “mos- 
quito theory ” of infection. Prompt and effective 
measures were at once taken to destroy the 
swarm of mosquitoes and to do away with their 
breeding- places. The officials of neighboring 
States and municipalities, recalling the horrors 
of former visitations of the plague, took some 
unreasonable measures of quarantine against 
New Orleans. This led to unnecessary compli- 
cations and not a little ill-feeling. The whole 
situation was greatly improved when, at the re- 
quest of the city and State authorities, the United 
States Public Health and Marine Hospital Ser- 
vice took entire charge of the work of sanitation. 
The city was at once divided into districts, over 
each of which a marine hospital surgeon was 
placed, while under him a force of workers pro- 
ceeded with the details of fumigation and other 
sanitary work, very much on the same lines 
that were followed so successfully in the clean- 
ing up of the city of Havana, several years ago. 
The officers in charge of this service are familiar 
with the methods employed in fighting epidem- 
ics, and the country at large may rely on their 
making thorough work of the responsibilities in- 
trusted to them. Thecourse of the epidemic has 
closely paralleled that of the year 1878. The 
number of cases in 1905 greatly exceeds that in 
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GOVERNORS VARKDAMAN, OF MISSISSIPPI, AND BLANCHARD, 
OF LOUISIANA. 






(Who were in conflict last month over quarantine 
regulations.) 






1878, but the proportion of deaths is much 
smaller. The spread of the fever outside of New 
Orleans has been confined to the Louisiana par- 
ishes immediately around New Orleans, and to 
seven parishes in the northern and central por- 
tions of the State. In the States of Mississippi, 
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LOUISIANA (to Uncle Sam): 


From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus.) 
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Alabama, and Florida, where the fever made its 
appearance, it seems to have been completely 
stamped out. Up to the middle of August, there 
had been, in New Orleans, a total of 176 deaths 
out of 1,146 cases reported. In the State of 
Louisiana, outside of New Orleans, there had 
been 24 deaths. In 1878, there were from 3) 
to 60 deaths a day. Undoubtedly the fever 




















SURGEON-GENERAL WALTER WYMAN. 


(Head of the United States Marine Hospital Service; in 
charge of the yellow fever situation at New Orleans.) 


gained great headway in New Orleans because 
of its concealment for so many weeks, and this 
has rendered the task of stamping it out doubly 
difficult. One of the saddest incidents connected 
with this visitation of the fever was the death of 
Archbishop Chapelle, who fell in the midst of 
efforts to relieve the stricken. 


While the attention of the govern- 
Cleaning Up ment sanitary officials has been cen- 
tered on New Orleans, the Panama 

Canal Commission has been grappling with sim- 
ilar problems in the canal zone. The alarm 
which was sounded a few months ago has quick- 
ly decreased with the diminishing number of 
deaths from yellow fever, but the canal author- 
ities are fully determined that before the actual 
construction of the canal is begun in good car- 
nest the most thorough measures known to mod- 
ern sanitary science shall be put in force 
throughout the canal strip. President Shonts, 
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THE LATE ARCHBISHOP CHAPELLE, OF NEW ORLEANS, 


of the commission, who recently made a visit of 
inspection to Panama, is fully convinced that in 
the programme of the commission’s operations 
sanitation must have the first place. Measures 
are now under way which he believes will make 
the zone habitable and make possible the suc- 
cessful carrying on of the most important 
engineering undertaking of our day. Some- 
thing has been done, also, to provide for the 
needs of workingmen on the canal, especially 
in the matter of supplying the necessities of life 
at reasonable cost and providing suitable housing 
accommodations for canal employees outside of 
Panama and Colon, which seem to be at present 
the only fever-infected points on the Isthmus. 
Affai A meeting of Porto Ricans at San 
airs . . . 
inthe Juan, in July, memorialized Congress 
West Indies. fo» an elective insular senate in place 
of tle legislative council now appointed by the 
President of the United States, and also for the 
appointment of insular officers by the governor 
of Porto Rico, with the consent of the insular 
Senate, instead of by the President of the United 
States, as at present. Such a change in the gov- 
ernment of the island would really mean the 
transfer of all responsibility from the United 
States to the people of Porto Rico. Many sincere 
friends of the Porto Ricans, including Bishop 


Van Buren, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
question the wisdom of so radical a change at 
this time. During the summer, Dr. Jacob H. Hol- 
lander, the special commissioner of the United 
States to Santo Domingo, after visiting that 
country and studying conditions there, went to 
Europe to investigate the nature of the claims 
against Santo Domingo, and reported the results 
of his investigation to President Roosevelt. Dr. 
Hollander was impressed by the prosperity of the 
Santo Domingans. His findings as to the justice 
of European claims have not yet been made pub- 
lic.. Dr. Hollander is now on a special tour of 
investigation through the West Indies, studying 
the finance systems of the various colonial gov- 
ernments, with a view to adopting certain features 
in the financial administration of Porto Rico. 


don Two important judicial decisions in- 
aims . . . . 
Against volving Venezuela and its foreign 
Venezuela. yelations were made last month. In 
the first place, final judgment in the case of the 
Castro government against the New York and 
Bermudez Asphalt Company was given on Au- 
gust 7 by the Court of Cassation. An inquiry 
into the origin and progress of this case was 
presented in these pages of the Review for July. 
The original decision of May last is affirmed, and 
the concession annulled. Of course, a protest 





HON. FRANK PLUMLEY, OF VERMONT, WHO HAS ADJUDICATED 
LARGE FRENCH CLAIMS AGAINST VENEZUELA, 
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against the decision has been made by the cor- 
poration, but it is announced that our govern- 
ment will await the report of Judge Calhoun, 
who is making an inquiry in Venezuela, before 
acting. Final judgment in the suit of the Vene- 
zuelan Government against the French Cable 
Company has also been announced by the Court 
of Cassation, confirming the original decision of 
March last. The cable company is accused of 
breaking its contract in failing to observe the 
condition calling for the construction of an 
ocean cable to the United States, and also a na- 
tional coastwise line. At the same time, claims 
aggregating more than $650,000 held by the 
French Government against Venezuela, out of a 
total of $8,000,000, have been allowed by Referee 
Frank Plumley, of Northfield, Vt., to whom they 
had been referred for final adjudication. These 
claims had already been rejected by the Venezue- 
lancourts. Mr. Plumley, whose decision in this 
matter is final, has had considerable experience 
in refereeing European claims against Vene- 
zuela, beginning with his services as umpire be- 
tween Venezuela and Great Britain and Holland, 
several years ago. 


Just what part will be played by the 


Our Tinj SS CORRE it BEE 
Pe United States Government officially 


in the settlement of the various claims 
against Venezuela cannot be laid down at pres- 
ent. It is safe to assume the justice of any 
part we may play, however. President Roose- 
velt’s recognition of the heavy responsibility en- 
tailed by the Monroe Doctrine was never, per- 
haps, more clearly and unmistakably evinced 
than in the course of his address at Chautauqua 
on August 11, when he said : 


Should any of our neighbors, no matter how turbu- 
lent, how disregardful of our rights, finally get into 
such a position that the utmost limits of our forbear- 
ance are reached, all the people south of us may rest 
assured that no action will ever be taken save what is 
absolutely demanded by our self-respect; that this 
action will not take the form of territorial aggrandize- 
ment on our part, and that it will only be taken at all 
with the most extreme reluctance, and not without 
having exhausted every effort to avert it. 


r .. The British Government having final- 
anada's ° ° : 
Programme of ly agreed, in detail, to the Canadian 
Defense. offer to assume military control and 
maintenance of the most important British naval 
establishments on the American continent, Hali- 
fax and Esquimault—the one on the Atlantic, 
the other on the Pacific—will become; from the 
Ist of the present month, defensive posts of the 
Dominion Government instead of British gar- 
risons. Three years ago, during the discussion 
in the mother country as to the propriety of de- 
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manding from the colonies their share in the 
burdens of imperial defense, Canada refused tv 
contribute unless she were given control and 
direction of such military and naval posts as 
were within her borders. At the colonial con 
ference of the same year (1902), the Dominion 
expressed her willingness to assume the cost 
and responsibility of garrisoning Halifax and 
Esquimault, and her taking over these posts 
(only, of course, so far as land defense is con- 
cerned) marks the beginning of the new military 
policy of the Dominion, which has been fathered 
by Sir Frederick Borden, Canadian minister of 
militia. This assumption of responsibility, Sir 
Krederick believes, is only the beginning. He 
believes Canada should build a chain of military 
depots from the Atlantic to the Pacific, with 
forts established between the great strongholds 
at Halifax and Esquimault. In a recent speech 
before several Canadian military organizations 
Sir Frederick declared that many big guns and 
rifles had been ordered by the Dominion govern- 
ment. Sir Frederick did not indicate his rea- 
sons for such extensive military preparations, 
and with such a peaceful neighbor on the south 
as Uncle Sam it seems scarcely probable that the 
Dominion will permit the carrying out of his 
warlike plan. Meanwhile, Canada is increas- 
ingly prosperous throughout her entire extent, 
and her great West is opening up to the world 
economic and commercial possibilities of the mag- 
nitude of which even the Canadians themselves 
have no adequate appreciation. Each of the 
great new territories recently organized, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, contains more than two hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand square miles. 
That is to say, each one of them is nearly six 
times as large as the State of New York, and 
each is larger than the German Empire. 


The British 12 England, last month, the political 

Parliament questions of the greatest interest and 

Prorogued. noment were the probable fate of 
the Balfour ministry and the entente cordiale with 
France, the latter having as its complementary 
problem probable, if not actual, strained rela- 
tions with Germany. Parliament was officially 
prorogued on August 11 until October 30 (when 
there will probably be another adjournment) 
without the promise by the premier that an 
election would be held in November. In 
the House of Commons the government ma- 
jority is ten less than it was on meeting six 
weeks ago, the by-elections having steadily gone 
against the Balfour ministry. At prorogation 
the government’s majority was 71, the strength 
being: Conservatives and Unionists, 370 ; to- 
tal opposition, 299. The redistribution schenie, 
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by which England and Scotland were to gain 
seats in the Commons and Ireland lose, had 
been withdrawn, because of violent opposition, 
in favor of a new plan to be drafted at the next 
session, as Mr. Balfour promises. It is taken 
for granted that a Liberal ministry will be the 
result of the next elections, that Sir Henry 
('ampbell-Bannerman will assume the premier- 
ship, and that Lord Rosebery will probably be 
his foreign secretary. The session of Parlia- 
ment just ended has experienced an unprece- 
dented number of votes of censure. Its accom- 
plishments in domestic matters of special inter- 
est have been: the Aliens Act, referred to in 
these pages last month ; the Unemployed Work- 
men Act, and the Scottish Church bill. The 
last measure provides for a special commission 
with full and final authority to determine all 
disputed claims as to property between the 
United Free Church and the “ Wee Kirk.” In 
foreign politics, the two most noteworthy ac- 
complishments of the Balfour ministry have 
been the Japanese alliance and the understand- 
ing with France. 


. Even though it live through another 
roblems for : # MERE 
the Next session, the Conservative - Unionist 

Government. ministry will bequeath to its succes- 
sor a number of pressing problems, including 
the ever-present Irish question, the problem of 
the increasing pauperism throughout the United 
Kingdom, the settlement of the Chamberlain 
fiscal policy, and, probably, the renewal of the al- 
liance with Japan. Mr. Balfour's cabinet will 
endeavor to have this last (with a clause calling 
for Japanese military aid) a fact accompli before 
its fall, in order to justify the reorganization of 
the Indian army which Lord Kitchener is bring- 
ing about. He wants a strong force to codper- 
ate with Japan in the event of a Muscovite 
invasion of India. Lord Roberts continues his 
condemnation of the British army as it is to-day, 
and there is more than one sign that John Bull 
is waking up to the necessity of a thorough over- 
hauling of his military establishment. The royal 
commission to investigate the South African 
army stores scandal, headed by Mr. Justice Far- 
well, has begun well, and there seems to be even 
in the war department a desire to get at the 
truth. The significance to Great Britain as well 
as to France of the understanding between these 
two nations can scarcely be overestimated. The 
probable realignment of the European powers is 
discussed thoughtfully by Mr. Ogg on another 
page of this issue. Looked at from any stand- 
point, the English-French rapprochement is a guar- 
antee of European peace, and an event worthy 
of the world’s profound gratitude. 


pune Whether it was the fear of a sudden 
France,and British descent on the German fleet 
Morocco. which led the German Government to 
create the Moroccan question and thereby treat 
France as a hostage for British good behavior, 
on the one hand, or, on the other hand, whether 
the intention of the British fleet to maneuver in 
the Baltic Sea was a counter-stroke against the 
German intention to close the Baltic, the world 
will never know ; these are the versions of the 
German and British newspaper press, respective- 
ly. Undoubtedly the war in the far East and 
the revelation of Russia's corruption and _ inefli- 
ciency have changed the European equilibrium, 
relieving Germany of the menace of Russia, 
showing France the one-sidedness of her alliance, 
and demonstrating to the republic and England 
the importance of working together in harmony. 
It has become the custom to impute to Germany 
many and deep-laid schemes for territorial and 
commercial aggrandizement calculated to disturb 
the peace of Europe Some of these schemes are 
cleverly “divulged” in several “‘ Leading Arti- 
cles” this month. The relations between Ger- 
many and the French republic have been bettered 
during the past few weeks, and the Moroccan 
question seems about to be settled without fur- 
ther friction. The date of the international 
conference has not yet been decided, but the 
meeting will probably be held some time in No- 
vember, either in Madrid orin Tangier. Various 
unconfirmed reports of Moroccan concessions to 
Germany for trade purposes, and the building of 
public works in the treaty ports, had disquieted 
France, but their prompt denial by the German 
Government has left the republic no chance to 
make a formal protest. 


vee Internally, Germany is prospering, 
kaiser's despite her tariff differences with a 
Activities. nymber of other countries and her 
colonial troubles. Her war in Southwest Africa 
has proved most destructive and severe. Alto- 


‘gether, up to the present the Berlin government 


has expended more than sixty-five million dol- 
lars on this “little war,” and the end is not yet 
in sight, for the natives, to whom fighting is the 
normal mode of life, can continue their guerrilla 
tactics indefinitely. Almost a thousand Ger- 
mans have been killed. The Kaiser’s interest 
in the Scandinavian situation is touched upon 
elsewhere. His. dramatic meeting with Czar 
Nicholas of Russia on the imperial yacht Polar 
Star, and afterward on his own yacht, the Hohen- 
zollern, in Swedish waters, late in July, excited 
a great deal of interest throughout the world. 
Just what the two monarchs said to each other 
will, of course, never be known, but it is assumed 
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that the Kaiser gave the Czar some emphatic ad- 
vice on the question of peace with Japan and on 
internal reforms. It is to be assumed, also, that 
they discussed the closing of the Baltic and the 
separation of Norway and Sweden. 


After a very stormy session, during 


Nv " nai 
Votes for which the Ramstedt ministry was 
Separation. forced to resign, the Swedish Riksdag 


emphatically expressed disapproval of the policy 
of letting Norway depart in peace, although such 
a policy had been recommended by the Swedish 
Government and approved by the King. The 
Riksdag declared, through its special committee 
appointed for that purpose, that Sweden was will- 
ing to negotiate with Norway for the dissolution 
of the union if the Norwegian people should, by 
popular vote, express themselves in favor of such 
dissolution. The report of the committee de- 
clared that the union could not be dissolved by 
the Storthing’s action, which could “only be 
considered as Norway’s declaration that she does 
not desire any longer to maintain it.” Accord- 
ing to legal ethics; the report went on, Sweden 
would have been fully justified in using force to 
reéstablish the union. ‘Reflection, however, 
shows that this would be against the true inter- 
ests of Sweden. . .. The maintenance of the 
union by force would make it a source of weak- 
ness instead of strength.” In the event of the 
popular vote sustaining the Storthing’s action in 
dissolving the union, the Swedish parliament 
maintained that negotiations should then be be- 
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gun between the two countries, in which Sweden 
should insist upon a number of points, among 
them—(1) the establishment of a neutral zone 
on each side of the frontier, within which exist- 
ing fortifications should be razed, and within 
which no new fortifications should be erected ; 
(2) the right of reindeer pasture for Swedish 
Laplanders in northern Norway ; (3) free trade 
transit through both countries ; and (4) the fix- 
ing of the status of Sweden in respect to foreign 
powers, so that she should be free from responsi- 
bility for Norway. The cabinet crisis was ended 
by the choice of Mr. Christian Lundberg as 
premier of a coalition ministry. The reply of 
the Norwegian Storthing was prompt. That 
body voted unanimously to submit to a plebi- 
scite the question of dissolution. On August 13, 
a referendum vote was taken throughout the 
kingdom on the question of secession from Swe- 
den, and, amid so much popular enthusiasm that 
the day was celebrated as a general holiday, 
368,200 votes were cast in favor of disso!ution 
and only 184 against. The Norwegian women, 
while unable to vote themselves, spent their 
time and means in electioneering for dissolu- 
tion. Thus, the revolution is demonstrated to 
be by the will of the people. The Storthing met 
on August 21 to consider Sweden’s terms. The 
popular feeling was evidently against tlicir ac- 
ceptance. In the event of a disagreement it is 
probable that a resort will be had to arbitration. 
The Norwegians are averse to dismantling the 
frontier fortifications. 
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A“@reater Lt is not certain as yet what will be 
Scandi- the exact nature of the future Nor- 
navia?”’ wegian government. Norway’s offer 

to King Oscar, who has just again given way to 
the regency of Prince Gustav, to accept a Swed- 
ish prince for its monarch, was at first refused. 
Afterward, it is reported, King Oscar recon- 
sidered his refusal. The crown had, however, 
in the meantime been offered to Prince Charles 
of Denmark, as we noted in this department last 
month. This offer, to a prince whose wife is 
the third daughter of King Edward of England, 
was not over-pleasing to Kaiser Wilhelm of 
Germany, and it is reported that during his re- 
cent visit to Sweden the Kaiser endeavored to 
secure the accession of a prince of his own fam- 
ily. Early in August, however, after the Kai- 
ser’s visit to Copenhagen, it was announced that 
Germany would support Prince Charles. It is 
evident that the Kaiser realizes his greater im- 
mediate need of Danish friendliness than of the 
doubtful value of placing a German prince on 
the Norwegian throne. Ever since the war with 
Denmark, in 1864, the campaign of Germaniza- 
tion in Schleswig-Holstein has kept up the en- 
mity between Dane and German. Ina “ Lead- 
ing Article,” last month, this Review described 
some of the conditions in the conquered prov- 
inces. The Kaiser, however, desires to mollify 
the Danes, and is recently reported to have pro- 
claimed that no more Danes would be expelled 
from Schleswig. He also wants the Danish co- 
operation in his plan, recently set forth by some 
inspired Berlin journals, to make the Baltic Sea 
a mare clausum,—a closed sea to all the world 
except Russia, Germany, and Scandinavia. This 
is alluded to in another paragraph. Well-wish- 
ers of Scandinavians all over the world earnest- 
ly hope that some day in the near future, 
perhaps when the Norwegian republic which 
Bjornson, the writer, and Berner, the president 
of the Storthing, are now contending for is an 
accomplished fact, there will be an alliance of 
the three Scandinavian powers with Finland 
which shall make a first-rate European power 
and unite in one cause the energies and genius 
of these kindred northern peoples. 


Franceang While France’s agreement to the in- 
fostand Draw ternational conference on the Moroc- 
9" can situation, as desired by Germany, 
1s generally admitted to be a diplomatic triumph 
for the Kaiser, the net result of Germany’s in- 
terference in this matter, which France had al- 
Ways regarded as her own particular affair, has 
been the Anglo-French rapprochement. This is 
regarded both as a clear indication of the weak- 
ening of the political ties binding Russia and 


the republic and as a challenge by England to 
the Kaiser. During the first half of August, 
two highly important international meetings oc- 
curred,—one the visit of the British Channel 
fleet, under Admiral May, to the French harbor 
of Brest, and its enthusiastic reception by the 
French authorities ; this followed by the return 
visit of the French fleet, under Admiral Caillard, 
to Portsmouth, England, and the almost trium- 
phant journey of the French naval officers and 
their crews to London. This meeting of the fleets 
in Portsmouth, England, may have as important 
an effect on the peace of the world as that other 
meeting in Portsmouth, N. H. The crews of 
both fleets fraternized, and the greatest of inter- 
national good-humor was manifested. Distin- 
guished as they were by official recognition and 
the warm reception given, particularly in Lon- 
don, to the French sailors, these meetings are 


‘regarded as cementing the unpublished but 


nevertheless real entente between England and 
France, which is already taking on the form of 
an alliance. This is a subject of great moment to 
the entire world. There are no schemes of im- 
perialistic aggrandizement in the programme of 
France and England, and, working in harmony, 
they can assure the peace of the old world. If, 
in addition, as has been suggested more than 
once during the past few weeks, the United 
States, which is on terms of warm friendship 
with both countries, should enter into some gen- 
eral working agreement with them, the peace of 
the world would certainly be assured for gener- 
ations. International agreements for peace are 
preéminently the accomplishment and glory of 
the twentieth century. 


puter  olland and Belgium, those two busy 

and Belgian Workshops of central Europe, have 
Affairs: not been without their problems dur- 
ing the past half-year, but their peoples have, in 
the main, been prosperous and contented. The 
Dutch general elections, which took place in 
June and resulted in the fall of Dr. Abraham 
Kuyper, were noteworthy especially in regard 
to the issues involved in the educational ques- 
tion. On another page of this issue we present 
an analysis of the standpoints taken by the Dutch 
political parties on this question, from an edito- 
rial article in De Gids, the leading Dutch review. 
There were some surprises in the cabinet changes. 
A ministry headed by Prof. G. A. van Hamel, 
of the University of Amsterdam, was formed 
early in August, but. it failed to secure the ap- 
proval and support of Queen Wilhelmina, and 
after a week was radically recast. As announced 
in the middle of last month, it was made up as 
follows : Premier pro tem. and minister of finance, 
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Mr. Demeester; minister of foreign affairs, Mr. 
Van Tets, now minister at Berlin; minister of 
justice, Mr. Van Raalte ; minister of the interior, 
Deputy Rink ; vice-president of the council and 
minister of marine, Capt. Cohen Stuart ; minis- 
ter of war, General Staal; minister of public 
works, trade, and industry, Mr. Kranz ; director 
of the Technical University and minister of agri- 
culture and labor, Mr. Veegens ; minister of the 
colonies, Deputy Fock. Belgium still retains 
the distinction of being the most densely popu- 
lated country in Europe. The national census 
just completed indicates a population of 7,074,- 
910. Antwerp retains the lead as the largest 
city, with a population of 292,000. 
surkish An almost successful attempt to as- 
\ffairs in ‘ 5 
Europeand sassinate Abdul Hamid, the Sultan 
Asia. of Turkey, by a bomb, on July 21, 
has again called attention to the smoldering ele- 
ments of revolt in European Turkey. The Sul- 
tan was returning from the imperial mosque, 
after the celebrated ceremony of the Selamnik, 
when the bomb exploded in the courtyard, killing 
twenty-four persons and wounding fifty-seven 
others. The Sultan himself was not injured, and 
maintained his composure. There is no clue to 
the identity of the would-be assassin, but the 
reform elements in the empire are known not 
to be averse to violent means for removing an 
unprogressive and hated ruler. The heir-appar- 
ent to the autocracy there, it will be remembered, 
Reched Effendi, is the brother of the present 
Sultan, an old man of over sixty, who is re- 
ported to be himself near to death. The Sultan 
himself, Abdul Hamid II., is now sixty-three 
years of age, and desires the succession of his 
eldest son, Mohammed Burhan Ed-din Effendi, 
a bright young man, who has received a general 
European education and is reported to be a 
warm admirer of the German Emperor. The 
rebellion in Arabia is reported crushed, but a 
general Mohammedan uprising against Abdul 
Hamid, who has come to be regarded as a usurp- 
er of the caliphate, is threatened throughout 
the central East. This fact has not escaped the 
notice of the imperial British authorities, and its 
possibilities in the event of a British war with 
Russia have strengthened Lord Kitchener’s hand 
in demanding a radical reorganization of the 
Indian army, one of the results of which has 
been the resignation from the viceroyalty of 
India of Lord Curzon, who opposes the idea, Lord 
Minto succeeding him at Calcutta. Lord Kitch- 
ener has succeeded in impressing his views so 
deeply upon his home government that in the 
renewal of the Japanese alliance, due this year, 
a clause will certainly be inserted calling on 
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Japan for military assistance in warding off a 
possible Muscovite invasion of British India, 
Meanwhile, the European possessions and <e-. 
pendencies of Turkey are in their chronic state 
of ferment. The powers have again insisted 
upon the acceptance of their financial scheme 
for Macedonia. Some interesting sidelights 
on the social and economic conditions in this 
distracted region are given ina “ Leading Ar- 
ticle of the Month” in this issue. 














HON. ALFRED DEAKIN, THE NEW COALITION PREMIER OF 
AUSTRALIA. 

the Tariff Lavifl problems of different kinds are 

e Tariff : ; i 
in agitating the different Australian 
Australia. colonies, as well as the Common- 
wealth itself. In South Africa and Queensland, 
as well as in Victoria, the question of free trade 
and preferential tariff is bound up with the gen- 
eral problem of a “white Australia,” both of 
which policies Mr. Alfred Deakin, the new pre- 
mier, is pledged to support. It is now expected 
that the Labor-Socialist party, which controls 
perhaps one-third of the seats in the lower house 
of the federal parliament, will side with the 
Deakin ministry. The Victorian manufacturers, 
who are strongly in favor of a protective tariff, 
are supporting Mr. Deakin, but threaten to de- 
sert him unless he carry out to the full their cam- 
paign against goods imported from America. 
These manufacturers want prohibitive rates on 
harvesters and other machinery of American 
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DULL DAYS ON ORIENTAL AVENUE.—From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland). 


make. There is also a feeling, although less 
keen, against British and German competition, 
and the report of the federal tariff commission 
now at work is expected to advocate a large in- 
crease in the duty on almost all imports. Aus- 
tralia is also agitated over the differences with 
France in regard to the New Hebrides, and 
with Germany over the Marshall Islands. In 
both cases, the differences are in matters of 
trade exclusively. 


China ang ©bina’s decision to annul the con- 
the tract of the Canton-Hankow Rail- 
Boycott. road, coming, as it did, during the 
height of the campaign by Chinese guilds and 
commercial associations against American goods 
for alleged unfair enforcement of the exclusion 
regulations, has indicated’ an awakening con- 
sciousness of national power in the Celestial 
Empire. According to reports from our con- 
suls, the Chinese are aroused on the boycott 
subject, which is beginning to assume a social 
as well as an industrial phase. A circular call- 
ing for the boycott of all American goods, issued 
by a Chinese society at Shanghai and largely 


circulated throughout the empire, had the effect 
of organizing the boycott throughout the ports 
of Shanghai, Canton, Tientsin, Hankow, and 
Newchwang. At Shanghai, all Chinese shops 
have refused to sell American goods, and schools 
and colleges in that part of the empire have de- 
cided to use no American books. Workmen 
and servants, moreover, have been urged to dis- 
criminate against Americans in the wages de- 
manded. It must be admitted that, on the 
representation of our minister, Mr. Rockhill, 
and our consuls generally throughout the em- 
pire, the Chinese Government has endeavored to 
discourage the boycott and to live up to the strict 
letter of our trade treaty. The report, late in 
August, that Mr. Edwin H. Conger, now ambas- 
sador to Mexico, formerly ambassador to China, 
would go as a special commissioner to Peking, to 
attempt to stay the spread of the Chinese boycott 
on American goods, indicated the importance at- 
tached to the situation by President Roosevelt. 
The popular feeling, however, would appear to 
have got beyond control of the central govern- 
ment. President Roosevelt has expressed himself 
in no uncertain terms in condemnation of the 
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harsh enforcement of the exclusion law, and the 
Chinese minister to this country, Sir Chentung 
Liang-Cheng, is busily preparing suggested 
modifications of the exclusion law for submis- 
sion to the coming session of Congress. It is 
reported that Wu Ting-Fang, former minister 
from Peking to Washington, has been appoint- 
ed a special commissioner to present this treaty 
to our government. 
It is certainly evi- 
dent that the Chi- 
nese are awakening. 
They are sending 
their students 
abroad to be edu- 
cated in larger num- 
bers than ever be- 
fore, particularly to 
Japan, and it is re- 
ported on more than 
one reliable author- 
ity that. a real con- 
stitution for the em- 
pireis actually being 
elaborated by a 
board of political 
experts in Peking. 
China has shown, 
also, that she is not 
unaware of the mag- 
nitude of her stake 
in the peace conference at Portsmouth. She 
has already made known to both the Russian 
and Japanese authorities her desire to be rep- 
resented at this conference, and has even threat- 
ened to refuse to abide by the results unless 
she have her say. Russia has declared that she 
would not be unwilling to permit such represen- 
tation, but the government of the Mikado has 
plainly intimated that Japan looks upon herself 
as quite able and willing to take care of China’s 
interests in the peace negotiations. Korea, also, 
by the way, has petitioned both the belligerent 
powers through Washington for a chance to be 
heard in the settlement of peace terms. Her 
request has also been refused. 


SIR CHENTUNG LIANG-CHENG. 


(Chinese minister to the United 
States.) 


While no formal armistice had been 


The . 
Situation in agreed upon between the opposing 
Manchuria. armies in Manchuria, it was evi- 


dent that both commanders were holding their 
hands until at least the drift of the peace con- 
ference could be known. By the end of the first 
week in August, the Japanese forces had com- 
pleted their occupation of Saghalien. 
Liapinov, the Russian governor, surrendered 
three thousand men, besides large quantities of 
military stores and important documents. Sev- 
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eral days after Liapinov’s surrender, the Jay: 
nese fleet, under Admiral Kataoka, landed a) 
armed force near the town of Alexandrovsk, on 
the mainland of Siberia, several hundred milcs 
north of Vladivostok. General Linevich ani 
Marshal Oyama had both been prepared for an 
other great battle. Each had received reén- 
forcements, but the spirit of the Russian troops, 
despite assurances to the contrary, had been de- 
pressed, and there had been much discourage. 
ment because of the news of Rozhestvenski’s de- 
feat and the economic disorders at home. The 
revolutionary propaganda and agitation had suc- 
ceeded in preventing, or at least postponing, 
the expected mobilization, and the new minister 
of war, Lieutenant-General Ridiger, who has suc- 
ceeded General Sakharov, is not believed to be 
one of the radical war party. An official Japa- 
nese statement, by the way, recently issued, an- 
nounces that up to the time of the battle of the 
Sea of Japan 60,291 Russian prisoners were in 
the hands of the Japanese. Of these, 10 were 
general officers and 70 staff officers. It should 
be stated that General Linevich himself, while 
conscious of the difficulties before him, has 
brought about much improvement in the condi- 
tion of Russia’s Manchurian army, and expresses 
himseif as eager to try his fortune in another 
great contest with the Japanese commander. A 
strong Japanese squadron had been blockading 
Vladivostok for several months, and immedi- 
ately upon the breaking off of peace negotia- 
tions it was the plan of Marshal Oyama to 
complete the investment of Russia’s only re- 
maining Pacific seaport from the land side. 


The meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at Cape Town, on August 15, 
being of purely scientific interest, is 
one of the indications that the South African 
domain of Great Britain is being bound to her 
by other ties than those of mere conquest. In 
trade and other relations of peace, also, South 
Africa is being linked closely to the mother 
country. It is only a few months since the 
completion of the great bridge,—the highest in 
the world,—over the gorge at the Victoria Falls, 
on the Zambesi River, formed one of the last 
stages in that tremendous undertaking, the Cape 
to Cairo railroad. Although the Boer leaders 
met at Pretoria in July to discuss the constitu- 
tion offered to them by Great Britain, the ques- 
tion was actually left open, because of the im- 
possibility of securing opinion from all sections. 
Lord Selborne, the new governor-general, will 
reside at Pretoria instead of Johannesburg, aud 
this decision is an indication of a desire to for- 
get the days of military occupation. 


Progress 
in 
South Africa. 


























RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From July 20 to August 20, 1905.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


July 20.—In the New York Assembly, the resolution 
for the removal of Justice Hooker, of the Supreme 
Court, fails of a two-thirds majority....Governor Hig- 
gins, of New York, recommends a legislative investiga- 
tion of all life insurance companies, and a joint com- 
mittee of three Senators and five Assemblymen is 
appointed for the purpose. 

July. 21.—Secretary Wilson, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, appoints a special board of 
four members to prepare a crop report. 

July 23.—It is announced that the Panama Canal 
work will remain under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of War. 

July 24.—President Roosevelt declines to accept the 
resignation of Gov. George R. Carter, of Hawaii. 

July 25.—The delegates of Porto Rican municipali- 
ties adopt a memorial to Congress asking greater local 
self-government. 

July 29.—Governor Vardaman, of Mississippi, charges 
Louisiana State officials with promoting the spread of 
yellow fever by concealing knowledge of its existence 
....Governor Pennypacker, of Pennsylvania, asks State 
governors to codperate with the Pennsylvania legisla- 
tive committee to secure uniform divorce laws. 

July 30.—The Alabama railroad commission orders 
an important reduction in freight rates on all railroads 
entering the State. 

July 31.—District Attorney Jerome, of New York, 
announces his candidacy for reélection. 

August 1.—President Roosevelt makes public the 
protest of the National Board of Trade against the re- 
tirement of Secretary Wilson, of the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

August 3.—The Governor of Louisiana orders the 
State troops to capture two United States revenue cut- 
ters on quarantine duty if they do not leave the State’s 
waters. 

August 4.—On request of the Louisiana authorities, 
President Roosevelt directs the Public Health Marine 
Hospital Service to take charge of the yellow fever dis- 
trict; the Louisiana naval reserves capture or drive 
from the State waters the entire Mississippi quarantine 
patrol. 

August 7.—The surgeons of the United States Ma- 
rine Hospital Service take charge of the yellow fever 
situation in New Orleans ; the State of Louisiana ap- 
propriates $100,000 for the immediate expenses of the 
work of sanitation. 

August 9.—Virginia Republicans nominate Judge 
L. L. Lewis for governor and indorse President Roose- 
velt’s administration. 

August 15.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
begins an investigation of combinations between rail- 
roads and private-car lines. 

August 16.—President Roosevelt confers on the sub- 
ject of federal supervision of life insurance with Senator 
Dryden, of New Jersey, and James M. Beck, of New 
York (see page 348). 





POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT-—-FOREIGN. 


July 20.—The zemstvo congress at Moscow discusses 
the project of a national assembly for Russia....The 
Canadian parliament is prorogued....The Balfour 
ministry is defeated by a majority of three in the 
British House of Commons on the Irish land commis- 
sion motion. 

July 21.—A bomb was thrown at the Sultan of Tur- 
key, who escaped injury....Colonel Kremarenko, chief 
of police at Helsingfors, Finland, is assassinated.... 
The zemstvo congress at Moscow appeals to the Russian 
nation to resist arbitrary and unjust acts by the gov- 
ernment. 

July 23.—The Russian zemstvo congress adjourns, 
after arranging to organize popular assemblies through- 
out the country. 

July 24.—Premier Balfour, in the British House of 
Commons, declines to resign because of the small ad- 
verse vote on July 20....A committee of the Russian 
ministry amends the government’s proposals for a na- 
tional assembly. 

July 25.—In consequence of the proposed rejection of 
the bill for immediate negotiations with Norway, the 
Swedish ministry resigns....The South Australian 
ministry resigns, and Mr. Price, the Labor leader, 
forms a new ministry. 

July 26.—The Swedish Riksdag approves the report 
of the special committee on the Norwegian rupture.... 
The British House of Commons rejects the introduc- 
tion of a bill to limit the life of Parliament to five years 
.... The women’s franchise bill is passed in the Victorian 
parliament, Australia....The committee on foreign af- 
airs of the French Chamber adopts resolutions dealing 
with the far East and suggests agreement with Great 
Britain regarding Siam. 


July 27.—The proposals of the special committee on 
the settlement with Norway are unanimously adopted 
in the Swedish Riksdag; the Norwegian government 
proposes a referendum on the dissolution of the union 
with Sweden.... Russian police visit the houses of the 
president and secretary of the bureau of the zemstvo at 
Moscow ; they seize all documents relating to the 
congress. 

July 29.—The Czar of Russia summons a special 
commission to meet on August 2 to give final considera- 
tion to the project for a national assembly. 


July 31.—Martial law is proclaimed in the British 
section of Crete. 

August 1.—The Czar of Russia holds a council of 
the grand dukes, the ministry, and other officials on 
the plan of a national assembly. 


August 5.—The Russian Government decides to issue 
another internal loan of $100,000,000....The assassin of 
General Count Schuvalov, the prefect of police of Mos- 
cow, is sentenced to death by a court-martial. 

August 7,—King Oscar again appoints Crown Prince 
Gustav regent of Sweden....A new cabinet is formed 
in The Netherlands, with Prof. G. A. Van Harmel 
as premier and M. Van Swinderen as minister of foreign 
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DEPOSITING THE REMAINS OF JOHN PAUL JONES IN THE 
VAULT AT ANNAPOLIS, 


BUARITS, 02 An assemblage of 20,000 Finns at Helsingfors 
demands sweeping changes in the government. 

August 8.—The plan for a national assembly is ap- 
proved by the Russian council at Peterhoff. 

August 11.—The Cuban Supreme Court denies the 
appeal of Juan O’Farrill, who was removed from the 
office of mayor of Havana by Governor Nunez. 

August 12.—The Venezuelan Congress votes esti- 
mates amounting to $11,000,000, the largest ever 
granted. 

August 13.—The vote in Norway on the question of 
separation from Sweden is practically unanimous for 
dissolution. 

August 14.—The Polish novelist Sienkiewicz is sen- 
tenced to detention for an indeterminate period in his 
residence for signing and publishing papers in protest 
against the Russification of schools in Poland. 

August 15.—The members of the Cuban Moderate 
party effect a compromise with Governor Nunez, leader 
of the Nationalist party. 

August 18.—The Russian Czar issues a manifesto 
proclaiming a national consultative assembly, elec- 
tion to which shall be by indirect vote. 

August 20.—Lord Curzon resigns as viceroy of India; 
the Earl of Minto is appointed his successor. 





INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

July 20.—Premier Rouvier, of France, and Prince von 
Radolin arrange details of an international conference 
on Morocco. 

July 21.—China, in a note to the powers, declares 
that no provision in the Russo-Japanese peace treaty 
affecting the Chinese Empire will be held valid without 
her approval. 
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July 23.—The Czar of Russia and. the Emperor of 
Germany have a conference off Borgo, Finland. 

July 25.—The Hague tribunal meets to arbitrate 
upon the Anglo-French difference on the Muscat affair 
....secretary Taft and his party have an enthusias- 
tic reception in Japan. 

July 27.—Baron Komura and Minister Takahira 
have a long conference with President Roosevelt at 
Oyster Bay. 

July 29.—The boycott of American trade among 
Chinese in Shanghai is reported as effective. 

July 30.—Danes oppose the German Emperor’s re- 
ported plan to close the Baltic Sea. 

July 31.—Emperor William of Germany visits the 
King of Denmark....Japan secures from Korea the 
opening of three ports to the world’s trade....Russia 
declares her willingness to withdraw the retaliatory 
duties on American goods. 

August 1.—The Chinese draft of a proposed treaty 
with the United States on the immigration question is 
made public. 

August 2.—Premier Rouvier gives the German am- 
bassador to France his views on the scope of the Moroc- 
can conference. 

August 3.—Representatives of the Korean people 
memorialize President Roosevelt, invoking American 
aid....The Sultan of Morocco is reported unwilling to 
hold an international conference, fearing a dismember- 
ment of his country by the European powers....Em- 
peror William of Germany concludes his visit to Copen- 
hagen....It is announced that England and France 
are negotiating for the joint construction of a railway 
through the Yang-tse valley of China. 

August 4.—Count Witte and Baron Rosen, the Rus- 
, sian peace plenipoten- 
tiaries, make an infor- 
mal call on President 
Roosevelt at Oyster 
Bay....The Venezue- 
lan federal Court of 
Cassation confirms the 
previous judgment 
against the French 
Cable Company. 

August 5.—The 
peace plenipotentiaries 
of Russia and Japan 
meet and are intro- 
duced by President 
Roosevelt at Oyster 
Bay ; they then sail on 
United States. naval 
vessels for Ports- 
mouth, N. H....The 
Shanghai Chamber of 
Commerce endeavors 
to check the boycott of 
American goods; 
(Counsel of the Japanese peace Chinese in Yokohama 

envoys.) refuse to handle A mer- 
ican freight. 

August 8.—The peace envoys of Russia and Japan 
arrive at Portsmouth, N. H., and are welcomed by the 
governor of the State. 

August 9.—King Edward of England reviews the 
French and British fleets off Portsmouth....The Rus- 
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sian and Japanese envoys meet at Portsmouth, N. H., 
and informally exchange credentials. 

August 10.—The Japanese peace terms are presented 
to the Russian envoys in the conference at Portsmouth, 
N. H., and transmitted to the Czar. 

August 12.—The Japanese peace envoys receive the 
Russian answer to their conditions, and the conference 
proceeds to a consideration of the twelve articles seria- 
tim....The arbitration court considering the Anglo- 
French convention re- 
lating to Newfound- 
land awards $275,000 to 
French fishermen 
obliged to leave the 
French Shore in con- 
sequence of the terms 
of the treaty. 

August 14.—An 
agreement is reached 
on three of the Japa- 
nese conditions in the 
peace conference at 
Portsmouth, N.H.; a 
delegation of American 


Hebrews holds a con- GENERAL LIAPINOV. 
ference with Mr. Witte (Governor of the island of 
regarding the condi- Saghalien.) 


tion of Russian Jews. 

August 15.—The peace envoys agree on two more of 
the Japanese proposals. 

August 16.— The Sultan of Morocco refuses the 
French minister’s demands for an indemnity and the 
release of an Algerian chief and claims jurisdiction over 
all Algerian settlers....The Chinese foreign board or- 
ders the viceroy of Shanghai to suppress the boycott 
on American trade. 

August 17.—A deadlock is reached in the Russo- 
Japanese peace conference at Portsmouth, N. H. 

August 18.—The Russo-Japanese peace conference 
adjourns until August 22; Baron Kentaro Kaneko, of 
Japan, visits President Roosevelt at Oyster Bay. 

August 19.—Baron Rosen, one of the Russian peace 
envoys, confers with President Roosevelt at Oyster Bay, 
at the President’s invitation. 

THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 

July 21.—Japanese warships arrive at the mouth of 
the Amur and open fire. : 

July 22.—The Russian battleship Poltava, sunk in 
Port Arthur harbor, is refloated. 

July 23.—The Japanese close in on Vladivostok. 

July 26.—Tokio is en féte in honor of Secretary Taft’s 
arrival. 

July 28.—The Japanese consider their occupation of 
Saghalien virtually complete. 

July 31.—The Japanese report the surrender of the 
Russian garrison of Saghalien, under Governor Liapi- 
hov, with 70 officers, 3,200 men, and supplies. 

August 1.—The Japanese establish civil government 
in Saghalien, and Russia officially closes her post-offices 
there. 

August 2.—The flooding of the Tumen River prevents 
the Russians in fortifications to the south from falling 
back on Vladivostok. 

August 4.—The advance guards of both armies are 








reported within rifle range south of the Tumen River ; 
Japanese warships are off Vladivostok. 

August 6.—The Japanese main army in Manchuria 
is now said to number 430,000 men, with 1,600 guns. 

August 7.—The Russians are reported as hastily for- 
tifying and mining the mouth of the Amur River. 

August 8.—A Japanese force is reported at Port 
Imperator, one hundred and fifty miles south of Cas- 
tries Bay. 

August 11.—Admiral Kataoka reports a sharp action 
on the southern coast of Saghalien in which 125 Rus- 
sians are made prisoners. 

August 15.—The Japanese in Manchuria report a re- 
connoissance in force along the Kirin road, the Russian 
outposts being driven north....Admiral Kataoka re- 
ports a landing and action on the Siberian coast in the 
Strait of Tartary. 

August 19.—The weather causes a cessation of hos- 
tilities in Manchuria. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 

July 20.—The teamsters’ strike in Chicago is officially 
declared off. 

July 21.—A boiler explosion on the United States 
gunboat Bennington, in the harbor of San Diego, Cal., 
killssixty of the crew and seriously injures many others. 

July 22.—The United States naval squadron arrives 
at Annapolis with the remains of Paul Jones....Havana 
declares quarantine against New Orleans because of 
yellow fever. | 

July 23.—Governor Johnson, of Minnesota, appeals | 
for aid for the flood sufferers in that State....Under 
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THE GUNBOAT “ BENNINGTON,” IN SAN DIEGO HARBOR, 
AFTER THE EXPLOSION. 
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decision of the State Supreme Court, the Kansas oil 
producers abandon the fight against the Standard Oil 
Company. 

July 24.—The remains of Paul Jones are placed in a 
temporary vault at Annapolis with the highest honors. 


July 25.—Secretary Taft and his party are enthu- 
siastically received in Japan. 

July 26.—Paul Morton is elected president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society....Peary’s Arctic ex- 
pedition sails from North Sydney, Cape Breton. 


July 27.—In an accident on the Lancashire & York- 
shire Railway line near Liverpool twenty persons are 
killed and many injured....The Zionist congress meets 
at Basle, Switzerland ; Max Nordau is elected presi- 
dent....More than forty Equitable Society policy-hold- 
ers begin suit to place the society’s assets in the hands 
of a receiver, alleging insolvency.... Yellow fever ap- 
pears at various places in the Gulf States. 


July 30.—The Zionist congress at Basle rejects by a 
large majority the British offer of land for a colony in 
East Africa. 

August 2.—The fiftieth anniversary of the opening 
of the ship canal is celebrated at Sault Sainte Marie, 
Mich....Rioting results from a teamsters’ strike in San 
Juan, Porto Rico....Serious financial troubles result 
from heavy sugar-trade failures in Paris. 


August 5.—The National Civic Federation appoints 
a commission to study municipal ownership through- 
out the world. 

August 6.—Three Chinamen are shot dead and sev- 
eral others severely injured in a Chinese theater in New 
York City. 

August 7.—Fire destroys several ferryboats, ferry 
slips, and depot buildings of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad at Hoboken, N. J., the total dam- 
age amounting to nearly $2,000,000....The yellow fever 
in New Orleans spreads to the residential section.... 
Secretary Taft and his party are accorded a great re- 
ception at Manila. 

August 8.—St. Thomas’ Protestant Episcopal Church 
in New York City is destroyed by fire....The collapse 
of a department store in Albany, N. Y., causes the death 
of fourteen persons, all employees of the store. 


August 10.—President Roosevelt addresses a great 
meeting of miners at Wilkesbarre, Pa....The rescue of 
the Ziegler Arctic expedition under the command of 
Anthony Fiala, of Brooklyn, by the relief expedition 
commanded by W.S. Champ, on the Terra Nova, is an- 
nounced. 

August 11.— President Roosevelt addresses 10,000 
persons on the Chautauqua assembly grounds. 

August 12.—The United States battleship Kansas 
is launched at Camden, N. J. 

August 13.—An Indian village near Ashcroft, Mani- 
toba, is swept away by a rise in the waters of Thomp- 
son River caused by a mountain landslide. ...The colli- 
sion of a passenger train with a freight train on the 
N. Y., C. & St. L. R. R., near Vermilion, Ohio, causes 
the death of twelve persons. 

August 14.—Judge Plumley, of Vermont, as referee 
in the French claims against Venezuela, allows $636,212 
of the $8,215,245 demanded. 

August 16.—The National Reciprocity Conference 
meets in Chicago....The British Association for the 
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Advancement of Science begins its sessions at Cape 
Town, South Africa. 


OBITUARY. 


July 21.—Rev. Dean Richmond Babbit, D.D., of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., 54. 

July 22.—Rev. Frank Russell, D.D., an authority on 
penology and prison reform, 65. 

July 23.—Jean Jacques Henner, a well-known French 
artist, 76....Dr. Juan Pablo Rojas Paul, former presi- 
dent of Venezuela, 60. 

July 24.—President William L. Prather, of Texas 
State University, 57. 

July 26.—Maj.-Gen. Sir G. R. Hennessy, 68. 

July 27.—Prof. A. S. Wilkens, 61....Sir Montagu 
Gerard, 62. 

July 28.—Bishop Isaac W. Joyce, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 69....John Carbutt, a well-known 
photographer, 73. 

July 30.—Canon D. J. Vaughan, 79....Edward Ly- 
man Short, author of leagal treatises and pamphlets, 51. 

August 1.—Prof. Benjamin Blake Minor, a well- 
known Virginian educator and historian, 87....Sir Am- 
brose Shea, formerly governor of the Bahama Islands, 
87....Ex-Congressman John Dougherty, of Missouri, 48 
.... Will Cumback, author, politician, and lecturer, 76. 


August 3.—Bishop Robert K. Hargrove, of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South, 76....James R. Carnahan, 
major-general of uniform rank, Knights of Pythias, 64. 

August 4.—Judge S. S. Wade, formerly chief justice 
of Montana Territory, 60. 

August 5.—Gen. Roy Stone, veteran of the Civil 
War and the Spanish-American War, 69. 


August 6.—Capt. Evan P. Howell, for many years 
prominently identified with Southern journalism, 65.... 
Alexander Asher, M.P., at one time solicitor-general for 
Scotland, 70. 

August 7.—Alexander Melville Bell, the inventor of 
“visible speech” for deaf mutes, 86. 


August 8.—Rev. Herman Rust, D.D., professor emer- 
itus of the Heidelburg Theological Seminary at Tiffin, 
Ohio, 89.... Willard Merrill, for many years vice-presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, Wis., 79....Pearson E. Gruger, 
sculptor and designer, 71. 

August 9.—Archbishop Placide Louis Chapelle, of 
the diocese of Louisiana, 63....Gen. Emmons Clark, 
veteran of the Civil War, 78. 

August 10.—Ex-Congressman Francis Marvin, of 
New York, 77. 

August 11.—Rear-Admiral Andrew E. K. Benham, 
U.S. N. (retired), 73....Rev. William. H. Steele, D.D., 
of the Reformed Church. 

August 12.—Rev. Robert F. Sample, an eminent 
Presbyterian clergyman, 77....Rev. James Conway, 
S.J., of New York City, 56. 

August 17.—Capt. Lyman Hall, president of the 
Georgia School of Technology, 46....L. A. Somers, vet 
eran telegrapher, of Cleveland, Ohio, 66. 

August 20.—Adolph Guillaume Bouguereau, the em- 
inent French artist, 80....Hon. David Wark, member 
of the Canadian Senate, believed to be the oldest lezis- 
lator in the world, 101, 
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REVISED. 
Mr. Wirre: ‘“ With these few little changes, my dear 
Komura, we accept your terms.” 
From the American (New York). 
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1S THIS THE “YELLOW PERIL” FEARED BY MR. WITTE? 
From the Inter-Ocean (Chicago). 
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RUSSIA HAVE 
‘| To PAY ? HOW 
ABouT SAKHALIEN 
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YOU RETAIN PORT 
ARTHUR AND 
DALNY ? WHAT 
ABOUT CHINA — 
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INTERVIEWING BARON KOMURA. 
From the Press (New York). 





KomuRra (as a palmist): ‘Why, you have had trouble, 
and you are about to part with a large sum of money.” 
From the World (New York). 
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ANGEL OF PEACE: “Gentlemen, if you wish to enter here you will have to get down from your high horses.” 
From the Evening News (Detroit). 
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CHINA DEMANDS A HEARING. 
Having lost her territory, and suffered untold miseries: 
and pains, and seeing the despoilers of her peace about to. 
settle their differences by dividing up her possessions, China 
demands a hearing of her grievances. 


From the Amsterdammer (Amsterdam). 





THE RUSSIAN ENVOY IS SO INTERESTED IN THE JEWS. 

Mr. WirtE (to the Jewish bankers): ‘‘Now we shall 
have such a pleasant little chat about those poor, dear Jews 
in Russia.” 










(From the Journal (Minneapolis). /0 a 
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The visit of the five influential American Hebrews 
to Mr. Witte in the interest of their oppressed brethren 
in Russia is treated of on another page of this issue. 


THE TWO DOVES OF PEACE. 
From the World-Herald (Omaha). 
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WITTE AND KOMURA IN THE MYSTIC MAZE AT PORTSMOUTH. 
From the Inter-Ocean (Chicago). 





If the arrival at any kind of agreement was half 
as difficult for the peace envoys themselves as it was 
for the newspapers and the outside world, the confer- THE CZAR WAITING FOR THE VERDICT. 
ence must have been a mystic maze indeed. From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 
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(ppl — HANDS ACROSS THE CHANNEL. 
Se 


‘Strangers once but lovers now.” 
From the Brooklyn Daily Eagle (New York). 












The principal event in the foreign relations of Great 
THE MATCH-MAKER IN SPITE OF HERSELF. Britain during the past month was the entente cordiale 
Mute. LA FRANCE (aside to John Bull): “If she’s going ‘| With France, bringing with it an increased enmity of 
to glare at-us like that, it almost looks as if we might have ' the Anglophobes in Germany. 
to be regularly engaged.”—From Punch (London). 






























WAKING HIS BIG BROTHER.—THE YELLOW PERIL TO THE BALFOUR MINISTRY HOLDS ON. 


AUSTRALIA. “I may collapse, but I won't dissolve.” 
From the Bulletin (Sydney). . From the Westminster Gazette (London). 


SOME OF GREAT BRITAIN’S DOMESTIC, COLONIAL, AND FOREIGN PROBLEMS. 
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THE WEARY WAYFARER: “I wouldn’t swap my old hat 
for both the Sultan's fez and the Czar’s crown.”—From the 
Leader (Cleveland). - 








RECIPROCITY SEEMS TO MAKE A BETTER BATTERING RAM 
THAN RETALIATION. 


From the Record-Herald (Chicago). 
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HOW THE RUSSIAN ZEMSTVOS CONGRESS MAY YET END. 
From the American (New York). 


Now that the Czar has announced the coming Nation- 
al Assembly, the cartoonists are beginning to speculate 
as to just how much freedom and opportunity that 
body will really possess. Mr. Opper, in his own inim- 
itable way, indicates one method of “expurgating” a 
troublesome legislative body. The other cartoon at the 
top of this page plays upon the comparative value of 
the uneasy head that wears a crown and the care-free 
life of the ordinary citizen. A couple of the more 
significant cartoons on American subjects—there are 
only a few this month—appear below. 








Porto Rico: “ Uncle Sam, let me get out where it is 
deep.’’—From the Times (Minneapolis). 
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SERGIUS WITTE.* 


BY E. J. DILLON. 


A GROUP of bright, happy children were 
asked some time ago by one of their elders 
to say what they would wish to be when grown 
up. Whereupon the one made answer that he 
would like to become an engineer, another 
coveted the position of judge, a third chose the 
calling of a sea captain, and a fourth selected 
that of a doctor. Meanwhile, one little boy re- 
mained silent and thoughtful, as though turning 
over in his brain the pros and cons of each pro- 
fession. He was the last to speak, and this is 
what he said: “I think I should like to be a 
god.” ‘What do you mean?” exclaimed one 
of the horrified elders. ‘ Well, you see, there 
is only one god now, and he has an awful lot to 
do and no one to help him. There are plenty 
of judges and engineers, who divide the work 
among them, but there is no other god.” 

If that story were told of the childhood of 
Sergius Witte it would be peculiarly character- 
istic of that extraordinary man. For his am- 
bition is literally boundless, his activity unflag- 
ging, while his daring conceptions and grandiose 
achievements entitle him to be regarded as one 
of the creators rather than one of the human 
products of his country. He has not only traced 
the lines of a new Russia in the light of latter- 
day requirements, but he has actually built some 
of its most imposing edifices. 


WITTE’S BIRTH AND EARLY TRAINING. 


Sergius Yulyevich Witte first saw the light 
of day in the Caucasus, where nature is sublime 
and man audacious. From the windows of his 
father’s house he could gaze upon vast historic 
hills piled upon each other’s shoulders since the 
battle between Zeus and the Titans, and from 
the lips of Armenians, Georgians, Ossetinians, 
Lezghins, or Mingrelians he heard stirring sto- 
ries of heroic struggles lost or won on that battle- 
field of the human race. Of his youth, the bi- 
ographer—deficient in clairvoyance—is silent. 
Like most Russian collegians, Witte possibly 
had a keen eye for the evil in the world, an 
overmastering desire to remedy it without delay, 
and a firm conviction that he was capable of re- 
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* Witte, not De Witte. The particle “de” does not exist 
in Russian; neither is there any equivalent. Many Russians 
adopt it abroad just to show that they belong to the nobility. 
Witte never does. 


forming and remodeling all human institutions 
without more ado. Or it may be that young 
Sergius was an exception to the rule,—for his 
mind had a realistic bent from the very first. 
It was mathematical, positive, attracted by the 
concrete. For theories, as such, he had little 
taste, but was very eager to apply’ his knowl- 
edge, to test his strength. 

From the public grammar school of Tiflis 
young Witte repaired to the Imperial New Uni- 
versity of Odessa. It was a necessary stage in 
his career. No young Russian can hope to play 
any prominent part in the affairs of his country 
unless his qualifications have been hall-marked 
by one of the highest educational establishments 
in the empire, such as the universities, the High 
School of Law, the Lyceum, the Corps des Pages, 
or one of the military or naval institutions. He 
may not acquire great stores of knowledge 
there,—indeed, anything he knows he generally 
acquires by his own efforts,—but, little or much, 
it must bear the official impress. Otherwise he 
is a nobody—fit only for literature or commerce. 
At the university, Witte was matriculated in the 
mathematical faculty, where, after the indis- 
pensable four years, he obtained his degree of 
candidate, which is usually reckoned as equal to 
a doctor’s degree at aGerman university. With 
that diploma he was qualified, not only to enter 
the state service in any department of any min- 
istry, but also to qualify further at the univer- 
sity,—as he indeed fully intended to do,—and 
try for a professorial chair. Not until he had 
taken his degree did Witte travel beyond his 
own country, and then he visited Vienna, Paris, 
and Berlin. But he did not stay long—much 
less study—there. He made but flying visits 
and short sojourns, reading as he ran. 

What he would have done had he not been 
compelled by fate to look upon the world as his 
oyster to be opened without delay, it is impossi- 
ble to say. I know that he was anxious to de- 
vote himself to study, for the degree of master 
and doctor. But that meant time, leisure, and 
the means of living without working for a sal- 
ary. And that was a luxury which Witte could 
not afford. Almost as soon as he left the Odessa 
University, he had to do something for a living, 
and was therefore compelled to give up lis 
scheme of study and his hopes of a university 
chair. 
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HIS START AS A RAILROAD MAN. 


Because he had to earn his livelihood, many 
quick writers who feel invisibly drawn toward 
self-made men have described Witte as the son 
of a horny-handed peasant, wrestling manfully 
with fate, like Nicholas Breakspear, Nicholas of 
Cusa, or some contemporary of Abelard, then 
elbowing his way through a crowded and un- 
friendly world, and advancing step by step from 
the lowliest post to the rank of Vice-Czar of All 
the Russias. Some amateur biographers affirm 
that he began his career as a railway guard, 
others make him a signalman, and one or two 
give him the post of conductor. The story 
thus told is romantic, encouraging, and ground- 
less. 

Sergius Witte was born into the world as the 
son of a Russian bureaucrat, who in time be- 
came director of one of the departments of the 
ministry of imperial domains. In other words, 
he was by birth a member of the nobility, to 
which “happy accident” he himself attaches but 
little importance. Through his mother, née 
Fadeyeff, he is related to the Dolgoroukis and 
the so-called Rurikoviches, or, as they would 
say in England, “his ancestors came over with 
William the Conqueror.” Prince Khilkoff, now 
the minister of ways and communications, was 
at one time an engine-driver in the United 
States, but Sergius Witte began his career as 
assistant station-master in a dull, out-of-the-way 
place in the south of Russia. That was the 
lowest rung of the ladder from which he 
climbed up to dizzy heights of a power not far 
removed from autocracy. 

In those days the Russian Steamship Com- 
pany, whose headquarters were at Odessa, had 
built a network of railways to feed its fleet of 
steamers with cargoes, and it was on one of 
these lines that Witte took service. Only the 
first step was hard ; after that, promotion was 
quick and continuous. Industrious and obser- 
vant by nature and training, Witte was endowed 
with the gift of combining facts, marshaling 
them in new ways, discovering relations among 
them theretofore unsuspected. And in the light 
of these relations he would then draw up practi- 
cal rules for the guidance of specialists or laws 
embodying the results of his observation. One 
of his first works was a book upon railway 
tariffs. Nobody in Russia had ever before taken 
the slightest interest in the matter—nobody 
even then fancied it had any actuality. Yet 
that very question to which Witte gave a good 
working solution years ago still awaits settle- 
ment in the United States. No doubt the terms 
of the problem in America are very different 





from what they were in Russia—different in 
magnitude, and divergent in character, too, 
None the less, the fact that several years ago 
Witte should have discerned the part played by 
railway tariffs in the material well-being of the 
country is a fair indication of his mental 
powers. About the same period, he displayed a 
keen interest in political economy and foresaw 
many of the possibilities which the cautious ap- 
plication of certain established principles bade 
fair to open up for Russia. Lasting evidence of 
that interest which Witte has never since wholly 
lost is to be found in his Russian translation of 
a German work on the subject by the famous 
writer List. 


“AN ARDENT WORKER, A SPLENDID ORGANIZER.” 


The Russian Steamship Company soon per- 
ceived that in the person of Witte they had en- 
listed an ardent worker, a splendid organizer, 
and a man wont to labor to-day in view of the 
requirements of to-morrow, of next month, next 
year. And, oddly enough, they knew how to 
prize these gifts. They pushed him onward and 
upward from rung to rung of the ladder until, 
still quite young, he found himself director of 
the South Western Railway, which then ex- 
tended over about fifteen hundred miles. This 
rapid promotion he owed largely but not wholly 
to the appreciative eye of the president of that 
line, Vyshnegradski. And when later on Vysh- 
negradski received the portfolio of minister of 
finance, Witte was nominated to the vacant post 
of president of the South Western Railway sys- 
tem. The finances of Russia were then in the 
hands of a university professor, Bunge, whose 
views on taxation I personally considered, and 
do still consider, sound. He held that it is bet- 
ter that there should be a deficit in the annual 
budget for one year,—nay, for many years,—than 
that the peasants should be taxed to the utter- 
most, because as-soon as the bulk of the taxpay- 
ing nation is prosperous the treasury can pro- 
ceed without danger to tap the national wealth. 
But not before. 

With these ideas the Czar began to be dis- 
satisfied, because whenever he needed money 
for his plans, especially for the Siberian Rail- 
way, he was told that there was none. Soft 
words butter no parsnips. He then called Vysh- 
negradski to the post of minister, and at once a 
great change in the system was effected. The 
foundation was then laid of that ‘available bal- 
ance” which has played such a part in Russian 
history ever since. It owes its origin to taxa- 
tion. The money earned by the peasants was 
transferred to the treasury by a stroke of the 
imperial pen. The procedure was not more dif- 
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ficult than that, but the consequences were more 
complex than the uninitiated reader can realize. 
More corn had to be sold and exported than be- 
fore in order to keep the imperial income greater 
than the expenditure, and railways had to be 
constructed solely in order to facilitate the con- 
veyance of the peasants’ harvests to the sea- 
ports. Now, I hold that that corn was necessary 
to the peasants and not part of their surplus. 
Therefore, I am unable, despite my sincere ad- 
miration of Witte’s intellectual powers, to enter 
that policy of Vyshnegradski, which was also 
his, to his credit account. To my mind, the 
vast piles of gold in the treasury vaults of St. 
Petersburg constitute a monument to the im- 
poverishment of the Russian people. 

However that may be, Vyshnegradski, once 
minister of finance, speedily summoned Witte to 
the capital, created a new department of rail- 
ways for his behoof, charged him with the unifi- 
cation: of railway tariffs, and profited by his 
ingenuity and skill in framing and executing 
the principal new measures. When one day 


. the post of minister of ways and communica- 


tions was unexpectedly vacated under curious cir- 
cumstances, Vyshnegradski, who enjoyed the 
confidence of Alexander III., had the portfolio 
given to Witte. The cholera was then ravaging 
the country, for the people, weakened by the 
famine of the preceding year, had no physical 
power of resistance left. They were also rising 
up against the authorities in many places, for 
they suspected the government of deliberately 
infecting them with disease. Witte made a tour 
throughout the cholera-stricken districts, adopted 
energetic measures to hinder it from spreading, 
circumscribed the area of its ravages, and tran- 
quilized the people. 


HE BUILDS THE TRANS-SIBERIAN. 


Before he had accomplished much in his new 
post,—indeed, before he had discharged the du- 
ties for a twelvemonth,—Vyshnegradski, after 
a slight stroke of paralysis, tendered his resig- 
nation, and Witte was called to succeed him. 
This was in 1892. Now, Alexander III. then 
and down to the day of his death set great store 
by Sergius Witte, whose frankness,—which often 
borders on brusqueness, and whose sincerity is 
sometimes mistaken for rudeness,—he warmly 
admired, and whose advice he always accepted. 
The truth is that the Czar had one fixed idea, 
which he looked to Witte to incarnate in a 
grandiose undertaking that should render Russia 
famous for all time. That idea was afterward 
realized in the form of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way. It was not new, nor did Witte first con- 
ceive it. In the fifties of last century it had 
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been broached, discussed, abandoned. An en- 
gineer named Dool, for instance, had proposed 
that a-gigantic horse tramway be constructed 
across Siberia to the Pacific, and that it be roofed 
over with wood to protect, it from the arctic 
cold of winter. In the seventies the idea had 
hardened into a serious project. and in the eigh- 
ties it seized hold of the imperial mind. But 
the Russian Czar, who is credited with omnipo- 
tence, could not get his railway built. Every- 
body told him it was difficult, nobody could say 
where the money was to come from, and the ut- 
most he could effect was to have some sixty or 
seventy miles of it built in the course of a year. 

Witte came and changed all this. Like Ca- 
lonne, he said, “If it is possible, it is done ; if 
impossible, it shall be done.” But, unlike Ca- 
lonne, he kept his word. At first, indeed, he 
groped about blindly, feeling his way, stumbling 
here, clashing with obstacles there, but profiting 
by every let and hindrance almost as much as 
by every step in advance. Witte is no theo- 
rizer. He isa man of business whose real and 
full strength is called forth by contact with hard 
realities, just as the strength of Neptune's son 
Anteus was invariably renewed whenever he 
touched mother earth. Witte’s first plans for 
providing the money for the railway were marked 
by naiveté. They were those of hisf riend, Pro 
fessor Antonovich, who pinned his faith to the 
government printing-press. ‘Issue as much pa- 
per money as you need and pay with that.” 
After a time, however, he saw that this plan had 
its drawbacks ; he next discerned that these out- 
weighed the advantages, and he finally came to 
the conclusion that the project would not work 
at all. Simultaneously with this discovery he 
hit upon the efficacious ways and means by 
which he afterward united Europe and Asia, 
connecting the Atlantic with the Pacific. 

It is impossible in a sketch which must be 
short and eclectic to unfold the complex scheme 
to which Witte attached his name for all time. 
Its ramifications ran through every department 
of political, social, and commercial life in Russia. 
Its effects, like those of a revolution, will not all 
disengage themselves for generations to come. 
That scheme comprised the reform cf the Im- 
perial Bank, the introduction of a gold standard, 
and the fixation of the value of the rvble ; the ex- 
tensive employment of foreign capital, the es- 
tablishment of an alcohol monopoly, the develop- 
ment of savings-banks, the spread of technical 
education, the emancipation of peasants, dissent- 
ers, and heretics, as well as Jews, from tlie 
galling network of special restrictive legislation. 
In a word, it embodied all the practical corol- 
laries of the incipient reform inaugurated hy 
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Alexander II. when he struck the rusty chains 
off the limbs of millions of serfs. It is hardly 
too much to say that a good deal, perhaps most, 
of what is good or hope giving in the Russia of 
to-day owes its origin, its preservation, or its 
development to the insight and energy of Ser- 
gius Witte, as manifested in this “revolution 
from above.” 


“A CREATOR RATHER THAN A PRODUCT OF HIS 
NATIVE LAND.” 


Witte is a man of strong temperament, kindly 
disposition, is generally fair to his enemies, 
always loyal to his friends, and continuously 
polar with all humanity. His faults are the ex- 
aggerations of his qualities or their indirect 
results. In his case, the needle of human per- 
fection, intellectual or other, trembles and does 
not invariably point to the north. He has made 
many mistakes, because of his habit of learning 
mainly from experience, whose school fees are 
exorbitant. As the most serious of all I set 
down his system of taxation. But much will be 
forgiven to him by history because he has ac- 
complished much. He is in sympathetic touch 
with every class, every element of society, in 
Russia, and has a firm grasp upon the deepest 
strain of thought and feeling there. Being him- 
self alive in every fiber, he delights in seeing the 
vital forces of others deployed, for his attitude 
toward subordinates and fellow-workers is en- 
couragement, not restraint. Even at its best, 





the political and social framework of Russian: 
society gives but little scope for healthy human. 
energies,—all the greater, therefore, is the need 
of bracing sympathy and stimulus. 

Witte is gifted with a degree of intuition little: 
short of prophetic. He foresaw the war with 
Japan years before it broke out, and most of 
the salient events of the past twelve months he 
predicted several years ago. A man of that 
caliber who sees when his fellows are blind, 
speaks out when others are tongue-tied, and 
works when they are idle, must of necessity 
have many and unscrupulous enemies. In his 
own country, Witte is generally unduly praised 
or immoderately blamed, and most of the liter- 
ary portraits of him are little better than cari- 
catures. Much water will flow from the Neva 
into the Finnish Gulf before a faithful picture 
of the man as he lived and worked can be drawn 
and painted. As physically he towers above the 
common run of men, so intellectually he is often 
able to take a much wider survey than they can 
of things beyond the narrow horizon of the mo- 
ment. As I remarked in the beginning of this 
article, he is a creator rather than a product of 
his native land. Sergius Witte is to his coun- 
trymen what Anglo-Saxon America is to the 
rest of the globe. But however great his inborn 
gifts, and however serious his various errors, the 
impartial biographer will characterize him in 
the words of the great German poet: “His 
striving was with loving, his living was in deed.” 


EUROPEAN ALLIANCES AND THE WAR. ° 


BY FREDERIC 


Ge fundamental principle underlying the 

politics of Europe since the middle. of the 
seventeenth century has been that of the balance 
of power,—a principle which manifests itself 
upon the surface in a more or less automatic ar- 
rangement whereby the great states insure them- 
selves mutually against the dangerous predomi- 
nance’ of any one of their number. But no 
mistake could be greater than to suppose that as 
a consequence of all the shifts and turns of Kuro- 
ropean politics a stable and permanent balance 
has at last been reached. . The growth of a gen- 
eral desire for peace and of willingness to sub- 
mit to arbitration in cases which formerly would 
have involved war will doubtless operate some- 
what, in the future, to keep international rela- 
tions in fixed channels ; yet the large enterprises 
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of trade, expansion, and colonization in which 
the nations engage, as well as possible war, must 
perpetually give rise to new attractions and re- 
pulsions among the leading powers. And, in- 
deed, we may believe, not only that further 
changes are inevitable, but that important ones 
are near at hand,—even already in progress. 
For at least five or six years, careful students of 
politics have been discerning a growing’ unset- 
tlement in European affairs which seemed to 
foreshadow another periodic shifting of interna- 
tional alignments, and since the outbreak of the 
Russo-Japanese war, especially since the course of 
the conflict has become manifest, what had been 
a rather vague presentiment has become a firm 
conviction. The exigencies of the war have been 
just what was needed to bring into clear view 
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certain tendencies and developments which from 
their nature must otherwise have remained for 
some time more or less obscure. 

And now that military operations in the far 
East have been practically suspended and the 
belligerent powers are taking active steps toward 
the restoration of peace, the time may not be 
inopportune to survey the main features of the 
political and economic situation in Europe with 
reference to the changes thus wrought directly 
or indirectly by the conflict. Obviously, such a 
summary cannot be complete, or entirely con- 
clusive even so far as it goes, for we are yet in 
the midst of things, and judgments as to the 
outcome can be at best but tentative. Never- 
theless, the larger aspects of the situation stand 
out with considerable prominence, and taking 
all things into account, it does not seem that they 
would be materially modified in event of the 
prolongation of the war, save by an unexpect- 
edly sweeping Russian victory. Further fight- 
ing with continued Japanese success would only 
hasten and intensify most of the changes of 
which we are about tospeak. Should the Ports- 
mouth Conference terminate in the conclusion of 
peace, it will not much matter what the precise 
terms may be. The great outstanding fact will 
be in any case the thorough, though not fatal, 
defeat of Russia, and this is the fact more than 
any other which is proving so potent just now 
in the unsettling of Europe. 


EUROPE’S POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Any attempt to measure the results of the 
war from the standpoint of European politics 
must presuppose a clear understanding of what 
the situation was, on the surface, at least, at the 
outbreak of hostilities. Modern Europe con- 
tains nineteen states with some degree of mili- 
tary power. Of these, only six have entered 
into any sort of foreign alliance which still en- 
dures. These are Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, Russia, France, and Great Britain,—the 
first three being members of the triple alliance, 
the next two composing the dual alliance, and 
the last having no European affiliation, but be- 
ing closely allied with the rising power of the 
East, Japan. These three alliances, together 
with (1) a general hostility between Germany 
on the one hand and Russia, France, and Great 
Britain on the other, (2) a striking entente cor- 
diale between France and Great Britain, (3) a 
traditional harmony between Great Britain and 
Italy, and (4) a strong rivalry, but not an open 
hostility, between Great Britain and Russia, 
made up the essential features of the European 
balance as it existed before the war began to 
affect it. 
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The triple alliance, which dates from 1883, 
was an outgrowth of German ascendency in the 
Congress of Berlin in 1878 and during the years 
immediately following. Prior to that time, since 
the creation of the new German Empire, in 
1871, Germany had had closer relations with 
Russia than with any other power; but at the 
Berlin Congress the two states were perceptibly 
alienated, because the former acquiesced with ill- 
concealed satisfaction in the policy of the other 
powers whereby Russia was forced to give up 
most of the fruits of her Turkish war; and 
when, in 1881, Alexander II. was succeeded by 
his son, Alexander III., who was personally 
hostile to German influence, the rupture became 
such as seriously to threaten international amity. 
In the same period, Austria became an avowed 
antagonist of Russia, mainly because of a rival 
ambition to control the interests of the Balkan 
Christians and to acquire commercial outlets on 
the Mediterranean. The upshot was that in 
1879, at the instigation of Bismarck, Germany 
and Austria concluded a secret alliance “for 
peace and mutual defense,” the arrangement 
being aimed clearly at the common enemy on 
the east. 


THE DUAL ALLIANCE AND THE DREIBUND. 


The re-grouping of the powers, set in motion 
largely by the Eastern question, was continued 
under the influence of rival colonial ambitions. 
At the Congress of Berlin, Bismarck sought fur- 
ther to assure the paramountcy of Germany by 
provoking a mutual antagonism between Italy 
and France. His method of doing this was to 
prompt them both to seize Tunis. Nothing re- 
sulted for a time, but in 1881 France, breaking 
promises she had repeatedly made to both Italy 
and Great Britain, occupied Tunis and _pro- 
claimed a protectorate. Italy was panic-stricken, 
believing that Tunis would be but a step to Trip- 
oli, and that with all the north African shore 
in her possession France would “shut in Italy 
with a ring of iron” and make an easy descent 
on Sicily. Since 1870, Italy had been in doubt 
whether she could trust either France or Aus- 
tria, for France was suspected of wishing to re- 
store the temporal power of the Pope and Aus- 
tria controlled the Italian Tyrol and Trieste, and 
was manifestly ambitious to secure yet more of 
a foothold on the Adriatic. The French seizure 
of Tunis settled the question. 

In October, 1881, King Humbert paid a visit 
to Francis Joseph, and Italian statesmen went to 
Vienna and Berlin virtually as beggars for the 
admission of Italy to the alliance formed two 
years before. The outcome was the triple al- 
liance as we know it to-day,—a defensive league 
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of the three powers professedly in the. interest 
of the maintenance of peace in central Europe. 
Austria was glad enough to get Italian support 
in eventof a war with Russia, and Bismarck was 
willing, of course, to reap the fruits of his plan- 
ning by committing Italy definitely to 4 policy 
distinctly anti-French. 

In France, the adhesion of Italy to Germany 
and Austria was looked upon as all but a decla- 
ration of war, the people absolutely refusing to be- 
lieve that the purposes of the triplice were wholly 
defensive, as they were alleged to be, and therefore 
peaceful. The Roumelian revolution of 1885 
obliged the powers to take sides, and in a little 
time both Russia and France found themselves 
actively opposing Germany, and even threaten- 
ing war with her. By 1890, the Czar had 
finally decided to make open advances to France 
with a view to a formal understanding. Then 
came a notable series of ostentatious visits, 
felicitations, and expressions of mutual admira- 
tion which, although no specific terms of agree- 
ment were announced, soon gave Europe to 
understand that the Franco-Russian entente was 
a very real factor to be reckoned with. The 
existence of the alliance was not officially 
recognized in public by either of the two powers 
until during the course of a visit of President 
Faure at St. Petersburg. The Franco-Russian 
bond is a written treaty, with fixed conditions 
and mutual obligations, some known, others 
only guessed at, the original text having been 
considerably amplified by later secret clauses. 
It is generally understood that each nation binds 
itself to aid the other if attacked by more than 
one power, Japan being the only Asiatic nation 
regarded for this purpose as a “power.” This 
alliance of France and Russia was based unques- 
tionably on jealousy and suspicion of the parties 
to the triplice, and its effect has been to throw 
the Continent into two hostile camps, each 
watching the other’s slightest movement, and to 
perpetuate for more than a decade the state of 
affairs usually referred‘ to by publicists as the 
“armed peace.” 


NEW GROUPINGS OF THE POWERS. 


One of the most obvious facts in the present 
political situation in Europe is the decadence of 
both the triple and dual alliances and the gravi- 
tation of the powers toward new affiliations. 
The old alliances are, fast dying because they 
have always been essentially artificial creations 
of the politicians and conditions have so changed 
that there is no longer justification for their ex- 
istence. Especially is this true of the triplice, 
which has never really had a solid foundation. 
Austria became a member of it only to keep 


Prussia from extending her triumph of 1866, 
and to secure aid against Russia. Very soon 
thereafter, however, Bismarck quite character- 
istically concluded an “insurance” treaty with 
Russia against Austria, and from the moment 
this double-dealing became known at Vienna 
Austrian enthusiasm for the German alliance 
began to cool, and the Vienna government 
began to seek to establish better relations with 
Russia on its own account. In this policy there 
has recently been marked success, despite a cer- 
tain amount of inevitable rivalry in the Balkan 
regions, and one very palpable effect of Russia's 
defeat in the present war must be to enhance 
her peaceful relations with Austria, and hence 
to render the latter even less dependent upon 
German protection. As a matter of fact, the 
internal condition of the dual monarchy is now 
so bad that an active policy in external affairs 
is quite inconceivable. The best the existing 
government can do is to keep together what it 
has, trusting to little less than a miracle to tide 
the nation over the crisis which must come with 
the death of Francis Joseph. All that is asked 
is immunity from outside interference. Danger 
from Russia being removed, at least for a time, 
there is little left to be gained by membership 
in the triplice. As a party to it, in so far as 
she can assert herself in international affairs at 
all, Austria can be only an absolutely trustworthy 
ally, even an obedient satellite, of Germany. 
Even at this she is not in a position to be of 
much service. The politicians at Berlin are per- 
fectly well aware that in case of need the staff 
which the Hapsburg monarchy could offer would 
be poor support indeed. About the only object 
Germany can have in perpetuating the attach- 
ment is that if the death of Francis Joseph 
bring the dissolution of the dual monarchy she 
may be in a better position to profit territori- 
ally and commercially thereby. Naturally, this 
does not enhance its value from the standpoint 
of Vienna. 

Even more contrary to nature and present in- 
terests is the identification of Italy with the alli- 
ance. When the Italian Government, in response 
to Bismarck’s playing upon the fears and the 
vanity of Signor Crispi, decided to cast in its lot 
with the Teutonic powers and against France, it 
took a step adverse to every consideration of 
sentiment, and, in the long run, of interest as 
well. The French had been the Italians’ libera- 
tors and the Austrians their oppressors, and the 
prosperity of Italy in every sense was utterly 
dependent upon close relations with her Latin 
neighbor. To-day, it may be said that Italy has 
no interest whatsoever in the maintenance of the 
alliance. For her it has ceased to exist, save in 
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name. Her people opposed it from the outset, 
and their opposition was never stronger than it 
is now. Every motive which induced Italy to 
enter the partnership has lost its force. To cite 
a single example,—whereas Bismarck furthered 
his policy by representing that clerical France 
was entirely at the command of the Vatican and 
was only awaiting a favorable moment to break 
up the new Italian unity and restore Rome to the 
Pope, to-day Germany herself has become the 
most trusted support of the Papacy in Europe, 
while France has struck it a deadly blow by 
cleaving asunder the political and ecclesiastical 
institutions whose interdependence constitutes 
the stronghold of the Catholic Church. There 
is no real community of interests between Italy 
and Germany, just as there is none between Italy 
and Austria. The majority of Italians feel that 
membership in the alliance means only continual 
cost and no gain. They know full well that it 
has brought their country little except a heavy, 
almost staggering, military expenditure. 

The upshot of all this is that Italy to-day is 
far more friendly to all the great powers out- 
side the triple alliance than to her colleagues 
within it. With Russia she has comparatively 
little to do,—certainly there is no one left who 
would attempt to shape Italian policy, as did 
Crispi, on the aphorism that “Italy cannot al- 
low the Mediterranean to be turned into a Rus- 
sian lake!” Russia has never really been feared 
by the Italians, and now in her hour of defeat 
she is regarded simply with polite indifference. 
On the other hand, the Italian reaction toward 
France has been one of the most conspicuous 
features of recent politics. That there is every 
reason for close relations between these two 
powers has already been pointed out, and now 
that Italy has at last recovered from the spell 
of Bismarckian diplomacy she has come to real- 
ize that she has been led far afield from her 
true interests. She now understands that French 
interference on behalf of the Pope is the sheer- 
est dream, and that French colonial activity in 
North Africa is not necessarily a menace to her 
own interests there. Not only is Italy thus fast 
renewing her attachment to France, but she is 
strengthening her traditional friendship with 
Great Britain. The opinion of most Italians 
to day seems to be that while a formal alliance 
with either Great Britain or France may not be 
expedient, especially as the contingency of an 
attack upon Italy seems exceedingly remote, 
there is no possible benefit to be derived from 
playing the great power, at ruinous expense, in 
alliance with states like Germany and Austria, 
which are wholly unsympathetic and in no de- 
gree likely to trouble themselves with the pro- 





motion of Italian interests. Knowing that big 
armaments follow alliances as the night the day, 
the Italians would gladly be free from any such 
entanglements. In practice the government 
simply ignores the existing arrangement, and 
does not hesitate to do as the other parties to 
it have repeatedly done,—.e., enter into side- 
bargains quite incompatible with its spirit, if 
not also with its letter. 


INFLUENCE OF THE FAR-EASTERN WAR. 


The triple alliance has thus been going to 
pieces for reasons which are in no way con- 
nected with war in the far East. The Rus- 
sian eclipse resulting from that war, how- 
ever, must considerably accelerate the process, 
—first, by freeing Austria-Hungary from dread 
of Russian aggression ; second, by confirming 
Italy in the belief that she has nothing to fear 
from Russia; and, third, by relieving Germany 
of a menace on her eastern border, and _ per- 
haps even by leading her to adopt the policy 
of alliance with the Muscovite power. Much 
more immediate, naturally, is likely to be the 
effect of the war upon the dual alliance, for one 
of the parties to it is the defeated belligerent. 
When hostilities began, a year and a half ago, 
the dual alliance was a far more substantial ar- 
rangement than the triplice, though it was ad- 
mittedly not as firmly grounded as it once had 
been. Russia was unreservedly devoted to it, 
but France was less enthusiastic. The majority 
of Frenchmen were frank to admit that the alli- 
ance had been good policy and that France had 
profited by it, although from the outset the 
“ Left” (Socialists, extreme Liberals, and Radi- 
cals) had professed to be shocked that the re- 
public should depend for its security and pres- 
tige upon an alliance with an autocratic monarch. 
And, indeed, this dependence has been until re- 
cently very real. It was the Russian alliance 
absolutely that, after the effacement resulting 
from the Franco-Prussian War, raised the 
stricken nation once more to her old place of 
honor and influence in European affairs. It is 
characteristic of the French spirit that this fact 
is never forgotten; and yet it is but a senti- 
mental consideration, which cannot be expected 
permanently to hold out against practical inter- 
ests adverse to it, and, if the truth be told, in 
danger of being vanquished on its own grounds 
by French antipathy to the political and re- 
ligious despotism suffered by the Russian people 
at the hands of their rulers. Viewed strictly 
as a matter of profit and loss, the Frencli are 
certainly quite justified in feeling that the chief 
gainer from the alliance has been Russia. nor- 
mous Russian loans have been taken up by 
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French capital, enabling the Czar’s government 
to secure the funds for its vast internal improve- 
ments, and French support has made it easy, 
many times, for Russia to carry her point in the 
far East against England and Japan. Indeed, 
in recent years the critics have come to describe 
France’s position as that of ‘tail to the Russian 
kite.” 

The war in the far East, and its revelation of 
Russia's corruption, internal weakness, and mili- 
tary inefficiency, has dealt the dual alliance a 
staggering blow ; this much the publicists gen- 
erally admit, though as to what the outcome will 
be there is little agreement. The course of thecon- 
flict has been a keen disappointment to France, 
not so much because she cares for Russia's 
fortunes in the: Orient as because the Russian 
defeat has revealed such undreamed-of weakness 
on the part of her ally in Europe. She had 
begun to suspect that the Russian alliance was 
one-sided in its financial and political advan- 
tages ; she now perceives that it is equally so in 
its military capacity. ‘From the French point 
of view, there is therefore not much left to be 
said for the arrangement, except one very impor- 
tant thing,—namely, that France has loaned more 
than nine milliards of francs ($1,800,000,000) on 
Russian securities and dare not pursue any pol- 
icy which would endanger this investment. The 
day upon which Russia should be forced to re- 
pudiate or to compound with her foreign credit- 
ors, either because of the costliness of the present 
war or because the international money market 
can no longer meet Russia's insatiable financial 
requirements, would be one of almost unparal- 
leled calamity for France. Russia’s financial 
position is one of extraordinary strength, and 
yet a collapse is not inconceivable, especially if 
the war continue. Should it come, the dual 
alliance could not survive a month, both because 
of the indignation of the French at their losses 
and because Russia would have proved herself 
financially unable to be an efficient ally to France 
in case of war. As things now stand, the future 
of the alliance is wholly uncertain. The compact 
may be consolidated on existing lines ; it may 
be modified by the admission of a third power, 
as Austria, or even Germany ; it may be broken 
up completely. 


THE POLICIES AND INFLUENCE OF GERMANY. 


In a very large measure, the reaction of the 
war upon the triple and dual alliances, and there- 
fore upon the politics of Europe in general, will 
be determined by the policies and influences of 
Germany. So far as now appears, the largest 
single consequence of the effacement of Russia 
is the preponderance which it gives to Germany 


in the affairs of the Continent. The period from 
about 1854 to 1870 was one of French prepon- 
derance ; that from 1870 to about 1890, one of 
German ascendency; that from 1890 to the 
present war, one of Russian preponderance ; 
and that following the defeat of Russia, one of 
renewed German paramountcy. The war has 
removed Russia’s corrective weight in the Euro- 
pean balance. When peace is made, this power 
will be exposed on two fronts, and the European 
will be the weaker,—unless a wholly unantici- 
pated policy of retrenchment in Asia and cor- 
responding aggression in Europe be fallen back 
upon. Germany will thus be left to work out 
her designs in central and western Europe with 
a free hand. Russia has long been Europe’s 
most effective barrier to German aggression, and 
therefore one of the mainstays of the world’s 
peace ; her break-down has become the opportu- 
nity of the Kaiser’s life. Germany is left incom- 
parably the foremost military power of Europe. 

German policy, under the shaping hand of Em- 
peror William, is twofold,—to hold the hegem- 
ony of Europe and to build up a maritime and 
colonial power superior to that of Great Britain. 
Russia’s preoccupation in the far East, and es- 
pecially her series of defeats, has afforded a 
chance which the Berlin government has not 
been slow to seize to realize the ‘first of these 
objects. The recent Morocco affair, with its se- 
quel in the fall of the French foreign minister, 
M. Delcassé, is generally interpreted as a deeply 
designed coup on the part of the Emperor to 
humiliate France and reduce her to a subordi- 
nate position in European diplomacy. Knowing 
that the triple alliance is about extinct, and that 
this, together with English distrust of her in- 
tentions, will soon leave her isolated in Europe, 
Germany has manifestly been planning to crush 
her traditional enemy, if not by war, then by 
diplomacy, while Russia is too crippled to come 
to her assistance, and before Great Britain be- 
comes aroused to the danger. ‘The Russian de- 
feat has already relieved Germany on the east, 
and if France can be forced to restrict her army 
the Kaiser can diminish expenditure on his own 
army and increase that on the fleet, with which 
his largest schemes are to be realized. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH RAPPROCHEMENT. 


One of the most conspicuous features of Euro- 
pean politics at the present day is the quite- un- 
precedented rapprochement of Great Britain and 
France. The relations between these two na- 
tions have been growing constantly closer for 
three or four years past, until now each govern. 
ment, backed up by public opinion, seems to be 
fairly striving to outdo the other in tokens of 
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good-will and respect. The formal basis for this 
agreeable state of affairs is the Anglo-French 
convention signed at London, April 8, 1904. 
This agreement secured for France a British ac- 
knowledgment of her sphere of influence in Mo- 
rocco, and for Great Britain a French pledge 
not to interfere with the British occupation of 
Egypt ; and several other matters which might 
well have become grounds for serious conflict 
between the two powers were adjusted with 
mutual satisfaction. The significance of this con- 
vention lay largely in its date. The Russo-Jap- 
anese war had just begun, and people were anx- 
iously inquiring how far the conflict was likely 
to spread. Inasmuch as Great Britain was an 
ally of Japan and France stood in a similar rela- 
tion to Russia, it did not seem unreasonable to 
expect both of the great Western powers to be 
dragged into it. But, happily, neither was 
obliged by the terms of its affiliation to become 
a belligerent, and both were above all things else 
desirous of peace. The result was that while 
their Eastern allies were falling into deadly com- 
bat their own diplomats went steadily ahead 
with the work already begun, and, greatly to the 
world’s surprise, concluded a most wholesome 
and far-reaching convention, giving every possi- 
ble assurance of continued peace. Such a thing 
would have been utterly impossible a hundred, 
or even fifty, years ago. 

The Anglo-French entente is eminently pleasing 
to several of the powers of Europe ; to others it 
is a matter of indifference ; to only two is it of- 
fensive. Russia dislikes it in so far as it has 
strengthened the determination of her ally not 
to be drawn into the war. And to Germany it 
is gall and wormwood. When the convention 
of 1904 was published, Emperor William made 
a brave effort to bide his time and until then 
conceal his feelings. But during the present 
year numerous expressions have come from him 
and his representatives which show the most 
uncompromising hostility to the arrangement. 
Chancellor von Bilow tried to represent to 
France that it is contrary to her interests, and 
that she ought to join with Germany in a policy 
of aggrandizement and domination in Europe, 
but his efforts were repulsed. Then came the 
Kaiser’s Morocco demonstration, it being be 
lieved at Berlin that the moment to break up 
the Anglo-French entente had come, and that 
France could be stampeded into an offensive 
and defensive alliance with Germany on the lat- 
ter’s terms. M. Delcassé was forced out of office, 
and, according to the opinion of most intelligent 
observers, German intrigue scored another vic- 
tory. Yet, so far as can now be judged, the re- 
sults fell far short of what had been expected. 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


The key-note to German foreign policy just now 
is the desire to keep the Anglo-French under. 
standing from solidifying into a formal alliance. 
If the Morocco coup was intended to force the 
two friendly nations apart, it miscarried sadly, 
since the most obvious effect of it has been fur- 
ther to consolidate their interests and emphasize 
their sympathies. Neither power wants war; 
neither indulges in dreams of European aggres- 
sion ; neither wishes to see the balance of power 
disturbed. Inasmuch ‘as all of these things are 
seriously threatened at the hands of Germany, it 
does not require much wisdom to foretell the 
continued close relations of the English and the 
French for some time to come in the face of the 
common enemy. 


‘“‘ ECONOMICALLY, GERMANY IS A DISTURBING 
FORCE.” 


The problem of Europe’s immediate future is 
not merely a political one; it contains also a 
very important economic element. The close 
financial connection between France and Russia 
has already been alluded to as a preserving force 
in the dual alliance. France to-day is burdened 
with a far larger debt than any other nation in 
the world (about $6,500,000,000) ; military and 
naval expenditure produces constantly recurring 
deficits ; taxation is as heavy as can be borne; 
and it is only national thrift that fends off 
financial collapse. It is above all things else 
essential, therefore, that the loans to Russia be 
not jeopardized, and from this standpoint the 
war in the East cannot be terminated any too 
soon. Should it go on, the heaviest pressure 
that can be put upon France to enter it will 
come from the thousands who have financial 
interests involved. In any case, the appearances 
now are that future Russian loans will have to 
be negotiated in Berlin rather than in Paris. 
On the economic as well as the political side, 
Germany is to-day the disturbing factor in Eu- 
rope. German tariffs, industries, finance, and 
commerce contain the promise of far-reaching 
changes,—changes which on the whole have 
already been marked out by political consid- 
erations, but which are likely to be intensified 
and hastened by influences essentially economic. 
Thus, Germany’s policy of trade restriction is 
having not a little to do with the decadence of 
the triple alliance. Austria-Hungary, and even 
more Italy, feels that Germany is utterly incon- 
siderate of the interests of her allies, and that 
the alliance is not worth while, being as barren 
of commercial as of military advantages. Like- 
wise, the relations of Germany and France are af- 
fected by the former’s commercial preponderance. 
France's foreign trade is regarded by many as 
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on the decline and in a,fair way to be ruined, 
partly because of the growing commerce of the 


United States, but mainly because of German 


rivalry in the world’s markets. Most of all is 
Great Britain affected by Germany’s rapid eco- 
nomic rise and her transformation from an agri- 
cultural to an industrial and commercial state. 
England and Germany can never be real friends, 
for there must ever be between them the keenest 
rivalry for trade, land, and colonies. The Eng- 
lish believe absolutely that Germany’s longing 
for sea power, foreign possessions, and commer- 
cial domination constitutes their gravest menace 
as a nation, and in this they are not far wrong. 
The consequence, therefore, is certain to be the 
continued alienation of the two peoples ; and this 
inevitably means the strengthening of friendship 
between the English and the French. 

It is but fair to recognize that in the re-shap- 
ing of Europe political and economic forces are 
supplemented in no slight degree by racial and 
religious considerations. Among these may be 
mentioned the affinity of the Italians and the 
French, tending to disrupt the triplice ; the 
close relations of Germany and the Papacy, 
operating to the same end; the heterogeneity 
of Austria-Hungary, rendering the future of 
that nation so uncertain; and the anti-Semitic 
campaign in eastern and central Europe, tend- 
ing to alienate from governments like the Rus- 
sian the support of the Jewish financiers, but 
in all probability destined to work out eventually 
in a virtual bargain whereby larger toleration 
will be exchanged for Hebrew gold. 

Bearing in mind the limitations before men- 
tioned, the main features of the European situa- 
tion as influenced by the present war may be 
sunmarized somewhat as follows : 


THE PRESENT SITUATION AND THE FUTURE. 


1. The triple alliance, already tottering, is 
being materially weakened by the withdrawal of 
Russian fighting capacity from central Europe. 
Austria-Hungary and Italy have now even less 
need of German protection than formerly. 

2. The dual alliance continues to exist, but 
with an extremely uncertain future. The tem- 
porary effacement of Russia leaves France in 
serious doubt as to how-to proceed. Russia will, 
of course, desire to continue the arrangement, 
unless, perhaps, in event of an alliance with Ger- 
many. France may prefer to ally herself with 
Great Britain, or with both Great Britain and Italy. 

3. The Anglo-Japanese alliance seems certain 
to be renewed and to be extended in scope. This 
alliance, the only one to which Great Britain is 
now a party, was concluded by Baron Hayashi 
aud Lord Lansdowne at London, January 30, 





1902. It differs from those among exclusively 
European powers in that its text has been made 
public (see the Review or Reviews, April, 1902, 
page 462). In essence, the alliance is an agree- 
ment between Great Britain and Japan for the 
maintenance of the integrity of China and the 
independence of Korea, and for the securing 
of equal opportunities in those countries for the 
commerce and industry of all nations. It has 
been popular from the outset with the English, 
and there is now very little doubt that it should 
be renewed when it expires, year after next. It 
is generally deemed desirable, however, that its 
scope be broadened so as to apply to central 
Asia as well as to the far East. Japanese suc- 
cess has turned aside the Russian danger in the 
latter quarter, which was what really prompted 
the alliance in the first place ; but it is thought 
not unlikely that the pressure of the Muscovite 
may break out on the Indian frontier, and Great 
Britain would be very glad to be assured of Jap- 
anese aid in that contingency. At present it 
seems probable that the alliance will be broad- 
ened to provide for keeping Russia in her pres- 
ent boundaries, putting the English fleet at 
Japan’s disposal, and giving the English the ser- 
vice of the Japanese army if India is attacked. 

4, The preoccupation of Russia, and especially 
her defeat on land and vanquishment on sea, has 
restored to Germany her former preponderance 
in the affairs of Europe. Before the war, Rus- 
sia was considered the leading military power ; 
now it is Germany that holds that position. The 
effect of the change is already visible in a stiffen- 
ing of policy toward France and Great Britain. 

5. The German preponderance is an outcome 
of the war, and the recent strengthening of the 
Anglo-French entente is an outcome of the Ger- 
man preponderance. Whether the entente will 
develop into a fixed alliance remains to be seen. 
Certainly it will not if the Kaiser has his way. 
But in any case, the close relations of Great 
Britain and France, so auspicious for the peace of 
Europe, seem likely to be continued indefinitely. 

6. A re grouping of powers as a result of the 
war may very well bring about one or more of 
several possible alliances. The most probable of 
these are Germany-Russia, Great Britain- France, 
and Great Britain-France-Italy. It is safe to 
assume that if the first of these were to be con- 
summated the second, and very likely the third, 
would quickly follow. Other alliances, quite 
within the range of possibility but requiring 
some at present unforeseen contingencies to 
bring them about, are Great Britain- Russia, 
Great Britain-France-Russia, Great Britain-Ja- 
pan-Russia, Germany-France-Russia, and even 
Russia-Japan. 
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HO is Thomas F. Ryan? 
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| one-half millions of dollars? This is the ques- 
Wy tion which men have been asking all over the 
country. Mr. Ryan is well known in New 
York. He is known to many men of affairs 
throughout the country. But to the country at 
large his was till recently an unfamiliar name. 
Even now there is vast curiosity concerning 
him, his career, his character, his ambitions. 
He is a new star in the financial firmament, and 
all the telescopes are aimed at him. He is 
worthy of study. He is interesting in himself, 
interesting in what he has done and is doing. 
He is still more interesting in what he aspires 
to do. He is a man the country will have to 
reckon with in many ways as the years come 
along and events crowd upon us. 

Here is a man who appears to have some pe- 
culiar power which enables him to realize all his 
aspirations. If his success continue, if his run 
of luck never break, there is no telling to what 
heights he may not yet rise. The country will 
do well to keep an eye upon him. For his am- 
bitions are not small. He is a man who strikes 
high and does not lose his hatchet. We shall 
give a glimpse of his strenuous future, and of 
the keen interest the public must have in him, 
when we state with accuracy what his aspira- 
tions are. 

He hopes to become the greatest and most 
influential financier on the American continent. 
He hopes to be the chief power behind the Dem- 
ocratic party, and to pose before the country 
as a Warwick, a maker of Presidents. Any man 
may aspire to kingship in Wall Street and to 
the honor of placing his own man in the White 
House. It requires an extraordinary man to 
hug such an ambition. and at the same time to 
gather into his hands the power which promises 
to enable him to realize it. 










FROM VIRGINIA TO WALL STREET. 
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Thomas Faulkner Ryan is an extraordinary 
man. If he were not he could not have done 
what he has already done. He was born in Nel- 
son County, Virginia, in October, 1851. His 
parents were well-to-do, of Scotch-Irish descent, 
but Virginian to the core. The Civil War ruined 
them. After the war, young Ryan had to go to 
work. Hence, we must regard him as a type of 





RYAN: A NEW POWER IN FINANCE. 


BY AN OBSERVER IN WALL STREET. 





many thousands of Southern-born men,—men 
released from the restraint of wealth or compe- 
tence by the Civil War, freed from the bondage 
of do-nothingism which had hitherto held them, 
forced to individualism and to effort by the great 
convulsion which upset all social conditions, that 
mighty upheaval which has proved the making 
of the South and of the Southern people. Young 
Ryan had to go to work. So he went to Balti- 
more and found employment as clerk in a dry- 
goods house. At twenty-two he married a most 
estimable young woman, a daughter of his em- 
ployer, Miss Barry, now, as an accomplished ma- 
tron and the mother of five sons, noted for her 
active work in charity and her generous gifts to 
public institutions. At seventeen a clerk ina 
commercial house, at twenty-two a married man, 
at twenty-three a member of a brokers’ firm in 
Wall Street, at twenty-six a member of the Stock 
Exchange, and at thirty-five the right-hand man 
of the late William C. Whitney in traction de- 
velopment in New York City,—such was the 
rapid progress of Mr. Ryan. 


THE NEW POWER BEHIND THE TAMMANY THRONE, 


In New York financiering and politics and 
franchise-manipulating he had found the career 
best fitting his talents. And his talents came 
rapidly to the fore. It was not long before he 
was noted as the shrewdest man in the Whitney 
entourage,—and William C. Whitney was a well- 
nigh infallible judge of men. Ryan became 
Whitney’s understudy. He prepared to take 
that most clever man’s place. He had all the 
qualifications. Like his chief, he burrowed. He 
never showed his hand. He managed always to 
hold’a reserve power unguessed by his contem- 
poraries. The foundations of William C. W hit 
ney’s fortune were laid in his ability to manipu- 
late Tammany Hall. Ryan walked in the same 
path. He, too, became a power in the Hall. 
Whitney was adept and marvelous in quietly, 
furtively, secretly intrenching himself next to 
the sources of political power in Manhattan. 
Ryan was fully as clever ashe. When, surfeited 
with success and money, Whitney virtually re- 
tired to take his ease in a life of luxury and 
pleasure-seeking, Ryan was ready to fill his place. 
He filled it. Long before Whitney’s death, Ryan 
was the big nian, the responsible man, in the vast 
corporation they and their associates had built 
up,—the surface street-railway system of New 






























“RYAN: A NEW POWER IN FINANCE. 


York City. The secret of 
Whitney’s power in metro- 
politan affairs having to 
do with politics and fran- 
chises was the strange in- 
fluence he wielded over 
Richard Croker. Changes 
came in Tammany. The 
chief exiled himself, half 
through timidity, half 
through surfeit. He 
named as his successor a 
young man named Charles 
Murphy, — not a strong 
man, not a born leader, 
weak on the whole, an ac- 
cident of choice because 
those who chose did not 
want strength, but com- 
pliance. And when the 
changes were made, and 
men began to look about 
to see who was the power 
behind the new leader, 
who lurked away off in 
the background pulling 
the wires that led to the 
Hall, they soon found him. 
It was none other than 
Whitney’s successor, 
Thomas F. Ryan. 


A KING OF FINANCE. 


Ryan marched fast. 
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He carried a big stick Copyright, 1905, by the Special News Agency. 


and kept an habitual si- 
lence. He was never a 
talker, ever a doer. He kept well out of the 
press. His name was little known, even in 


New York. Yet every once in a while it was. 


whispered about that he had acquired an active 
interest or absolute control of this or that large 
concern. He quietly, insidiously, persistently, 
spread himself. The surface street railways 
were: broadened and twice reorganized, each 
time’ coming out with bigger capitalization than 
before, and after each twist Mr. Ryan emerging 
with a cipher added to the figure which roughly 
denoted his fortune. He became president of the 
Morton Trust Company,—every operator in cor- 
porations wants'a banking house or trust com- 
pany for-his lair. He invested in West Vir- 
ginia and Ohio coal and railway properties. 
He was one of the moving factors in the organ- 
ization of the Tobacco Trust, with all its clever 
stock-manipulation. He became a. power in 
Consolidated Gas, in the National Bank of Com- 
merce, the Union Exchange Bank, the Pére 


MR. THOMAS FAULKNER RYAN. 


Marquette Railway, the Hocking Valley, and 
many other corporations. Suddenly, a few years 
ago, it dawned upon Wall Street that this tall, 
dark-skinned, silent man who wore always the 
black slouch hat of the South and the elegant, 
unobtrusive manners of his people was a real 
power in the world of finance. 

Let no one imagine that all this success was 
wrought without work, without genius in the 
work. Nor without turning some sharp corners. 
Not without some transactions even now imper- 
fectly understood, but to this day much whis- 
pered of. Once Whitney and Ryan were pressed 
hard by enemies in Wall Street,—enemies not 
made in the financial district, but through family 
and other outside relations. Ata moment of crisis 
two millions of money was needed, and needed 
quickly. Even in Wall Street, and with men of 
actual success, two millions is sometimes a large 
sum to produce at the word. Mr. Ryan produced 
it, and saved the day. Where did he get it? 
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He borrowed it from a bank in which he had a 
say, and borrowed it through his office boy. The 
bank failed. But the office boy is still with Mr. 
Ryan, and Mr. Ryan will make a rich man of 
him before he gets through. He sticks by his 
friends,—let this much be said to his credit. 

Mr. Ryan reorganized the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway, and became the master of that impor- 
tant property. Now the Richmond bankers 
with whom he started the business, Williams & 
Sons, an old and highly respected house, are 
sending out reams of circulars describing how 
Mr. Ryan did it. They charge bad faith, slip- 
periness, overreaching, forgetfulness of pledge, 
and all that. We do not know the truth. Prob- 
ably -there’ was nothing dishonorable, nothing 
criminal. Only a playing of the game down 
South just as they play it in New York. 





IN CONTROL OF THE EQUITABLE. 


Finally he bought the controlling stock in 
Equitable from young Mr. Hyde. The country 
was astounded. Even yet it is not fully reas- 
sured. Mr. Ryan is so far seemingly trying to 
do the best that can be done to protect the so- 
ciety and to restore it to its former prestige. 
The public can well afford to wait, to be fair, 
to judge by results. The only success Mr. Ryan 
can make in Equitable is a real success, an 
honorable success. But while awaiting the 
outcome in hopefulness and tolerance it is quite 
unnecessary and fruitless for Mr. Ryan's friends 
to seek to impose upon the public the fiction 
that Mr. Ryan has nothing more to do with 
the management of the Equitable than any other 
policy or stock holder. He has everything to 
do with it. He is the responsible man behind 
the society. The public will hold him to his re- 
sponsibility as long as he is the man that con- 
trols the men who run the corporation. 


THE RYAN GROUP OF INTERESTS. 


Mr. Ryan has been described by men who 
know him well as the most daring. plunger in 
New York. He is not so much a speculator in 
shares as he is a manipulator of corporations. 
He organizes, or reorganizes, or buys control, 
and then steps in and manipulates. He bought 
another, a smaller, insurance company, one day. 
There is no telling what he will buy next. He 
seems to have a mania for adding corporations to 
his string. Already he is at the head of one of the 
greatest groups in the metropolis, embracing not 
only railways and industrials, but in the field of 
finance alone rising to mammoth proportions. 
The “allied interests” which are known in the 
financial district to belong to the Ryan group 
are thus catalogued : 
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Institution. Assets. 

Equitable Life Assurance Society............. $414,000,000 
Mutual Life Insurance Company ............. 441,000,000 
National Bank of Commerce.................. 251,000,000 
Equitable Trust Company .................006. 52,000,000 
Mercantile Trust Company 69,000,000 
Morton Trust Company........ 61,000,000 
Guarantee Trust Company 48,000,000 
Washington Life Insurance Company........ 18,000,000 

GIADIIDU.<.\, larsieseistoreverniolare tenis Sr aO EAGER $1,354,000,000 











Here is an aggregate of assets exceeding by 
two hundred ‘nillions of dollars the combined 
deposits of the associated banks of New York 
City. No one supposes that Mr. Ryan controls 
all these concerns. Some of them he controls; 
in others h@ exercises strong influence. In the 
group, his is probably by long odds the strong- 
est personality. It is quite unnecessary to point 
out that these figures and facts spell one word, 
and that word is—power. 

Where will Mr. Ryan’s ambition stop? It is 
impossible to say. With this as a foundation, 
almost anything is within his reach. He is am- 
bitious, tireless, persistent. He is now among 
the leaders. In five years, at the rate at which 
he is going, he will be at the very top. 


A CORNER ON NEW YORK’S TRANSPORTATION. 


One of his ambitions, characteristic of the 
man and his daring, is to form a transportation 
trust that shall embrace all the street railways, 
all the elevated lines, all the subways, in Greater 
New York,—a billion-dollar transportation trust. 


Mr. Ryan perceived long ago what other capi- 


talists are just beginning to understand,—that 
one of the finest of all fields for investment and 
creation in the transportation line is in the me- 
tropolis. There golden prizes are to be won; 
there vast fortunes are to be made. Wonderful 
indeed is the power of the humble nickel mul- 
tiplied by millions a day. 


A LEADER IN NATIONAL POLITICS. 


Now Mr. Ryan aspires to leadership of the 
national Democracy. It was he who fought for 
the gold standard at St. Louis last year and was 
compelled to compromise with Bryan because 
the lieutenants of Parker would not take the risk 
of losing the nomination prize. Is this remark- 
ably successful Virginian, this dry-goods clerk of 
thirty years ago, strong and clever enough to 
obtain the mastery of the Democracy in 1905, 
in 1912, and put his man in the Presidential 
chair? He has Tammany as a foundation to 
stand upon. He has great financial power. He 
is gathering more. He is a man of the present 
and the future. We shall wait and see. 























DENMARK THE BUFFER STATE OF THE NORTH. 


BY JULIUS MORITZEN. 


T= tension between Germany and France, 

and the widespread European complica- 
tions bound to follow should the Moroccan situ- 
ation be the cause of war, give color to the be- 
lief that when Norway broke away from Sweden 
she sounded the first note of warning for the 
powers to keep hands off Scandinavia. There 
can be little doubt that, once the Swedish na- 
tion becomes reconciled to the action of the 
Norwegians in dissolving the union, the brother 
peoples will enter upon a season of real friendli- 
ness such as has been unknown in that section 
for close on to a century. Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden are sure to ap- 


siderable period. It is this fact which has led 
the Danes to expend millions of kroner on the 
defense system of the country. And while a 
conflict between Great Britain and the empire 
of the Czar is a remote possibility, Denmark's 
preparedness will go far toward instilling that 
respect which is the handmaid of diplomacy 
where points at issue await settlement. 

That Germany within recent times has paid 
considerably more than passing attention to the 
defense plans of Denmark has not escaped the 
Danes, whose military astuteness is proverbial. 
At the instigation of the Kaiser himself, Lieut.- 





pear in the new réle of a 
united Scandinavia, the good- 
will of which will be worth 
while cultivating. Both Eng- 
land and Germany have for 
some time been suitors for 
the favors of the northern 
countries, and this in itself is 
an evidence that the friend- 
ship of Scandinavia, what- 
ever eventualities may be 
precipitated, has a current 
value. 

Previous to the Russian 
naval defeats at the hands 
of Japan, England might 
have looked in the direc- 
tion of the Baltic, fearing 
an antagonist sufficiently 
strong in ships to give her 
concern. Even at that time 
Denmark constituted the 
buffer state between the two 
powers. Scandinavia, as a 
whole, may be considered the Abo) 
dividing line between these pi 
great nations. j 6. | 

Not only would an alliance ale 
with Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden prove a decisive 
quantity to either the Mus- 
covite or the Englishman 
in war, but Scandinavia on 
the offensive against either 
England or Russia would 
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have a fighting chance to 
keep off the enemy for a con- 


MAP OF DENMARK, SHOWING ENTRANCE TO THE BALTIC, 
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KING CHRISTIAN 1X. OF DENMARK. 


Col. R. von Bieberstein inspected the quite 
openly exposed fortifications of Copenhagen, 
and what he has written regarding the vulner- 
ability, or otherwise, of the Danish capital has 
been taken to heart in Denmark’s military cir- 
cles. Beyond a doubt, Den- 


while, the Scandinavian allies of the Danes 
would be enabled to assert themseives effectively. 
Following the recent Danish cabinet crisis, 
when the portfolios of war and navy were given 
into the hands of a civilian, J. C. Christensen, the 
former minister for instruction of the Deuntzer 
régime, @ special defense commission has had 
under consideration ways and means best suited 
for the protection of the country. Denmark's 
peculiar strategic position came to the fore at 
the breaking out of the Russo-Japanese conflict 
when it appeared as if England were about to 
be drawn into the fray. Denmark made prepa- 
rations hurriedly for the protection of Copen- 
hagen. The forts fronting the sound were made 
ready for action, a great number of torpedo boats 
were placed in commission, several divisions of 
mining engineers were called to the colors, while 
two new redoubts were quickly constructed on 
the island of Saltholm. The advantage of these 
precautionary measures was fully confirmed 
through the then Japanese minister to St. Peters- 
burg, Kurino, who pointed significantly to Den- 
mark’s difficult position shouid the war result in 
other powers being concerned. The danger of 
such a general conflict is never entirely absent. 
The Danish Defense Commission is far from 
being unanimous as to what is the best plan 
making for a complete protection of the capital. 
The majority of the members are for the aban- 
doning of the land defenses and the strengthen- 
ing of Seeland’s coast line by adding more forts 
and introducing a mining system covering all 
the adjacent waters. The minority of the com- 
mission, however, and the leading military ex- 
perts of the country are for the retention of the 





mark to-day is much more 
favorably situated than when 
Prussia despoiled the country 
of Schleswig-Holstein, and 
while little apprehension ex- 
ists on the score of Germany 
again attacking her northern 
neighbor, should a war break 
out’ between England and 
the German Empire it might 
prove impossible for either 
belligerent to keep Danish 
territory inviolate. Den- 
mark’s neutrality would be 
thrown to the winds where 
the fate of empires would be 
at stake. Still, in her defense 
of such neutrality Denmark 
would gain time sufficient to 
make any trespasser - pause 
before advancing. Mean. 








THE THORWALDSEN MUSEUM AT COPENHAGEN. 
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Cc. BERG. 


(Member of the Danish lower house, (President of the Danish lower house, 
and representative Liberal.) navy.) 


and a democratic leader.) 


present land fortifications in order that the cap- 
ital may be securely protected against an enemy 
invading Seeland from the north or the west. 
The very circumstance that Seeland’s coast line 
in its entirety does not lend itself to a complete 
protection through either forts, mines, or tor- 
pedo equipment speaks favorably for the claim 
of the Danish military experts in their assertion 
that, apart from what is done toward protecting 
Copenhagen from the sea, the land fortifications 
must be retained. 

Nearly one hundred mil- 
lion kroner have been ex- 
pended on the land defenses, 
which sum it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to raise a 
second time were it a ques- 
tion of abandoning the forts 
for the present and remov- 
ing the guns, and in after 
years restoring them to ser- 
viceable condition. How- 
ever, since it will be a ques- 
tion of defending Copen- 
hagen to the utmost, it may 
be taken for granted that 
the harbor and the sea de- 
fenses will claim the atten- 
tion of the defense” €om- 
mission “no. hatter what is 
done for the protection of 


the landward side of the 
clty. 


HERMAN TRIER. 





JENS CHRISTIAN CHRISTENSEN. 


(Minister of the Danish army and 


It can be gathered from what has become pub- 
lic property that in case of war a concentration 
of Denmark’s available army must take place on 
Seeland. Here, with the assistance of the fleet, 
the defenders would make a determined stand. 
Then, when a landing of the enemy could be no 
longer prevented, it would behoove the Danes 
to stay the progress of the invaders in their 
march on Copenhagen ; and, finally, to, defend 
the capital until such time when the one or the 
other friendly power would lend its interven- 





THE COURT-HOUSE, COPENHAGEN. 
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THE MARBLE CHURCH, COPENHAGEN, 


tion. The Danish capital, for this reason, has 
been made into a great fortified camp, with im- 
mense breastworks guarding the western side. 
Toward the north the fortifications are even 
more redoubtable, while the intersecting of many 
canals insures a floating of the entire district in 
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case of attack from that quarter. In the esti- 
mate of von Bieberstein, however, who may be 
said to represent the German view of the situa- 
tion, the bombardment of Copenhagen will be 
somewhat difficult to prevent. The measures 
taken may result in checking an enemy advan. 
cing from the sea, but it is pointed out that the 
northern entrance to the sound is still consider- 
ably exposed. The greatest strength lies toward 
the southern end of the sound. 

An inner and outer line of forts constitute 
the principal defenses. Their equipment is of 
the finest in existence. The possession of ('o- 
penhagen Harbor, with its every facility for the 
refitting of men-of-war, would prove of the ut- 
most value to the enemy and place him at an 
advantage should some ally come to the assist- 
ance of the Danes. The sound once gained, the 
aggressor would control the better part of the 
North Sea and the Baltic. 

In a war between Germany and France, Co- 
penhagen would hold the key to the situation 
in case the French fleet could be spared in the 
Mediterranean and, entering the northern wa- 
ters, overwhelm the as yet inferior German fleet. 
It might then be possible to bring to comple- 
tion a plan like that of 1870, which purposed 
the landing of an army in Denmark, from where 
a diversion was to be made against northern 
Germany. Faulty preparations on the part of 
France and the quick march of events in Alsace 
precluded the cgnsummation of the French plan. 
But while history may not repeat itself as mat- 
ters happened ‘in the sixties and the seventies, 
Denmark confesses to no little uneasiness lest 
the one or the other of the four great powers 




















A VIEW OF THE HARBOR OF COPENHAGEN AND THE SOUND. 
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WEST BRIDGE AVENUE, COPENHAGEN, 


(A leading thoruughfare in the new section of the city.) 


should feel impelled to take temporary posses- 
sion of the country in case of warfare. 

How to bring the troops from Jutland and 
Fiinen to Seeland in the quickest possible time 
and without interference on the part of the hos- 
tile fleet is what concerns the Danish Defense 
Commission in its plans for the protection of 
the nation. It is already agreed that only suffi- 
cient troops be left in the provinces to guard 
against the depredations of raiding parties. On 
Seeland will gather the main strength of the 
Danish army. Railroad and steamship arrange- 
ments have already been completed for the 
transporting of the troops. On the island 
where is located the capital of Denmark the 
issue will be awaited. Here fate will decide 
whether the Danes are to'remain independent. 

The peninsula apart, the enemy which will 
attempt to reach Danish territory by water has 
four roads to choose from. From the stand- 
point of Germany, one object would probably 
be to prevent the assembling of troops on See- 
land. To take the route from Wilhelmshaven 
or the Elbe, however, is unsuitable by reason of 
the time it takes,—the distance around the Skaw 
would take twenty-eight hours. Through the 





Little Belt only the smaller ships could pass, and 
their effectiveness would be negative in view of 
the reception awaiting them from the Danish 
shore batteries. 

It is, perhaps, in the Great Belt that the 
enemy from the south will center his efforts. 
The water between Fiinen and Seeland has a suf- 
ficient depth to permit the largest battleships an 
unhindered passage. Still, it will require pilots 
thoroughly acquainted with the thoroughfare to 
avoid the many hidden rocks and sand banks 
that lurk here. Considering the importance of 
the Great Belt to Denmark in the event of war, 
it is likely that the plans of the defense com- 
mission for the fortifying of the shores of Fiinen 
and Seeland will be brought to maturity in the 
quickest time possible. 

There is every reason to believe that before long 
the northern entrance to the sound, which is 
the door to Copenhagen, -will be safeguarded as 
thoroughly as is the southern gateway. When 
the time for action arrives, an enemy will find 
himself confronted by conditions differing total- 
ly from those which obtained in 1801 and 1807, 
when unwelcome visitors laid siege to Copen- 
hagen and despoiled Denmark of her navy. 























OKLAHOMA, A VIGOROUS WESTERN 
COMMONWEALTH. 


BY CLARENCE H. MATSON. 


F aalat oe d to mythology, Minerva had no 

childhood, but sprang full-armed, a vigor- 
ous young woman, from the head of Jupiter. 
Oklahoma is the Minerva of the States, With 
her there was no period of slow settlement. On 
the day that her borders were opened to the set- 
tler she sprang full-fledged, a vigorous young 
commonwealth, into the Union. And on the 
day that Congress admits her to Statehood she 
will take rank with the foremost of the Western 
States. Her population of a million and three 
hundred thousand,—which is the combined pop- 
ulation of Oklahoma and Indian Territory, ac- 
cording to the annual report of Governor Fer- 
guson for the year ending June 30, 1904; it is 
probably somewhat more than that now,—will 
place her in advance of at least twenty-one of 
her sister States, several of them among the 
original thirteen. Not counting Texas, only two 
States west of the Missouri will be her equal in 
number of people—Kansas and California. In 
old New England, three States—New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and Rhode Island, 
combined and still not contain as great a popu- 
lation as this new commonwealth in the West 
will have on the first day of its Statehood. 





HOW THE COUNTRY WAS OPENED TO: SETTLEMENT. 


No other State ever had such a remarkable 
growth and prosperity as Oklahoma. Sixteen 
years ago last March the prairie winds blew 
over wide expanses of plains with no signs of 
human habitation on them for miles at a stretch. 
A month later, on April 22, 1889, upward of 
one hundred thousand persons engaged in the 
most spectacular race in history—a race for 
homes. That was the day when the first Okla- 
homa counties were opened for settlement. For 
weeks the home-seekers had been gathering 
along the borders of the promised land, but 
they were not allowed to enter it till the signal 
was given. It was a go-as-you-please race. 
Men,—and women, too,—went on horseback, in 
wagons, in trains, and on foot, and at nightfall 
of that first day of its history Oklahoma had a 
larger population than the State of Nevada. 
‘owns were surveyed, and sprung up in a night, 
and in a week a new empire had been created 
in the Southwest. 

A year later the Iowa, Pottawatomie, and Sac 
and Fox reservations were opened for settle- 


ment, and Lincoln and Pottawatomie counties, 
two of the richest in the Territory, were formed. 
The following year the Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
reservations added half-a-dozen counties in west- 
ern Oklahoma. In 1893, the «Cherokee Strip,” 
a body of land fifty-eight miles wide along the 
southern border of Kansas, was opened with an- 
other “rush,” and in 1901 came the great draw- 
ing for lands in the Kiowa country. Thus, what 
is now Oklahoma Territory has been taken by 
the white man, and the homes of the Anglo- 
Saxon now dot the prairie. 

Originally what will doubtless become the 
State of Oklahoma—now the twin Territories of 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory—was set aside 
by the Government for an Indian empire. Near- 
ly a century ago, soon after Louisiana was pur- 
chased from Napoleon, there was formulated this 
policy to set apart a body of land far off in the 
heart of this newly acquired territory, to which 
the Indians might be moved, and where they 
would neither disturb nor be disturbed by the 
white man. But the time came when the ever- 
aggressive Anglo-Saxon conquered the wilder- 
ness adjoining the Indian empire, and he looked 
with longing toward its fertile prairies and 
wooded hills. The wandering bands of Indians 
were putting the more westerly lands to little 
use, and the central-western portion was ceded 
by them back to the United States. <A few 
years later came the opening of 1889 and the 
organization of Oklahoma Territory. 

There were hardships to be encountered and 
difficulties to be overcome at first, but the people 
who settled Oklahoma were not the kind to be 
frightened by hardships. Pioneers never are. 
They conquered the soil, and it poured out its 
wealth for them. There is no more fertile re- 
gion on the American continent than this new 
empire. With each additional year came new 
settlers, and each year’s crops have added to the 
riches of the people; and now, only sixteen 
years from the time the Territory was first 
opened, there is prosperity and contentment 
everywhere among a population of seven or eight 
hundred thousand people. 


INDIAN ALLOTMENTS AND THE DAWES COMMISSION. 


Meanwhile another condition has prevailed in 
the Indian Territory. There the Five Nations,— 
the Cherokees, the Choctaws, the Chickasaws, the 























Creeks, and the Seminoles,—have remained in 
possession of the land, each nation with its own 
chief, or governor, council, and separate govern- 
ment. But the Anglo-Saxon has not kept out. 
With a total population to-day of approximately 
six hundred thousand, less than one hundred 
thousand are Indians. Such a fertile region 
could not fail to attract the white man, and he 
has gone there in great numbers. He could not 
own real estate, and he has had to lease by the 
year from the Indian owners what he wanted to 
use, but this has not deterred the Anglo-Saxon 
from entering the Territory and developing its 
resources ; and now that there is a prospect of a 
new order of things, and as the resources of the 
region become better known, the influx of the 
whites is more rapid than ever. 

More than ten years ago it became evident 
that the policy of maintaining the Indians in 
common on their reservations had its evils, and 
the Commission to the Five Tribes, generally 
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AN OKLAHOMA HARVEST SCENE.—NOTE THE NUMBER OF MACHINES AT WORK IN THIS SINGLE FIELD. 








known as the Dawes Commission, was created 
in 1893 to prepare the Indians for individual 
ownership of land. At first the commission was 
only advisory and its work was almost futile, 
but in more recent years it has been given the 
power to allot the land of each tribe among its 


members and to lay out town sites.. On these’ 


official town sites white men were allowed to 
make entries on lots, which were ‘scheduled ” 
to them, and to which they may now secure title 
by paying the appraised value of the lots. The 
appraisement is fixed by town-site commissions 
appointed for that purpose. As the allotments 
of the farming lands are made the Indian own- 
ers thay sell.a portion of them under certain 
regulations and restrictions. The Dawes Com- 
mission will practically complete its work next 
year, and in the not distant future it will be 
possible for white settlers to purchase title to a 
large amount of land, most of it rich and some 
of it highly improved. 














EIGHTY THOUSAND DOLLARS’ WORTH OF OKLAHOMA COTTON READY FOR SHIPMENT. 
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Next year, too, the tribal governments will 
pass out of existence and the Indians will be- 
come actual citizens of the United States. It 
will therefore be necessary to provide for State- 
hood or for a Territorial government, and it is 
commonly conceded that the twin Territories 
will be admitted together as the State of Okla- 
homa. 

The coming of Statehood will give the whites 
in the Indian Territory many privileges that 
have been denied them heretofore. They have 
been actual aliens in the past. Not only have 
they been powerless to acquire title to homes 
or other real estate until recently, but they have 
been without voice in governmental affairs. The 
Indian has been the actual citizen. He has 
elected the governors, or chiefs, of the tribes and 
the tribal councils, and the government schools 
have been primarily for the Indian children. 
With Statehood all this will, of course, change, 
and the white man will govern. There will be 
hundreds of offices to fill at the first election in 
the Indian Territory,—some of them choice 
plums. 

The Indians are by no means the wild and 
untutored savages that the name commonly 
suggests to Eastern people. In many instances 
the Indian is a steady tiller of the soil, as civi- 
lized as the whites. Good schools are maintained 
for the Indian children, not only primary, but 
academic schools as well. Some of the leaders 
among the Indians are accustomed to all the 
advantages of a high civilization. They have 
good houses and are well-to-do. 

Much of the Indian Territory and some of 
southeastern Oklahoma is wooded. Such trees 
as oak, ash, elm, hackberry, hickory, pecan, cot- 





MAKING CORN INTO BEEF—CATTLE 


tonwood, walnut, and cedar abound ; but farther 
west the timbered areas are found only along the 
banks of the streams, as in central Kansas. This 
timber and the intervening tracts of prairie give 
a variety not found in some of the Western States. 
In the Indian Territory there are large tracts of 
cedar which will make good lumber. 


WHEAT AND COTTON SIDE BY SIDE. 


The new State of Oklahoma will be the pivot 
of the nation. There the North and the South 
have met in nearly equal numbers. In Okla- 
homa, too, the staple crops of the North and the 
South mingle. The products of Minnesota and 
Texas, wheat and cotton, flourish side by side. 
With corn and oats, they form the great staple 
crops. Nowhere else in the country is this true. 

The noted Kansas wheat belt extends south 
into Oklahoma, and there is an acreage of nearly 
two and one-half million acres in the Territory. 
In 1903, the wheat crop amounted to thirty-two 
million bushels, and what is remarkable in a new 
country, nearly half of the crop was manufactured 
into flour in Oklahoma mills. ‘ 

The corn acreage is about one and a half mil- 
lion acres ; and in 1902, the banner corn year 
in Oklahoma thus far, the crop amounted to 
43,800,000 bushels. This corn is converted into 
pork and beef on Oklahoma farms. From tlie 
great cattle ranches of Texas and western Okla- 
homa come the cattle off the range, and they are 
“finished” by feeding them the product of tlie 
Oklahoma cornfields. 

Cotton has been a staple in the eastern and 
southern counties for fifteen years, and some of 
the best cotton crops of the country come from 
the farms of Oklahoma and Indian Territory. 
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FEEDING ON AN OKLAHOMA RANCH. 


It was a source of great wealth while the price 
remained good, as the yield runs from 200,000 
to 250,000 bales. In every community in the 
cotton counties are cotton gins, and all the 
principal towns have oil mills, in which the oil 
is extracted from the seed, and the latter is 
ground into the meal which is prized as a food 
for animals. 

Oats are grown to a considerable extent 
throughout the Territory, and broom-corn is a 
staple in several of the central counties. On 
the more westerly prairies large quantities of 
Kaffir corn and sorghum are produced as forage. 


Potatoes and melons are great money-makers. 
Of the former, two crops are secured each year, 
something unknown in more northerly latitudes. 
The first crop is marketed in May and June in 
the North and East, while the second crop, com- 
ing on late in the fall, is kept for seed and winter 
use. The town of Shawnee alone shipped over 
thirteen hundred carloads of potatoes last year. 


SUCCESSFUL FRUIT-GROWING. 


Although only fifteen years have elapsed since 
the first fruit trees were planted in the Terri- 
tory, Oklahoma is rapidly becoming a great 




















A COTTON YARD AT SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA. 
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MELON-GROWING IN OKLAHOMA. 


fruit region. It is truly the land of the peach. 
This fruit has never been known to fail there, 
and it grows large in size and luscious in 
quality. The Elberta peach reaches its highest 
perfection in eastern Oklahoma, and there are 
nearly a million trees of that variety now grow- 
ing in the single county of Logan, although only 
about fifty thousand are now bearing. Elberta 
peaches sometimes grow twelve inches in cir- 
cumference. Grapes do exceedingly well in 
central and southern Oklahoma, and a large 
acreage of vineyards has been set out. Small 
fruits also produce abundantly. A patch of 
strawberries near Oklahoma City has yielded its 
owner three hundred and fifty dollars an acre. 


MINERAL RESOURCES. 


Indian Territory is rich 
in mineral wealth. During 
the year ending June 30, 
1904, more than three mil- 
lion tons of coal were mined, 
most of it coming from the 
Choctaw Nation. South Mc- 
Alester and Coalgate are the 
great coal centers. The min- 
ing is done by companies 
which have secured leases 
on the land for that purpose. 
The veins run from four to 
eight feet in thickness, and 
thousands of men are em- 
ployed in the mines. 

Asphalt is another mineral 
which is found in abundance 
in the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Nations. It is claimed 
that there is enough asphalt 
in the Territory to pave the 
streets of every large city in 


the United States, but the industry is not well 
developed, as less than five thousand tons were 
mined last year. Coal and asphalt lands are 
segregated from those that are allotted to the 
Indians, and they will be sold or leased to com- 
panies for development, the money going to the 
Indians or for public improvements. Coal is 


_also found near Henryetta and Tulsa in the 


Creek Nation, and near Dawson and Collinsville 
in the Cherokee Nation. 

Oil and natural gas abound in the Cherokee 
and Creek Nations and in northeastern Okla- 
homa. The now famous Kansas oil district ex- 
tends down into that region. For several years 
oil wells have been flowing in the vicinity of 
Bartlesville, in the Cherokee Nation, but more 
recently development has been pushed south as 
far as Muscogee and west as far as Cleveland, in 
northeastern Oklahoma. In the Osage Nation, 
which forms the northeastern corner of Okla- 
homa, there are also a large number of oil wells. 
As in the Kansas field, the development has ex- 
ceeded the market, and a large amount of oil has 
been tanked near Bartlesville. The pipe line of 
the Prairie Gas & Oil Company, the Kansas auxil- 
iary of the Standard, reaches this territory. <As- 
phaltum oil is also found in the Wichita Moun- 
tains, in southwestern Oklahoma. Many Okla- 
homa towns are supplied with natural gas,—not 
in such great quantities as are found in Kansas, 
—but the field has not yet been thoroughly ex- 
plored. 

The manufacture of plaster is destined to be- 





AN OKLAHOMA PEACH ORCHARD. 


(Twelve years ago this was bare prairie. ) 
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AN OIL-FIELD IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


(A region where the supply of crude oil exceeds the demand.) 


come one of the great industries of Oklahoma. 
Beds of gypsum exist of such magnitude that 
one cannot comprehend the figures describing 
them. 
Survey estimates that there are over fifty billion 
tons of gypsum in Greer County alone, and it 
is found in thirteen different counties. 

In western Oklahoma there are great quanti- 
ties of red granite, much of it in great blocks 
above ground, waiting only to be broken up and 
transported. Red granite is exceedingly scarce, 
and most of that used in the United States here- 
tofore has been imported from Scotland. 


WHERE NORTH MEETS SOUTH. 


The people who have settled these twin Terri- 
tories are a hardy, self-reliant class. No more 
cosmopolitan people can be found on the Ameri- 
can continent. From every State in the Union 
they have come, North and South alike. In 
Oklahoma, however, the great majority are from 
Northern States, while in the Indian Territory 
the Southern elements predominate. The result 
will be that the new State of Oklahoma will con- 
tain a more nearly amalgamated race of Yankees 
and Southerners than any other State in the 
Union. The following figures show the nativity 
of the greater part of the population of the Ter- 
ritories separately and combined, as given by 
the census of 1900: 


OKLAHOMA. 
WRONBAR Sos 6: Sr seen ccasien cos conebamuvenaeussecuete 60,794 
IDI SSO ESB 25254 2.5 3. ci cla sac aueie vnsio oi vale ens eae 47,238 
PERLE ER MN re PRET ORE eee EEE TES CLL 33,626 
NON Bg forse aire cree aa Seca ae he ea aaa ees 27,409 
19,255 


For instance, the Oklahoma Geological ' 


COIs oss 55S cawaics acd odds vecdudaddceckeddiendeses 15,049 
NIE a a coca sutaudacacaddandnancddensaaaeKdans 11,768 
PRB 5 esi acdcccnccdevdccddudevadenexneasianees 11,739 
MGHUUGN es ie cudccenes decnecccewes Lasedangadaxadaes 11,715 
PAREN ox ododacavadasdcaccdedesAvetaadsaeneds 4,077 
IPN oo. s deo'eckeadaeaseudcaudewussncsccuca ye 3,939 
OCG inaincc icc casicarntdardccsszdswacansecgexcdas 2,948 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 
NOMA socal cdcuaccadantccasadadsoeasncccdesdsnene: 62,425 
PUM IAMRE cd cesadeuddcdus doavuas dada sdausaseadiud 50,889 
WHC icc a icc tecnnuaccesdesdcactdscacdasensaade 33,066 
"TGHMGEROOs as co ccccccscccdcndectuscudaddeccaayecueds 18,149 
Do Ree er rer errr ire rrr rere ee cer cr 11,063 
RIMMER ok card cucunccoudacccnsacecudcosucdedacae? 10,155. 
MBNGAME rec disdcabesecaudsdcadecdevedesaaedsucadaadé 9,818 
Li OO SERRA P ere orer er cererrererrrerrerr er res 9,245 
MGUIRVI@ NW so ve x dsicnc ceccundesdadcdeceveneveddcdewuce 8,622 
GGG cdicdecectecsncecavenssvasedscdcoadevacdude 8,468 
IMRAN vo an auttecadves ddudesdeddususteddavsseads 5,165 
QAR oasid aces nwawiadencnedsndsuduavadensuudeacserss 3.302 
Weheudacdcacesancdcccdassasdoavcacaxecacaydusnanesass 2,702 
THE COMBINED TERRITORIES. 
GMs ce vncdss eornutdeduacecucndausseadedsuededs 96,051 
WH RSOUN Ey ois caiicccnsssrciscvacaseseneweseueesanensuas 80,304 
VRATARRi eon iced, Seas cceducicudaschcedewudededesdevees 70,612 
IBUPMIMIBAEE ge ddadccccudcccseccndtaneccucedddsaad and 62,628 
PRG oicse dc ce saticcisccxendscxivacnavecacuasecans 36,654 
WNONNGGEE Ot oe silnies dddsaduscssavuceencaccieeundiecas 29,917 
RCRA gpk ieee ud cerducdeccduanqneskeundaanecdaes 22,516 
WON aac sla elas acc as eine d davudéccsdendccunddsndeses 21,957 
WRUNG ooo ecccnaccdeddsensqadesusuadedzacudeda 20,337 
Ca anh ath odd cnta teacuddadess ted cadgucdesaasiues 18,351 
(PEM ES, ccc dadadesancdvededacaducedssdnuasensedds 15,140 
WIMIIEEINE J cca csc Sahascbewsdscacaesodes wecdseasans 14,094 
CII ooo hock une dadadxuasvascdaceuddusaediendes 11,416 


Thus, it will be seen that in 1900 the two 
Territories which will make up the State of 
Okiahoma had 250,394 people from the six 
Northern States of Kansas, Missouri, I]linois, 
Indiana, Iowa, and Ohio; while from the seven 
Southern States of Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
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THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY AT GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. 


Kentucky, Alabama, Mississippi, and Georgia 
they had 249,583 people. 

Since 1900 the population of both Territories 
has increased 80 per cent. In Oklahoma the 
greater part of the increase has come from the 
North—the middle West—induced to go to 
Oklahoma by the advertising given that section 
by the railroads. It is doubtful if there has 
been quite as large an immigration into the In- 
dian Territory from the South, so it is probable 
that there is a slight preponderance of the 
Northern element in the two Territories as they 
are at present. 

Of the inhabitanis of Oklahoma in 1900 only 
5.5 per cent. were illiterates, and it is probable 
that this percentage has since decreased. No 
New England State except Maine has as low a 
percentage of illiteracy. The percentage for the 
entire United States is just about double that of 
Oklahoma. It is said that were it not for the 
Indian population the illiterate population of 
Oklahoma would be less than 
3 per cent. In the Indian 
Territory, the percentage is, 
of course, much higher,—19 
per cent. This, however, is 
less than the illiterate per- 
centage of any Southern 
State except Texas and Ken- 
tucky. 


PROVISIONS FOR EDUCATION. 


The Territory of Oklaho- 
ma has made provision for 
an excellent public - school 
system for its two hundred 
thousand children of school 
age. The little white school- 
house is a familiar sight in 
the Oklahoma scenery. 





There are 2,578 of them, employing 3,438 teach- 
ers. Common-school property is valued at §1.- 
617,213, and more than a million and a quarter 
dollars is spent annually in maintaining these 


schools. 


In addition, the Territory nas seven higher 


institutions of learning. One of the first acts 
of the Territorial Assembly was to provide for 
a Territorial university, a normal school, and an 
agricultural and mechanical college. Later, two 
more normal schools were established, in addi- 
tion to a university preparatory school and an 
agricultural and normal university for colored 
people. . 

The University of Oklahoma, at Norman, lias 
two buildings, costing $160,000, and a Carnegic 
library is now building. It has an enrollment 
of about five hundred students. The Central 
Normal School, at Edmond, last year had an 
enrollment of 761; the Northwestern Normal, 
at Alva, an enrollment of 753; and the Soutn- 
western Normal, at Weatherford, an enrollment 
of 356. The latter has been established only 


‘two years. The Agricultural and Mechanical 


College, at Stillwater, with the experiment sta- 
tion in connection with it, is doing a great work 
for the farmers of Oklahoma. 

In addition to the Territorial institutions, 
there are a number of important denominational 
educational institutions in Oklahoma. Among 
them are a Congregational college at Kingfisher, 
a Baptist college at Blackwell, and the Oklahoma 
Presbyterian College at Newkirk. The Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church is just completing a 
$100,000 institution at Oklahoma City, to be 
known as Epworth University. There are also 
numerous business colleges, convents, academies, 
and Indian mission schools scattered over the 
Territory. At Chilocco an agricultural school 





AN INDIAN TERRITORY COAL MINE. 
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is maintained by the Government for the educa- 
tion of Indian boys and girls in agriculture. 
The Government spends about $150,000 on its 
maintenance each year. 

In the Indian Territory, as there is no Terri- 
torial government, there are no Territorial 
schools ; but the various Indian tribes have ex- 
cellent schools, among them 
several high-grade acade- 
mies, and the federal govern- 
ment has been providing 
school facilities for the white 
population. With the com- 
ing of Statehood, however, 
a public-school system can 
be organized. 

Every town in Oklahoma 
has its quota of churches. 
Although coming together 
from widely different sec- 
tions, the people of each de- 
nomination gathered and 
built themselves church 
homes, and the church and 
the schoolhouse are found 
side by side. According to 
the report of Governor Fer- 
guson for 1904, the ten 
principal denominations 
have an aggregate member- 
ship of over one hundred thousand. Here 
are some figures relative to church organiza- 
tions and membership : 














Church buildings. Value. Membership. 
Methodist Episcopal....... 193 $350,000 18,580 
Roman Catholic............ 52 250,000 20,000 
Baptist aislecrnra ala hcxetel aie sete oie 150 150,000 16,000 
CRMSHAR co cnicdscosccacewse 23 240,000 18,000 
Methodist, South........... 90 90,300 10,691 
Congregational............. 15 150,000 2,700 
Presbyterian ...........+06. 50 125,000 4,000 
TOMS fer careiora calorie ieisiaier scissors 28 10,000 1,500 
Protestant Episcopal ...... 18 42,000 891 
Colored churches.........++ ee err ccery 15,222 





RAILROAD-BUILDING IN THE TERRITORIES. 


Both Oklahoma and the Indian Territory owe 
much of their development to the railroads 
which traverse them. It is, of course, to the in- 
terest of the railroads to people the fertile lands 
as rapidly as possible, and to do all in their power 
to assist the settlers in becoming prosperous, for 
upon the prosperity of the territory which it 
traverses depends the prosperity of a railroad 
line. Nearly every line of railway reaching the 
Southwest maintains an immigration bureau to 
set before home-seekers the advantages of the 
new lands. From Kansas City and St. Louis 





the lines of half-a-dozen big systems traverse the 
twin Territories. The Santa Fé has two lines 
running south through eastern Oklahoma ; the 
Pecos Valley line of the same road traverses the 
northwestern portion of the Territory, and anoth- 
er line extends south from Kansas City into the 
heart of the Indian Territory. The Rock Island’s 





THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, AT NORMAN. 


Texas line runs across central Oklahoma, and 
it has numerous branches covering the Territory. 
The El Paso line of the same road crosses Beaver, 
the extreme western county of the Territory, 
while the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf, a Rock 
Island connection, extends east and west through 
the central parts of both Territories. The Frisco 
enters the Indian Territory at its northeastern 
corner and runs southwest into southern Okla- 
homa, while another line runs south through the 
Creek and Chickasaw Nations, and still another 
runs into central Oklahoma from southern Kan- 
sas. The Missouri, Kansas & Texas extends 
across the Indian Territory from north to south, 
and another line enters Oklahoma through the 
Osage Nation. The St. Louis & Iron Mountain 
crosses the Cherokee. Nation from Kansas to 
Fort Smith, Ark., and the Kansas City, Mex- 
ico & Orient is building a new transcontinen- 
tal line from Kansas City to the Gulf of Califor- 
nia through western Oklahoma. Besides these 
there are numerous branch lines. More railroads 
have been built in these two Territories during 
the last two years than in any other part of the 
country, and the day is not far distant when 
the new commonwealth of Oklahoma will be as 
well supplied with railroad facilities as lowa or 
Illinois. 
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A BANK BUILDING AT TISHOMINGO, INDIAN TERRITORY, 


(Constructed of Tishomingo granite, an exceptionally 
beautiful building material.) 


GROWTH IN POPULATION AND WEALTH,—-THRIVING 
CITIES. 


Largely owing to the efforts of the railroads 
in advertising the resources and advantages of 
the Territories, their increase in population and 
wealth has been extremely rapid, and it is still 
continuing. Four years ago, Comanche, Kiowa, 
and Caddo counties, in southern Oklahoma, 
were Indian. reservations on which a white man 
had no rights. To-day they have a population 
of eighty thousand prosperous, happy people 
and an assessed valuation of about eleven mil- 
lion dollars. The real valu- 
ation is two or three times 
that amount. 

Ten years ago the town of 
Shawnee, in southeastern 
Oklahoma, had no place on 
the map. To-day it is a city 
of eighteen thousand people, 
with three railroad systems 
and all modern improve- 
ments. Last year thirty 
brick business blocks and 
five hundred residences were 
erected in this town. 

Forty miles to the west 
of Shawnee is Oklahoma 
City, the metropolis of the 
Territories. It will be near 
the geographical center of 
the new State of Oklahoma. 
Sixteen years ago its site 


thirty thousand, and seems destined to be the 
metropolis of the Southwest. It has fourteen 
miles of asphalt pavement and eighteen miles of 
electric street railway. It has eight banks, with 
deposits reaching three millions of dollars. It 
has sixty manufactories and forty-seven whole- 
sale houses. Last year thirty-one new business 
houses were built, some of them five and six 
stories in height. There were also 375 new 
residences built, ranging as high as $65,000 in 
value, and three new churches, costing $130,000. 
Guthrie, thirty miles north of Oklahoma City, 
the Territorial capital, is another flourishing 
city. While its neighbor to the south has out- 
stripped it slightly in growth, it is a very im- 
portant manufacturing and jobbing center, and 
anywhere but in Oklahoma its growth would he 
phenomenal. 
The State of Oklahoma will differ froin its 
neighbor, Kansas, in that its central portion will 
be far more advanced and more populous than 
its eastern portion, owing to the fact that tlie 
Indian Territory has not been opened to free 
settlement: by the whites. The eastern portion 
will make a remarkable growth, however,— 
more remarkable even than in the past,—when 
Statehood is an accomplished fact. It is esti- 
mated that in the next three or four years half 
or two-thirds of the land in the Indian Terri- 
tory may be placed on the market. Most of thie 
Indian allottees will have much more land than 
they will use. Under the rules established by 
the Dawes Commission, most of them can sell 
one-fourth of their allotment the first year, an- 

















was barren of human habi- 
tation. To-day it claims a 
population of more than 


THE LIBRARY BUILDING OF THE OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL 
COLLEGE AT STILLWATER. 
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A COUNTRY HOME IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY,— CHOCTAW 
NATION. 


other quarter the second year, and a third 
quarter in three years, and a great amount of 
this land will be placed on the market. Much 
of it is exceedingly fertile, and the result will 
bea rapid migration into what is now the Indian 
Territory. The towns which have been laid out 
by the town-site commissioners are already 
growing rapidly. Muscogee, the commercial 
center of the Indian Territory, on the line be- 
tween the Creek and Cherokee Nations, has a 
population of 15,000 people, and South McAles- 
ter, in the Choctaw coal-fields, has over 10,000. 
Numerous other towns have from 3,000 to 8,000. 


FINANCIAL STRENGTH. 


In a financial way these two Territories are 
making tremendous gains. In a new country 
most of the returns from the soil are expended 
for improvements, and this is what has happened 
in Oklahoma and the Indian Territory. Yet in 
the latter, in the seven months from June 9, 
1904, to January 11, 1905, the bank deposits 
increased from $8,098,840.78 to $11,437,883.11, 
—an increase. of over 40 per cent. 

In June of last year Oklahoma Territory had 
92 national banks and 250 Territorial banks, with 
a combined capital of $5,785,000, and with de- 
posits aggregating over eighteen million dollars. 


The Indian Territory last January had 113 na-. 


tional banks, with a capital of $4,847,500, and 
deposits amounting to nearly $11,500,000. At 
this writing (August, 1905) the bank deposits 
are estimated at $20,000,000 for Oklahoma and 
$17,000,000 for the Indian Territory. 

It was an Oklahoma banker, M. L. Turner, 
president of the Western National Bank, of 
Oklahoma City, who went to Washington a few 
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months ago and surprised Kastern financiers by 
purchasing $3,000,000 of Philippine securities, 
outbidding Wall Street in securing the plum. 
He did it with Oklahoma money. 


LANDS STILL OPEN TO ENTRY. 


The future of Oklahoma no one can predict. 
There was still two and a half million acres of 
government land open to entry on June 30, 
1904, but that it is being taken up rapidly is 
shown by the fact that over two million acres 

















A TYPICAL TOWN HOME,—GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. 


had been homesteaded during the year ending 
on that date. Over one and a half million acres 
of this vacant land was in Beaver County, the 
strip that runs from the main body of Oklahoma 
west to New Mexico. Nine hundred thousand 
acres in this county was taken up last year. A\|- 
together there remains about one million acres. 


VARIED RESOURCES. 


It has been remarked that New England, buy- 
ing its coal in West Virginia and Maryland ; 
its iron in Alabama, Virginia, and Pennsylvania ; 
much of its timber in the South ; its cotton also 
in the South; its hides in the West; and its 
foodstuffs from the same source, has developed 
an industrial life and wealth equaled nowhere 
else in the country. Yet the new State of Okla- 
homa will have nearly all of these things within 
its boundaries. It will have coal without limit ; 
the finest kind of timber from cedar to walnut 
and oak; hides on its western prairies; and 
foodstuffs, not only for its own people, but for 
millions besides. And in addition it has gas, 
oil, and other underground resources as yet un- 
developed, a climate that is neither too hot nor 
too cold, and a cosmopolitan people full of the 
vim and energy characteristic of the West. 
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THE AGE OF GASOLINE. 


BY F. K. GRAIN, M.E. 


(Author of “Gas Engines and Launches.”) 


a * the beginning of the twentieth century we 

find gasoline even in its infancy threatening 
to supersede coal as a producer of motive power, 
light, and heat. As acompetitor of steam it has 
already supplanted its old and well-tried rival in 
the smaller units, especially in marine use, and we 
daily note its adoption in new fields. Unlike 
many producers of power which have appeared in 
the past two decades, it has universally proved a 
commercial success to whatever purpose adapted. 
Although most people have some idea ina vague 
way of what gasoline really is, few understand 
its true composition. Without entering into a 


detailed description of the process of producing’ 


it, we can perhaps best explain to the layman 
that it is a product of crude oil, or petroleum, 
obtained during the process of distillation. In 
refining the crude petroleum we extract different 
grades of oils in their turn, and in this process 
we come to the lighter and more volatile prod- 
ucts known as gasoline, naphtha, and benzine, the 
difference being but a few degrees in their spe- 
cific gravity. 

In the use of gasoline for power purposes we 
have to employ mechanical means to control and 
convert its energies ; thus, we have the motor 
known as the gas or gasoline engine. The gaso- 
line engine as now made is an adaptation of the 
steam engine, employing the gas produced by 
gasoline as a means of energy. Contrary to the 
general understanding, the gas or gasoline en- 

















A MODERN FOUR-CYLINDER HIGH-SPEED GASOLINE ENGINE, 


(The type employed in the propulsion of the so-called 
auto-boats.) 


gine is but a high-pressure caloric motor. The 
power in the gasoline motor is derived by ignit- 
ing the gas produced in the cylinder, which in 
turn by its heat expands, the atmosphere impart- 
ing energy to the piston by its expansion. A 
common error is the supposition that the explo- 
sion of the gas produces the power, the same as 
a blow from a hammer, whereas it is the heat 
generated by the ignition of the compressed 
gases acting expansively. 

About fifteen years ago we first began to hear 
much of the gasoline engine, which was then in 




















THE GASOLINE LAUNCH “ONONTIO.’” 
(Photograph taken while traveling at the rate of 28 miles an hour. The engines are of the six-cylinder four-cycle type, 


developing 175 horse-power.) 
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short lines where the traffic 











is light. Several railroads 
are now building gasoline 
motor cars of considerable 
size. 

The use of gasoline is not 
alone confined to the inter- 
nal-combustion engine, — it 
is largely employed for heat- 
ing by vaporizing and burn- 
ing the gas in stoves, and 
also by the same means in 
the production of gas for 
lamps which by means of the 
mantle burners give a light 
of very high candle power. 

Another use to which gas- 











s 
NEW LIFT-BRIDGE OF THE CENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JERSEY OVER NEWARK BAY. 


(The lifts of this bridge are operated by gasoline engines. Several bridges of like de- 
sign are now being built for the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad.) 


a very crude state. Its possibilities, however, 
were so attractive, and the field for its use so 
large,—practically unlimited,—that inventors 
and manufacturers at once bent their energies 
to its development, with the result that the gaso- 
line engine has reached a degree of perfection 
in the past few years that is surprising in view 
of the fact that the designers were working out 
anew problem in a practically unknown field, 
and consequently had no data, theoretical or 
practical, of any value to as- 


oline is adapted, and in which 
it is finding rapid favor, is 
for supplying the power for 
operating draw and lift 
bridges, the engines being sunk in the piers of the 
bridges or placed overhead, which is made possible 
by theirsmalldimensions. We find the farmer now 
sawing his wood, grinding his fodder and corn, 
—even operating his wife’s washing-machine,— 
with a small, inexpensive gasoline engine. It is 
running air-compressors daily in our streets, 
cleaning and carving the fronts of our buildings. 
By its means we are running portable vacuum 
pumps which call at your house and draw every 





sist. This task was made still 
more difficult by the fact that 
the requirements of the gas- 
oline engine created a de- 
mand for certain electrical 
appliances, special metalsand 
castings, accessories and fix- 
tures of many kinds, which 
all in their turn had to be 
perfected and produced in 
order to bring the gasoline 
motor to its present state of 
perfection and enable it to 
compete, in efficiency, with 
steam. 

As a motive power, util- 
ized by means of the inter- 
nal-combustion engine, 
gasoline is at this time revo- 
Intionizing travel, through 
the automobile. The auto- 














mobile, in turn, has been the 
means of adapting gasoline 
to propulsion of railway 
trains, as this form of power 
is found especially useful on 


Copyright, 1904, by Waldon Faweett. 
THE UNITED STATES SUBMARINE TORPEDO BOAT “HOLLAND” AND HER CREW OF 


NAVAL ACADEMY INSTRUCTORS, 


(The Holland is operated while not submerged by a gasoline engine, which, while 
propelling the boat, charges the storage batteries for operating the electric motor 
for propulsion while submerged.) 
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particle of dirt and dust from every crevice and 
nook, leaving your house and its furnishings 
perfectly clean. The small manufacturer, from 
whose smokestack formerly issued volumes of 
black soft-coal smoke, has now only a small ex- 
haust pipe protruding from his building, a gaso- 






































A 2-HORSE-POWER GASOLINE ENGINE. 


(Mounted on skids patterned after sled-runners; may be 
moved by one horse from place to place on the farm.) 


line engine taking up but one-quarter of the 
space formerly given up to his steam engine 
and boiler. It requires no State inspection, li- 
censed engineer, and, for that matter, scarcely 
any attention. 

















A PORTABLE GASOLINE ENGINE. 


(9 horse-power; 300 revolutions per minute. Weight, 
3,800 pounds.) 


surprising results. The performance of the tor- 
pedo yacht Gregory in crossing the Atlantic quite 
recently was a notable instance. Gasoline has 
also made possible the submarine torpedo boat, 
which seems destined to play so important a 
part in the future operations of navies. 
Gasoline may almost be regarded as a means 
of our future independence from trusts and 
grasping corporations. We have now but to call 
at almost any corner grocery and for a small 
outlay fill our can with gasoline that will give 








It is but a few years since 
our bays and harbors were 
dotted with small sailing 
craft bent on pleasure or em- 
ployed in fishing or other in- 
dustries. Now the small sail- 
ing craft has almost come to 
be a curiosity, the gasoline 
engine having taken the place 
of sails, enabling the boats 
to come and go regardless of 
the elements, and to explore 
waters not available to the 
sailing vessel. Perhaps it is 
in the marine field that the 
greatest strides have been 
made in the employment of 
the gasoline engine, and there 
are to-day over fifty thot- 
sand gasoline-power boats in 
the United States. 

Experiments looking to 
the employment of gasoline 




















in the propulsion of large 
vessels are daily showing 


A FOUR-CYCLE GASOLINE 


ENGINE OF 200 HORSE-POWER; USED IN SUBMARINE BOATS. 
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A GASOLINE ENGINE USED IN A NEW JERSEY PUMPING 
PLANT. 


us the means of doing our cooking, lighting our 
houses, or operating the engines that will gen- 
erate our electricity. It gives us our means of 
travel, through the power furnished us in either 
automobile or boat. The use of the gasoline en- 
gine, the power of which is ready at a moment’s 
notice, may supply us with water for drinking 
or for irrigating our gardens, may do our thresh- 
ing and grinding, may operate our ice-machines, 
may convey us to the tops of our tallest build- 
ings, may run the machinery which makes our 
clothes, or may fashion the materials for the 
building of our homes. ‘To-day we are only at 
the beginning of the developments in the use of 
gasoline, and each day sees us making improve- 
ments in the means of using it, discovering new 
economies in its consumption, and adapting it to 
new fields. 

There are to-day more than ten thousand 
mechanics employed in the construction of gas- 
oline engines in the United 
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appliances exclusively. However, estimating that 
we have engaged exclusively in the manufacture 
of gasoline engines in the United States, at the 
lowest estimate, two hundred well-established and 
prominent manufacturers, whose paid-up capital 
will average, at the lowest estimate, twenty-five 
thousand dollars each, it will readiiy be seen that 
we have in that one branch some five millions of 
dollars invested, and as a large amount of this 
represents capital invested in new and improved 
machinery, new buildings, etc., it demonstrates 
the great assistance gasoline has been to labor, 
particularly in the large purchases of machinery 
coming at a period when the general outlook in 
the machinery market was anything but encour- 
aging. 

Although the output of gasoline, like all hy- 
dro-carbon products, is controlled by the trusts, 
the tendency has been to reduce its price to the 
consumer, and we see no reason to fear that its 
increase in use will result in any increase in 
price. 

Some of the largest power plants now being 
erected in Europe and in the United States are 
installing external-combustion motors of higher 
powers than were formerly attempted, even in 
steam practice. Gasoline engines of 1,000 horse- 
power are to-day quite common, and, used in 
multiple or battery, we find a number of plants 
from 3,000 to 5,000 horse-power. In cost of 
operation, the gasoline engine will develop a 
horse-power at a fuel expenditure of 1 cent, 
against 24 cents for the steam engine and about 
74 cents for electricity. Taking every point 
into consideration, the showing as made to-day 
by gasoline certainly puts it in the foremost 
rank as a power-producer, with almost unlimited 
possibilities. 





States. This number does 
not include mechanics en- 
gaged in other lines in the 
saine factories, but only those 
actually engaged in the con- 
struction of engines. When 
we take into account all the 
articles manufactured which 
are in whole or in part de- 
pendent on gasoline in one 
way or another, we believe a 
conservative estimate would 
place the number employed 
at not less than one hundred 
thousand. The amount of 
capital invested is very diffi- 
cult to estimate, owing to the 




















number of manufacturers 


Who do not make gasoline A GASOLINE ENGINE USED FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND PUMPING. 
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A GROUP OF LITTLE PATIENTS ON THE SANDS AT SEA BREEZE, CONEY ISLAND, NEW YORK. 


THE SEA-AIR TREATMENT FOR NEW YORK’S 
BEDRIDDEN CHILDREN. 


BY WILLIAM H. ALLEN. 


(General Agent of the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor.) 


- we I hope he jest did enjoy hisself!” 

How many adults who entertain the 
President of the United States rise to such solici- 
tude? The wee hostess had seen the hereto- 
fore mythical personage right before her going 
about under the trees at Sea Breeze, where the 
New York Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor gives fresh air each summer 
to over twenty thousand children and mothers 
from the so-called slums ; had wondered why he 
laughed when she and two hundred and fifty 
others sang “Tammany, Tammany ;”’ had learned 
that he had come to visit the Sea Breeze “cripples; ” 
had even looked straight into his eyes as he said, 
‘‘T am glad to see you out in the open air having 
such a good time getting well and strong.” 

The cripples referred to are forty-three chil- 
dren who furnish the now conclusive testimony 
for the first American experiment in out-of-door 
sea-air treatment of non-pulmonary tuberculosis. 
Night and day, rain or shine, winter or summer, 
these children breathe only out-of-door salt air. 
Leaving their hospital wards or overcrowded 
homes, many of them considered helpless and 
hopeless, they have responded immediately to 
the stimulating atmosphere, nourishing food, 
and normal child pleasures by gaining in spirit, 
weight, color, vitality. An emaciated girl of 
seven, weighing only twenty-seven pounds, has 
gained twelve pounds in as many weeks ; a child 


of four is now walking on the foot no one hoped 
to save ; Emil, bedridden for thirty months, can 
use the “‘scups” and walk quite freely ; David, 
all but hopeless last December, now writes. 
“There are two other boys who are sick instead 
of me,—I am getting well.” 


“SURGICAL TUBERCULOSIS’? AND ITS VICTIMS. 


The distinguished guest of July 28 exclaimed, 
«« Anybody could get well out here!” The same 
conclusion has been reached by eminent medical 
and surgical experts intimately acquainted with 
the inception and progress of the Sea Breeze 
demonstration dating from June, 1904. The 
experiment was begun in the interest of seventy- 
five thousand little American children known 
generally as cripples, whose misfortune, usually 
attributed to fate or a blow, is really due to tuber- 
culosis. Almost every village knows one or 
more ; New York’s tenements alone have over 
four thousand. These children, when not neg- 
lected, are now being treated in conventional 
hospital wards and clinics; operation follows 
operation. We have hunchbacks where we mig)it 
have straight backs; stiff joints where there 
might be free joints ; and permanent deformity, 
arrested development, or loss of life where, if 
treated in time out-of-doors, preferably in the 
salt air, the disease could be cured without mu- 
tilating or crippling its victims. 
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Never until our atten- 
tion was concentrated upon 
this phase of the terrible 
scourge, tuberculosis, did 
we realize how pitilessly it 
afflicts the helpless child. 
Because the child’s lungs 
are relatively strong the 
tubercular germ-plant seeks 
elsewhere the weak tissue 
upon which it thrives. In 
our small group almost 
every organ is affected,— 
ankle, toe, knee, hip, spine, 
ear, eye, wrist, elbow, rib, 
shoulder, finger, glands of 
the neck and the loins, 
pleura, and skin. In many 
cases it is possible to trace 
the little moss-like organ- 
ism working in the child’s 
hip or finger or ankle di- 
rectly to the similar plant 
which caused the death, af- 
ter eating away the lungs, of the child’s father 
or mother, uncle or grandmother. 


PURPOSE OF THE WORK AT SEA BREEZE, 


The New York Association itself never in- 
tended to add a permanent hospital to its fresh- 
air work. It undertook rather to accomplish 
four things: (1) To impress upon consumptive 
adults that their neglect of simple precautions 
inflicts upon their helpless children another 
terrible form of their own malady, which, un- 
checked, will cripple and maim their offspring 
for life; (2) to inform the general public that 
the vast majority of crippled children owe their 
misfortune to the same germ that causes con- 
sumption in adults; (3) to prove that it is pos- 
sible by salt-air treatment, proper food, and 


























THE SEA BREEZE SUBSTITUTE FOR A TUB BATH. 


(In the group are several children who were regarded as bedridden and hopeless as 
recently as last January and February.) 


expert orthopedic care to cure even desperate 
cases of surgical tuberculosis ; (4) to attract the 
attention of philanthropists, city officials, and 
private hospitals to the vast possibilities of re- 
enforcing the crusade against consumption if 
inexpensive, out-of-door sea-air hospitals pro- 
claim constantly the child’s right to protection. 
The Outlook for July 8, 1905, contained a let- 
ter written by Laura Winnington, herself at the 
point of death, telling of this opportunity in 
philanthropy. Within a few days after the pub- 
lication of this letter Mr. Jacob A. Riis had vis- 
ited Sea Breeze at the request of a wealthy 
friend of little children ; had contrasted the rud- 
dy cheeks, outdoor life, the games, surf-bath- 
ing, and buoyant atmosphere with other obser- 
vations in tenements and in hospital wards ; the 























THIS ILLUSTRATION SHOWS THE GENERAL ENVIRONMENT WHICH THE CHILDREN HAVE HAD SUMMER AND WINTER. 
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THE PORCH VIEW, WHERE THE NEW ARRIVALS SLEEP DURING THE DAY. 

(Note the absence of glass windows. The first three children are resting after 
games on the beach. The seated boy is Emil, who had been thirty months in the 
city hospital, and could be moved only on a wagon. The ocean can be seen 
from this porch.) 


vides for four thousand 
children. Cases of lung tu- 
berculosis are treated there 
as they should be here,— 
away from the more active 
air of the seashore. But 
that very ozone which over- 
stimulates the weak lung 
helps to tear down the weak 
tissue of joint or skin or 
gland on which the tuber- 
cular plant thrives. Ozone 
is effectively aided by other 
ingredients of salt water 
and salt air,—‘saline mat- 
ter, chlorides of sulphate, 
sodium, sulphate of magne- 
sium, muriate of magne- 
sium, and of calcium and 
salts of iodine and _ bro- 
mine.” Other European 
countries have followed the 
example of France, the sto- 
ry of which, told by Mr. 
John Seely Ward, Jr., to 
the New York Association 
for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, led to the 
first American experiment. 


friend had offered to be one of ten to give twen- In some ways Sea Breeze has surpassed its 
ty-five thousand dollars toward the first of a model,—notably in its insistence upon outdoor 
chain of seaside hospitals ; President Roosevelt air, which the I’rench shut out at night. 


had signified his desire to 
see for himself the work 
destined to mean much to 
suffering children in every 
corner of the land, and 
Miss Winnington had died 
knowing the happy results 
of her last effort. 








THE SEA-AIR TREATMENT 
WELL ESTABLISHED IN 
FRANCE. 


Although holding out 
hopes new to American 
children afflicted with non- 
pulmonary tuberculosis 
and to their parents and 
friends, the sea-air cure is 
well known to Europeans. 
As early as 1861 the city 
of Paris established at 
Berck, near Calais, a hos- 
pital, sinceenlarged toseven 
hundred and fifty beds, 
which, with other hospitals 











on near-by beaches, pro- HOW THE CHILDREN ENJOYED THEMSELVES DURING THE WINTER MONTHS. 
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OUTDOOR AIR AND WHOLESOME SPORTS. 


Sea Breeze children slept all winter in rooms 
with windows wide open except when ciosing 
was necessary to protect one side against beat- 
ing winds. In the daytime, those unable to play 
on the beach slept on a sheltered veranda. Even 
the Delsarte exercises of the kindergarten and 
the milk-and-cracker and apple lunches were 
taken out-of-doors. Only two days during the 
entire winter were the children kept indoors, 
and then because of the driving snow, not the 
cold. Children brought from hospital wavds 
went out immediately, slept all day, all the next 
night, and all the next day. When asked if it 
would not be better to accustom the children to 
outdoor air gradually, Dr. James, chairman of the 
Medical Advisory Board, replied, «If you had 
a child accustomed to sour milk, would you come 
to sweet milk gradually ?” At present screens 
are substituted for glass windows, and doors 
have been taken off so that the sea breezes have 
free play night and day. 

Specialists who have observed the experiment 
lay great stress upon the rousing good time the 
children have even when on frames. “Red 
Nate,” six years old, whose father, now dead, 
first learned that he had consumption, not mala- 
ria, during a visit to his boy at Sea Breeze, was 
told that he would go away when his wound 
healed. He said, “Then I must have another 
hole put in my leg; I don’t want to go away.” 





























A LITTLE GIRL, FOUR YEARS OLD, WHO HAD NEVER 
WALKED. 


(She came to Sea Breeze to gain strength for the amputation 
of her foot. The foot is saved. She now walks freely.) 











FOUR BEDRIDDEN CHILDREN ENJOYING THE “SCUPS.” 


The ocean itself is a versatile entertainer, and 
it is impossible for a child to remain depressed 
who sees other children leave their beds for the 
joy of snowballing, surf-bathing, hunting four- 
leaf clovers, and singing popular songs under 
the paradise trees with the well children. It 
should, however, be understood that salt air and 
a good time require to be supplemented by 
wholesome food and expert orthopedic care. 


WHY NOT HAVE MORE SUCH HOSPITALS ? 


As to the general need of a chain of hospitals 
on the American coast, letters received from 
every section of the country testify. Mothers, 
physicians, pastors have written from the West, 
from the South, from interior districts. A few 
days ago a travel-stained, pathetically appealing 
figure on crutches arrived at Sea Breeze, and 
announced in broken Swedish dialect that he 
had come for treatment. He was a Chicago 
tailor unable to earn wages because of a tuber- 
cular knee, who had read of Sea Breeze in a Chi- 
cago paper; a policeman had told him it was 
free ; a Swedish consul had given him a railroad 
ticket, and he was there. <A tent was put up, 
and he began getting well with a vengeance. He 
went in swimming every day, anchoring his 
crutches on the posts. He will get well. But, 
as in all other cases, protracted treatment for 
months and months is necessary to guaran- 
tee the elimination of tuberculosis from the 
system. 

The writer is a layman and cannot speak au- 
thoritatively of results, although gladly testify- 
ing to what his own eyes have seen. Informa- 
tion regarding various phases of the Sea Breeze 
experiment will be gladly given by Howard 
Townsend, chairman of the committee in charge ; 
or Charlton Wallace, M.D., attending orthopedic 
surgeon. 
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THE REPRESENTATIVE BRITISH MONTHLY REVIEWS AND WEEKLIES. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE READ IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


BY HARRY JONES 


(Associate editor of the London Daily Chronicle.) 


URING the past twenty years the taste of 

the reading public in the United King- 

dom has fundamentally altered. It is not a 

change that has taken place, but a revolution. 

Many causes have contributed to bring it about. 

Probably the most potent single factor has been 

the introduction of compulsory education by the 
establishment of school boards. 

The British daily and weekly newspapers had 
attained a high standard of excellence. But, with 
all their merits, they remained essentially organs 
of the well-to-do classes. They were marked by 
didacticism, aloofness, and a decorum that was 
almost frigid. In newspapers of this character 
the new democracy found little to appeal to it. 
A commercial traveler named George Newnes, 
the son of a Congregational minister, recognized 
the growth of a new public not catered to either 
in the daily or the weekly press. So, in 1881, he 
started a weekly penny magazine called 7vt- Bits. 
It consisted of a collection of interesting extracts 
culled from books, magazines, and newspapers, 
with a “dash” of original matter. It was light, 
but clean and not unwholesome, and its success 
was instantaneous. 77t-Bits was the herald of 
the coming revolution. It soon had imitators, 
and one of these, a weekly paper called Answers, 
founded by Alfred C. Harmsworth, a young 
man who had no capital but his brains, quickly 
rivaled 7vt-Bits in popularity. 


Meanwhile, the daily press in the United 
Kingdom went on in its old jog-trot way, giv- 
ing undue prominence to politics,—stiff, dry, 
exclusive ,—leaving large territories of human 
interest untouched. Mr. W. T. Stead, who ed- 
ited the Pall Mall Gazette with cyclonic energy 
in the late eighties, did something to humanize 
the daily newspaper. Among other things, fol- 
lowing the American fashion, he introduced the 
interview,—a feature hitherto unknown in the 
British press. But Mr. Stead stood alone. His 
manner was incommunicable. He never founded 
a school, and when he vacated the editorial 
chair the Stead tradition went with him. The 
Pall Mall Gazette under Stead was influential, 
but it was never popular. 

A new note was struck by a one-cent even- 
ing journal, the Star, established by Mr. T. P. 
O’Cennor, M.P., in London, in 1888. The Stu 
was fresh and unconventional. It had a keener 
sense for life and more “spice” than its con- 
temporaries. Withal, it had a fine literary note. 
The Star was the forerunner of many very suc- 
cessful one-cent papers in provincial centers. 
Most of these had one quality in common,—thvy 
paid great attention to “live” news and athi: 
ics and very little to partisan politics. But 
occurred to nobody that the time was ripe fur 
an application to the morning newspapers of tlic 
methods that were giving to the evening jou- 
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nals large circulations. Presently the idea came 
to Alfred Harmsworth. Himself the child of the 
revolution, he was soon its directing spirit. 

Pure chance drew Mr. Harmsworth into daily 
journalism. _Two London journalists, old col- 
leagues of my own, had obtained an option to pur- 
chase the Hvening News,—a London newspaper 
with a large circulation, which had not paid a 
dividend for many years, and had swallowed up 
a large capital. That option was hawked about 
the city of London for more than a week to no 
purpose. As a last resort, it was offered to Mr. 
Harmsworth, who was then making £40,000 a 
year out of Answers and other publications. He 
decided to purchase the Evening News, acquiring 
the property for a mere song. This was his first 
venture on the sea of daily journalism. It 
proved exceedingly successful from a financial 
standpoint. The Avening News had as early as 
1894, when purchased by Mr. Harmsworth, a 
circulation of over 100,000 copies, and, on a 
smaller capital and with enterprising manage- 
ment, it paid a handsome dividend in the first 
year of its new proprietorship. The splendid 
results achieved on the Evening News induced 
Mr. Harmsworth to try his fortune with a morn- 
ing one-cent paper, and in 1896 the Daily Mail 
was launched at one cent. Its professed aim was 
to supply the whole world’s news in epitome. 
Already London possessed a vigorous one-cent 
morning journal in the Morning Leader, but the 
Leader was a zealous party organ. Beginning 
by eschewing party politics, the Daily Mail 
sprang at once into a large circulation. 

The Jail was a sign and a portent. It was 
plain that a new spirit had entered into English 
journalism. The oid journalism was honest, but 
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MR. WILLIAM T. STEAD. 


(‘* At whose nod ministries used to tremble.”’) 


apt to be ponderous. Now it was challenged by 
a new journalism,—all vivacity, nervous, im- 
pressionable, untroubled by principles, indif- 
ferent to tradition, and, withal, selling at half 
the price of the usual morning newspaper. While 
the old journalism maintained a dignified re- 
serve in its attitude toward its readers, the new 
journalism was on speaking terms with them 
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Mr. George E. Buckle, of the 





Mr. Charles P. Scott, of the 
Times. Manchester Guardian. 


Mr. Robert Donald, of the 
Daily Chronicle. 


THE EDITORS OF THREE GREAT BRITISH DAILIES. 


from the first. The old journalism was con- 
scientious, loyal to its principles ; it took itself 
seriously, as an educative factor. On the con- 
trary, the new journalism cares for nothing but 
its own self-interest. Its sole aim is to serve as 
a mirror of popular feeling. 

The effect on the older newspapers of a jour- 
nalism so brilliant, audacious, and unprincipled 
was extraordinary. Journals and journalists 
accustomed to pay regard to principle, and to 
pride themselves on their consistency and their 
loyalty to party, viewed the new methods with 
feelings in which contempt, anger, and dismay 
were mingled. There were many who consoled 
themselves with the thought that the Daily 
Mail’s success was a mere flash in the pan, and 
that it would have a meteoric career. On the 
contrary, it has gone on from strength to 
strength. For good or ill, the J/acd and the 
school it has founded have become. permanent 
features of British journalism. Flippant and 
insincere as it is, it were idle to deny that the 
Mail has conspicuous merits. It is alive in every 
fiber ; there are no limits to its enterprise ; it is 
superbly organized. In one respect, however, 
the Daily Mail has conspicuously failed. It has 
no weight whatever with public opinion. Its 
influence, indeed, is in inverse ratio to its cir- 
culation. 

Yet the success of the Daily Mail in circulation 
has affected every daily newspaper in the land. 
Its disdain for the editorial article and for poli- 
tics has spread far and wide. With the excep- 
tion of the 7%mes, there is hardly a British news- 
paper which devotes as much space to editorial 
opinions as it did ten years ago. The editorial 
article has, indeed, entirely lost its importance. 


The Zimes, of course, has a place of its own. 
It is easily the first and the greatest of British 
newspapers. Founded as far back as 1788, it 
has been published continuously ever since. Its 
price, threepence (six cents), and its character 
necessarily restrict its circulation ; but we must 
regard the 7imes readers qualitatively, not quanti- 
tatively. While it is no longer the great power 
it was under Mr. Delane in the mid-Victorian 
era, nevertheless, to the diplomatist, the politi- 
cian, and the banker; to the expert in science 
and medicine and law, and to the journalist, the 
manufacturer, and the merchant, the Times is 
more than ever a necessary newspaper. Its for- 
eign intelligence is unapproached by that of any 
other journal in the world. Its special articles 
are a liberal education. The 7’mes is the only 
journal that reports Parliament verbatim. 


THE NEW JOURNALISM IN ENGLAND. 


The birth of the new journalism synchronized 
with a period of political reaction in Great brit- 
ain. With the death of Gladstone, the noble 
idealism that formerly animated and uplifted 
British politics disappeared. The old faith, that 
righteousness exalteth a nation, has been eclipsed 
by the shadow of a rather gross imperialism. 
British home politics have in consequence be- 
come tame and secular. The mood may pass, 
but there is no immediate sign of its going. 
Certain it is that the new one-cent journals which 
treat politics with scant reverence do not suffer 
on that account. It is rather a disconcerting re- 
flection that the masses of the British people 
receive practically no instruction in political 
principles from some of their favorite journals. 
Two old Liberal papers, the Dai7y Chronicle and 
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Mr. C. Arthur Pearson. 


THREE OF THE SUCCESSFUL PERIODICAL PUBLISHERS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


the Daily News, still preserve the character of 
political organs, though they have reduced their 
price to one cent ; but destitute indeed must be 
the intellectual condition of a reader who relies 
for political pabulum on the Duly AMai/ or the 
Daily Express. Curiously enough, two London 
journals, the Daly Telegraph and the Morning 
Post, are giving more space than ever to politics. 
Doubtless, one reason for this is the diminished 
attention politics are receiving from the one- 
cent papers. The Post and the Telegraph are 
both two-cent newspapers. Each is an excellent 
property. Owned by Lord Glenesk, the MJorn- 
ing Postis the organ of fashionable society. The 
Telegraph appeals to a much wider constituency, 
and is a great advertising medium. For the 
past year or two, it has become more of a po- 
litical organ than ever before. It has benefited, 
too, by the changes in the Standard, the organ 
of old-fashioned Conservatism, which seems to 
have quite lostits way. The foreign intelligence 
of the Telegraph is admirable, but, strangely 
enough, it pays little heed to American news, 
and devotes less attention than the Daily Chron- 
icle to colonial affairs. The Zelegraph has a great 
following among lovers of music and the drama. 

Solid, austere, and just, the Standard was long 
the leading official organ of the Conservative 
party. For two generations it was owned by 
the Johnstone family, and brought in a goodly 
revenue to its proprietors. It used to be said 
that the Standard was read in every rectory in 
England. The advent of the one-cent newspaper 
had an injurious effect on its fortunes, but its 
clinging to old-fashioned methods also stood in 
the way of its progress. One day, last autumn, 
London was startled by the intelligence that the 
Standard had been bought by Mr. C. Arthur 





Pearson. Versatile as he is, Mr. Pearson has 
not succeeded in retrieving the fortunes of the 
Standard. ike Sir George Newnes and Sir 
Alfred Harmsworth, he made a fortune out of 
miscellaneous weeklies before entering the do- 
main of daily newspapers. In addition to the 
Standard, he owns also the Evening Standard, 
a two-cent journal, and the Daily Express, a suc- 
cessful one-cent morning daily, fashioned on the 
Daily Mail model. 

Of the Liberal journals the foremost is the 
Daily Chronicle. Founded in 1876 by the late 
Mr. Edward Lloyd,—a man of bold, original 
mind, who laid broad and deep the foundations 
of an immense and successful business,—the 
Chronicle has experienced some vicissitudes, and 
has known glorious epochs in its history. In 
the beginning of 1904, the Chronicle reduced its 
price to one cent, at the same time avowing its 
determination to preserve all the best features 
of two-cent journalism. That aim has been 
thoroughly realized. The Chronicle has altered 
its method of dealing with news, but it has not 
descended to the flippant level of some of its 
contemporaries, and it adheres tenaciously to the 
Liberal principles which it has advocated steadily 
for thirty years. Mr. Robert Donald has guided 
the paper through a difficult transition period 
with great skill. To-day the Chronicle has a 
larger circulation than any other Liberal jour- 
nal in the country. 

Another old-established paper, the Daily News, 
whose first editor was Charles Dickens (1846), 
and which has been an unflinching champion of 
Liberalism for half a century, also reduced its 
price last year to one cent, with satisfactory re- 
sults from a circulation point of view. The 
Daily News gives special prominence to religious 
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news. It ignores horse-racing, which is a great 
popular pastime in England, will not publish 
betting odds, and has bound itself by a self- 
denying ordinance not to admit any advertise- 
ments connected with the drink traffic. It is 
owned by Mr. George Cadbury, of cocoa fame, a 
wealthy man of philanthropic instincts. 

London is the only place in the United King- 
dom which possesses two-cent evening news- 
papers. One of these, the Westminster Gazette, 
edited with unfailing sagacity by Mr. J. A. 
Spender, exercises a profound influence on polit- 
ical thought. It is the most intellectual organ 
of the daily press in this country. The editorial 
articles in the Westminster stand in a class by 
themselves. They are thoughtful, luminous, 
searching essays on the events of the day. In 
most daily papers, the glory of the leading ar- 
ticle is passing away; but the Westminster is 
bought primarily for its leaders. It is Liberal 
in politics. A very attractive feature of the 
Westminster are the delightful cartoons of Mr. 
F. Carruthers Gould. The arts of caricature 
and cartooning are not much cultivated in Eng- 
land. There is a great demand for cartoonists 
with original ideas and deft pencils, but the 
supply is totally inadequate. Mr. Gould occupies 
a unique position, and his name is a household 
word throughout the kingdom. The Westminster 
(razette is the depository of noble journalistic 
traditions. It is in the apostolic succession of 
a line of great journalists like Frederick Green- 
wood, John Morley, James Fitz James Stephen, 
W. T. Stead, E. T. Cook, and Alfred (now Lord) 
Milner, all of whom from time to time were 
associated with the Pall Mall Gazette, from whose 
loins the Westminster may be said to have sprung. 
In 1892, the Liberal Pall Mall Gazette was pur- 
chased by Mr. William Waldorf Astor, who in- 
tended running it as a Conservative paper. Mr. 
Astor found it easier to buy a newspaper than 
to buy men ; and immediately the paper changed 
hands, the entire literary staff of the Pall Mall 
(razette, with their able editor, Mr. E. T. Cook, at 
their head, severed their connection with it and 
went out into the wilderness. This courageous 
stand for conscience by an entire staff is a fine 
incident in the history of British journalism. 
After an interval, Mr. George Newnes,—now 
Sir George Newnes, Bart., M.P.,—provided the 
money for establishing a new Liberal evening 
paper to be conducted by the old Pall Mall Ga- 
zelte staff. The new paper was called the West- 
minster Gazette, and in 1893 began its honorable 
and successful career. 

The two-cent newspapers in London do not 
enjoy the popularity of their one-cent rivals. 
Some of the one-cent journals have enormous 





























MR. F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 
(The cartoonist of the Westminster Gazette.) 


circulations. One secret of this is their “ dis- 
covery ” of the woman reader, and the yovthful 
reader. Ten years ago the daily newspaper was 
the luxury of the few, now it is the necessity 
of the many. Workmen, schoolboys, shopgirls, 
waitresses, devour their halfpenny newspaper on 
their way to their daily duties. Women in Eng- 


land do not bother about problems, and the aus- ’ 


terity and thoroughness of the old journalism 
repelled them. 

In the provinces, as in London, the press has 
undergone a change, though it has not been so 
revolutionary in character. Sir Alfred Harms- 
worth and Mr. Pearson have, in the past half- 
dozen years, acquired several provincial organs. 
Journalists view with apprehension the continual 
absorption of old-established newspapers by one 
or other of these newspaper kings. Some, in- 
deed, fear the establishment of a newspaper trust. 


BRITISH JOURNALISM OUTSIDE OF LONDON. 


Some of the provincial journals in England 
have attained to a high degree of excellence. 
There is no paper conducted with more ability 
than the Manchester Guardian, a paper which 
preserves all the finest features of the old jour- 
nalism, and, at the same time, keeps itself well 
abreast of the needs of the day. It was founded 
in 1821 by Mr. John Edward Taylor, the grand- 
father of the present proprietor, and firmly 
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established itself as the organ of the Lancashire 
cotton industry. The Guardian has become a 
political force only within the present genera- 
tion, under the editorship of Mr. C. P. Scott, 
M.P. It preaches Liberal doctrine with un- 
swerving fidelity. It devotes more attention to 
literature, art, and music,—Manchester is cele- 
brated for its music,—than any other English 
journal outside of London. The Guardian also 
publishes a very successful evening edition. A 
near neighbor is the Liverpool Daily Post and 
Mercury, of which Sir Edward Russell is the 
editor. The Dadiy Post recently absorbed the 
Liverpool Mercury, and is very prosperous. 

The Yorkshire Post, a Conservative newspaper 
published at Leeds, is another leading provincial 
paper. It is Conservative in politics, and is a 
great power in the North of England. The 
Yorkshire Post has been fortunate in its editors. 
Mr. J. S. R. Phillips, who was for thirteen years 
the chief editorial writer of the paper before he 
became responsible editor, carries on the fine 
traditions of his three predecessors in the edi- 
torial chair. 

In Scotland, pride of place belongs to the 
Scotsman, Edinburgh’s great morning paper. It 
was started in 1817 as a Whig organ by Mr. 
William Ritchie and Mr. Charles Maclaren. 
Seventy years ago, Lord Cockburn described 
the Scotsman as “the first Scotch newspaper 
which combined independence with intelligence 
and moderation with zeal.” It has always been 











MR. J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


(Editor and proprietor of the Spectator.) 


excellently conducted. It is one of the wealth- 
iest papers in the provinces, and has recently 
entered into palatial new offices. The present 
editor is Mr. Charles Cooper, who has been con- 
nected with the paper since 1865. Originally 
Liberal in its sympathies, the Scotsman has been 
Unionist since 1886, and is now to all intents 
and purposes Conservative, though Scotland is 
itself predominantly Liberal. In Glasgow, the 
ITerald enjoys great influence. It is one of the 
best commercial organs in the kingdom. One 
of the few provincial journals with individu- 
ality is the Edinburgh Lvening News. 

In Wales, notwithstanding the fact that the 
principality is Liberal to the core, the chief 
newspaper is a dashing Conservative journal, the 
Western Mail. One of the most successful even- 
ing newspapers in the country is the non-political 
South Wales cho, published at Cardiff. 

In Ireland, Mr. Thomas Sexton, the ex-M.P., 
whose eloquence used to dazzle the House of 
Commons, has helped to restore some of the an- 
cient glories of the Mreeman’s Journal, the great 
organ of Nationalist opinion in Ireland. But 
the best all-round Irish newspaper is the Jrish 
Times, an exceedingly well-conducted Conserva- 
tive journal, which has brought a fortune to its 
chief proprietor, Sir John Arnott. 


THE HIGH-CLASS WEEKLIES—AND THE OTHERS. 


Of British weekly papers, the Spectator is king. 
It stands alone ; the tide of modern degeneracy 
has not even touched its feet. In its nearly 
eighty years of life it had ups and downs before 
prosperity was reached ; its position was never 
more influential than it is to-day. The Spectator 
is conducted with supreme ability by Mr. J. St. 
Loe Strachey. Though Liberal in its views, it 
has, since the Home Rule schism, thrown in its 
lot with the Unionist party. But when Mr. 
Chamberlain launched his tariff-reform propos- 
als, the Spectator was one of the first to see the 
drift of the new policy. It is the ablest cham- 
pion of free trade in the press. It is refreshing 
to contemplate the success of a paper like the 
Spectator when one is so often told that the pub- 
lic taste is hopelessly vitiated, and wants noth- 
ing more than “tabloid” journalism. 

In Great Britain we have nothing analogous 
to the American Sunday paper. A few years 
ago an effort was made to acclimatize the Sunday 
newspaper in this country, but it met with very 
indifferent success. The effort did not fail from 
any lack of resources. It was made simultane- 
ously by the proprietors of the Daily Telegraph 
and the proprietors of the Daily Mail, both 
papers commanding unique facilities and well 
supplied with the sinews of war. The Sunday 
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Daily Telegraph and the Sunday Daily Mail had, 
however, short and inglorious careers. In fact, 
the seventh-day paper seems to be antipathetic 
to the British character, and the public heaved 
a sigh of relief when, through the intervention 
of Lord Rosebery, the Telegraph and the Mail 
came to a mutual understanding to abandon 
their experiment. The consequence is, that on 
Sunday the field is left to the ordinary weekly 
papers of a popular character, all of which pub- 
lish Sunday editions. None of these weekly 
papers has any bold or striking features. They 
are sound rather than brilliant; their racson 
d’étre is to give an epitome of the week’s news, 
supplementing this on a Sunday with rather 
more exhaustive treatment of the doings of 
Saturday, especially athletics. Among these 
papers, the first position is occupied by Lloyd's 
News, which has the enormous circulation of a 
million and a quarter copies weekly. Lloyd's is 
owned by the proprietors of the Daily Chronicle. 

A sixpenny weekly that has a note of its own 
is Truth, which reflects the fearlessness and the 
cynicisin of its founder, Mr. Henry Labouchere, 
M.P. There is a sub-acid flavor in Truth, 
strangely blended now and again with some- 
thing like generous enthusiasm for great causes. 
Among the religious papers may be mentioned 
the Guardian and the Church Times,—the one 
representing orthodox churchmanship; and the 
other, the intrepid and fiery organ of the mili- 
tant ritualists. On the other side is the Christian 
World, which has a great circulation among the 
Nonconformists, and is a very sound and thought- 
ful paper. Another journal with a large Non- 
conformist following is the British Weekly, in 
every page of which is the impress of the power- 
ful personality of its editor, Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll. 

Humor is not a strong point in the English 
character, and the number of comic papers is 
small. Punch is wise and witty, but it is essen- 
tially an organ for the cultivated classes. 

Among weekly publications, one must note 
the profitable and popular illustrated weeklies 
devoted to fashion and other women’s interests. 
The Queen, the Lady's Pictorial, and The Gentle- 
woman, all three published at sixpence (twelve 
cents), are thriving properties. On the other 
hand, the general illustrated weeklies seem to 
be feeling the effect of the increasing attention 
given to illustrations in the daily journals. 


THE GREAT QUARTERLIES AND MONTHLIES. 


Although superficiality and flippancy appear 
to be qualities most esteemed by the great mass 
of readers in Great Britain, there is a faithful 
remnant which demands nobler fare. Happily, 
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the new democracy has not succeeded in remoy. 
ing all the old landmarks. The two great quar. 
terlies, the Edinburgh Review and the Quarter], 
Review, survive to a vigorous old age. The /i/. 
inburgh was started in 1802 bya group of clever 
young men, among whom Jeffrey and Sydney 
Smith were conspicuous. Literature, politics, 
and the fine arts were treated in the Edinburgh 
always by accomplished and often by’ caustic 
pens. Some of Macaulay’s most brilliant essays 
first saw the light of day in the Edinburgh. The 
editor is the Hon. Arthur’Elliot, brother of Lord 
Minto, the recent governor-general of Canada. 

The Quarterly Review came into being in 1807, 
and was established by John Murray, the famous 
publisher, with the avowed object of counteract- 
ing the Whiggish doctrines preached by the 
Edinburgh Review. Sir Walter Scott warmly 
sympathized with Mr. Murray’s enterprise, and 
procured for him the codperation of Southey. 
Both Southey and Scott became frequent con- 
tributors. The present editor of the Quarterly 
is Dr. G. W. Prothero, a scholarly man who 
touches life at many points. 

The oldest of our monthly magazines is Black- 
wood’s, which was first published in 1817. 
Founded as a militant Tory organ, it has 
preached Toryism with undeviating consistency 
for nearly a century. Jaga, as it is familiarly 
known, is unique among monthly magazines 
from the fact that it has not only been owned 
but conducted by the same family with un- 
broken continuity from 1817 to the present 
day. Maga has always possessed a special at- 
traction for writers on military topics. The 
best impressions of the Russo-Japanese war that 
have been published in the English language 
have appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine during 
the present year. 

Of the more modern monthlies the first in age 
is the Fortnightly Review, which first appeared 
in 1865. It was founded by three remarkable 
men,—George Henry Lewes, Anthony Trollope, 
and Frederic Chapman, the publisher. It was 
followed, in 1866, by the Contemporary Review; 
in 1877, by the Nineteenth Century ; and in 1883, 
by the National Review. The Fortnightly, as its 
name signifies, originally appeared twice a month; 
but after little more than a year’s existence it 
ceased to appear fortnightly, and became a 
monthly. ‘George Eliot” appears to have con- 
tributed only one article to the Fortnightly, not- 
withstanding the fact that George Henry Lewes 
remained its editor for nearly two years. She 
contributed much more frequently to the older 
Westminster Review, with which John Stuart Mill 
was connected,—a magazine that at one time 
had a great reputation, but which to-day is only 
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a pale reflection of its old glory. For fifteen 
years, Mr. John Morley filled with splendor and 
power the editorial chair of the Fortnightly. 
Under its present editor, Mr. W. L. Courtney, 
this well-known monthly has recovered much of 
its old prestige. But of the serious monthlies 
the most successful is the Nineteenth Century 
and After. Its proprietor and editor, Sir James 
Knowles, has succeeded in attracting to his ban- 
ner the most distinguished men and women in 
the empire. Gladstone was one of Sir James 
Knowles’ contributors. 

There are many monthly publications appeal- 
ing to the multitude. Of these the most popular 
is the Strand Magazine, one of the numerous pub- 
lications of the house of Newnes, which easily 
maintains its supremacy notwithstanding the 
competition of many ambitious rivals ; but even 
the Strand does not reach the vast figures of the 
circulations attained by the popular American 
monthlies. A magazine of the older type is 
Chanbers’s Journal. It isa healthy sign that this 
excellent monthly, which has many years of hon- 
orable life behind it, continues to thrive. A 
distinct place of its own among monthly publi- 
cations has been won by the Review of Reviews, 
whose gifted editor, Mr. W. T. Stead, is one of 
the outstanding figures in British journalism. 

Of the multitude of ‘miscellaneous weeklies, 
which purvey light reading and do not supply 
news, little need be said. %t-Bits, the first to 
be established, is easily the best. 7%t-Bits laid 
the foundation of the large fortune accumulated 
by Sir George Newnes. 

To sum up, the publishing and newspaper 
businesses in Great Britain have undergone a 
transformation in the past twenty years. The 
masses have come in, and old ideals and fash- 
ions have had to give way to their imperious 
demands. Nor is the end yet in sight. The 
one certain thing is that the purely propagandist 
daily has gone. For the rest, we are still pass- 
ing through a transitional stage, of which the 
only encouraging sign is the evidence of grow- 
ing distaste for the “snippety” weeklies. 

One incident of the revolution in British jour- 
nalism has been the disappearance of individual 
forces. British journalism, like that of France, 
was once rich in individuality,—that is, certain 
men on both sides of politics stood out like great 
landmarks. British newspapers now rely less 
and less on individuals. They have neither the 
space nor the inclination to allow men to achieve 
individual distinction. A dozen names might 
be mentioned at the present time of men who, 
In their day, had a commanding place in the 
British press, but who have now no fit arena for 
their abilities. Mr. E. T. Cook, an accomplished 
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MR. PERCY W. BUNTING. 


(Editor of the Contemporary Review.) 


scholar and a profound politician; Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, one of the most vivid writers of the 
day; Mr. H. W. Massingham, who formerly 
edited the Daly Chronicle ; and Mr. W. T. Stead, 
at whose nod ministries used to tremble in the 
old Pail Mall Gazette days,—all these men were 
great forces, who at one time enriched and en- 
livened British journalism. To-day strength, as 
typified in these famous journalists, is ‘‘morn- 
fully denied its arena.” Not one of them is in 
control of a daily newspaper. The new news- 
papers have no room for one commanding indi- 
viduality. What they require are smart, re- 
sourceful men. They may be without erudition, 
without any solid talents, but if they have bright- 
ness and versatility much will be forgiven them. 
The newspaper, like nature, has become careless 
of the single life. Moreover, the increasing 
costliness of newspaper production has made 
capital dominant. The Steads, the Massing- 
hams, the O’Connors, and the Cooks have had to 
give way before the power of the purse. This 
power is wielded by men who, without anything 
like the individual brilliancy ef these great jour- 
nalists, have yet an instinct for business amount- 
ing almost to genius. In short, the smart busi- 
ness man has driven out the conscientious ex- 
ponent of great principles, the apostle of forlorn 
causes, the artist in prose. The English daily 
newspaper is in danger of degenerating into a 
mere trade, worked in the same way, and by 
much the same methods, as a department store. 














BLENDING LEGAL SYSTEMS IN THE 
PHILIFPIAES. 


BY CHARLES SUMNER LOBINGIER. 
(Judge of the Court of First Instance, Philippine Islands.) 


NE of the interesting results of the Ameri- 

can annexation of the Philippines prom- 

ises to be the development of a unique system 
of laws, differing alike from those of each con- 
tributing nation, yet combining some of the 
strong features of both. When American offi- 
cials assumed the government of the archipelago 
they found the Spanish legal system in force in 
all parts, except, perhaps, what is now the Moro 
province,* for elsewhere practically nothing has 
been preserved of the Malay laws and customs. 
At first, the prejudice against everything Span- 
ish suggested the complete uprooting of this 
judicial system. But a closer acquaintance dis- 
closed that it was not wholly bad,—that, in 
fact, it contained very much that was good, and 
that its greatest defect lay not so much in the 
substance of the laws themselves as in the mode 
of, and provisions for, their execution. In 
other words, the weak part of Spanish jurispru- 
dence is, and always has been, its remedial law,— 
that department which deals with remedies and 
the procedure in obtaining them,—rather than 
the substantive law, which deals with rights in 
the abstract. It was due in a large measure to 
this fact that the delays and difficulties of litiga- 
tion under the Spanish réyime became prover- 
bial.t This, however, was not confined to the 
colonies; in peninsular Spain, owing to the 
vexations accompanying the ordinary judicial 
procedure, litigants have long resorted to pri- 
vate tribunals for the settlement of disputes. 
Nor is this, as has too often been hastily as- 
sumed, proof of Spanish depravity. All judicial 
systems, unless tempered with common sense on 
the part of those who administer them, are in 


** After a year of diligent investigation and study of the 
question, it has been found that the Moros and other savage 
people have no laws,—simply a few customs, which are no- 
where general, varying from one valley to the next, from 
one island to another....They have no written laws 
worthy of the name.”—Gen. Leonard Wood, governor of the 
Moro province, in his annual report, 1904. 


+See Foreman, ‘The Philippine Islands” (2d ed.), pp. 
267-270. Cf. the Nation, vol. lxxx., p. 170. 


+ E.g., “el tribunal de aguas,” or court of waters, estab- 
lished to settle differences between irrigators. See the Na- 
tion, vol. 1xxx., pp. 169-170. 





constant danger of degenerating into technical- 
ity and of placing the form above the substance. 
English jurisprudence, of which our own is but 
a transplantation and development, has not been 
free from this charge, as Dickens’ fictitious 
cause célébre of Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce will tes- 
tify. But the practical business instinct of the 
Anglo-Saxon has operated to correct some of 
the more serious abuses once complained of. 


MERITS OF SPANISH JURISPRUDENCE. 


On the other hand, the achievements of the 
Spaniard in the domain of substantive law have 
not, hitherto, been sufficiently appreciated. Just 
now our American lawyers are groaning under 
the enormous weight of judicial precedent, and 
codification is in favor as a means of relief from 
the multiplicity of reports. But the Spanish 
were the pioneer codifiers of modern times. Be- 
fore the middle of the thirteenth century, when 
the written law of England was represented by a 
few scant treatises based on the Roman law— 
when the study of the Roman law had but re- 
cently been revived even in Italy itself—north- 
ern Spain produced a code, the Stvete Partidus 
(seven parts), which the historian Dunham speaks 
of as “by far the most valuable monument of 
legislation, not merely of Spain, but of Europe, 
since the publication of the Roman (Justinian) 
Code.” The Stete Partidas form to-day a sort of 
common law for the Philippines, but nearly a 
decade before the American advent Spain had ex- 
tended to the archipelago, as well as to Cuba and 
Porto Rico, her own “codigo civil.” This is a 
model of concise, comprehensive, and systematic 
codification. Divided into four books, it follows, 
in the main, the arrangement of Justinian’s In- 
stitutes, and treats, in a volume of a little more 
than three hundred pages, the subjects of JDo- 
mestic Relation, Property, Wills, Decedents’ ls- 
tates, Contracts, etc., whose exposition in our 
law requires more than a half-dozen ponderous 
tomes. Nor is this treatment of the Spanish code 
superficial. By skillfully adopting the phrase- 
ology of the Roman codes and carefully studying 
the art of condensation, the Spanish codilicrs 
have been able to express the principles of their 
substantive law in very small compass. As the 
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attorney-general * of the archipelago said to me 
shortly after my arrival, “It is all there; if 
you don’t find the principle you are searching 
for the first time, look again; a closer reading 
will disclose it.” In addition to the civil code, 
the Spaniards have rounded out their substantive 
law with a code of commerce (including the law 
of negotiable paper) and a mortgage law, both 
of which were extended to and are still in force 
in the archipelago. 


AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Our American lawmakers in the Philippines 
have been discriminating. Comparatively few 
changes have been made in the private sub- 


stantive law. Certain sections of the civil code: 


have been repeated, particularly those govern- 
ing the administration of estates, which is, in a 
sense, a branch of procedure. Certain addi- 
tions have been made in the form of acts of the 
Philippine Commission, as by enacting new libel 
and trade-mark laws providing, inter alia, for 
civil actions based thereon. The Spanish law, 
it may be remarked, has no department corre- 


sponding exactly to what in the English law is - 


designated by the term ‘“torts,”—7.e., wrongs 
independent of contract and redressed by a civil 
action as opposed to a criminal prosecution. 
Doubtless the deficiencies of the Spanish law in 
this regard will require considerable similar 
legislation in the future. But the existing codes 
of substantive law, so far as they go, remain, 
meanwhile, practically unimpaired. 


CHANGES IN PROCEDURE. 


On the other hand, the Spanish remedial law 
has been entirely swept away. Within less than 
two years after the American occupation, Gen- 
eral Otis, as military governor of the Philippines, 
promulgated what is known officially as General 
Order No. 58, but which is really a concise and 
yet elaborate, humane, and up-to-date code of 
criminal procedure. The authorship of this clever 
piece of legislation has been ascribed (I cannot 
say how authentically) to Hon. Elihu Root, Sec- 
retary of War at the time of its appearance, and 
it is certainly worthy of so distinguished a law- 
yer. That it has survived the military govern- 
ment and remained in force more than five years, 
all the while giving satisfaction, proves its adapt- 
ability. 

The task of supplanting the Spanish procedure 
in civil cases was more formidable, because of 
the larger scope and greater complexity. But 


within three months after the inauguration of. 


civil government, in July, 1901, a new American 


— 


*Hon. L. R. Wilfley. 


code of civil procedure went into effect, having 
been framed by Hon. Henry C. Ide, head of the 
Department of Finance and Justice. This code 
embodies the best results of the movement in 
progress during the last sixty years in the vari- 
ous States toward a codification of remedial law. 
It is based particularly on the codes of Califor- 
nia and Vermont, and includes, as many do not, 
a chapter which codifies the general principles 
of the law of evidence. This is especially need- 
ful in the Philippines, because the Spanish code 
had very little to say of evidence, and there is 
not often, it is said, a legal treatise on the sub- 
ject in that language. In our American law, on 
the contrary, evidence is one of the corner-stones, 
and it is important to have its principles codi- 
fied in order to facilitate its introduction into a 
new field. 


PUBLIC AND CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 


Thus far I have spoken only of private law,— 
the body of rules governing the relations of in- 
dividuals with each other, as opposed to public 
law, which deals with the state and the citizen. 
In the latter field, the American contribution 
has been larger because more was needed. Spain 
has not been fruitful in constitutional results. It 
had no written constitution at all until 1812, and 
that was a borrowed instrument. Those great 
principles which form what we call the Bill of 
Rights in every American constitution are a 
product of the storm and stress of Anglo-Saxon 
history, which had no parallel in the Peninsula, 
and it is hardly to be wondered that the Spanish 
colonies were given practically nothing of what 
the mother country had so little. And here our 
American legislators rendered a real service by 
transplanting our constitutional and public law. 

Much has been said about the failure to ex- 
tend the federal constitution to the Philippines. 
But the Bill of Rights of that instrument is, with 
slight exceptions, practically reproduced in the 
Philippine Government Act passed by Congress 
on July 1, 1902. The exception which has been 
given most prominence is the guarantee of the 
right of jury trial. But aside from the question 
whether that system could ever be worked suc- 
cessfully among a people schooled for three cen- 
turies in the traditions of Latin Europe, the fact 
must not be overlooked that trial by jury would 
not come into vogue merely by extending the 
Constitution, for the guarantees of that instru- 
ment apply only to the United States courts 
proper.* 

But the American legislators have done more 
than merely extend the Bill of Rights. They 





* Barron vs. Baltimore, 7 Pet. (U. S.), 243. 
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have established a system of administrative law 
equal, if not superior, to that of any American 
State, including the merit system of appoint- 
ments and an up-to-date internal-revenue meas- 
ure. The achievements in this regard are in 
gratifying contrast to those of the Spaniards, 
who are proverbially unsuccessful as adminis- 
trators. 

The law of crimes is, by some jurists, treated 
as a branch of public law, but it is a department 
in which American lawmakers have, as yet, made 
few changes in the Philippines. The Spanish 
penal code, introduced in 1884, is still the law 
of the archipelago, though the commission has 
enacted some new criminal statutes, notably one 
relating to the crime of “bandolerismo,” or la- 
dronism. Sentiment has been somewhat divided 
as to the merits of this penal code, but the pre- 
vailing American opinion seems to be that its 
penalties are, on the whole, too severe, and that 
it leaves too little to the discretion of the trial 
judge. The commission has been for some time 
at work on a revision, and it is expected that 
before long a new criminal code, approaching 
more nearly the American standard, will sup- 
plant the present one. 


PRECEDENT. 


Case law, in the form of reported decisions, 
has not, as yet, played an important part in 
Philippine jurisprudence. The reports of the 
Supreme Court of Spain, which number about 
one hundred volumes, are authority in the in- 
terpretation of the Spanish codes (for we must 
still have “interpretation,” though the law is 
codified), and the decisions of the Philippine 
Supreme Court, which have been published 
regularly in the Official Gazette, are now ap- 
pearing in permanent form, the first volume, in 
both Spanish and English, having recently been 
issued. Upon all questions of remedial and 
public law, American decisions are cited in the 
courts, and the use of precedents in this way 
bids fair to become almost as common as in the 
code States of America. 


THE EVOLUTION OF CODES. 


Such, then, is the new jurisprudence forming 
in the Philippines through the blending of di- 


verse legal systems,—the Spanish, preserving 
and continuing the law of old Rome, with the 
garnered wisdom of its mighty jurisconsults ; 
the American, inheriting and contributing the 
great principles of the English common law won 
by the struggles of sturdy yeomen, formulated 
by a long line of illustrious judges, and tem- 
pered with the practical common sense of the 
Anglo Saxon. It is a unique process—this blend- 
ing of legal systems in the Philippines, and, ex- 
cept possibly in the early days of Louisiana, his- 
tory furnishes no parallel. And as Sir Henry 
Maine found in the Livingston Code,—an out- 
growth of the peculiar conditions in Louisiana,— 
the best example of codification, some future 


‘codifier in the Philippines may find the ma- 


terials which will enable him to surpass all pred- 
ecessors. 


FRATERNIZING OF AMERICAN AND FILIPINO 
LAWYERS. 


The results of this process are already per- 
ceptible, not only in the laws themselves, but in 
the attitude of those who interpret and apply 
them. The American judge or lawyer who 
comes to the Philippines finds that he has much 
to receive as well as to give,—that while his 
colleagues among the Filipinos may not have 
had the advantage of an early training in the 
remedial part of their present law, they are 
more familiar than he with the substantive ele- 
ment, and that each can learn something from 
the other. This conduces to a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness, and to mutual concessions which 
make the work of administering the law far 
easier and more agreeable. The American and 
Filipino Bar associations, formerly distinct, are 
now one, and the united body recently tendered 
a banquet to Chief Justice Arellano, upon his 
return from a visit to the United States, at 
which the toastmaster was an American and the 
speakers both Americans and Filipinos. A dis- 
tinguished member of the Manila bar, entertain- 
ing at dinner, recently, some lawyer friends of 
both races, remarked that nowhere else in the 
world could such fraternizing be found. May it 
indeed prove the augury of harmonious relations 
in all walks of life between the two races whom 
destiny seems to have assured a common future. 
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THE NEW SALARIED CLASS. 


BY ELISHA JAY EDWARDS. 


cy" of the masters of the law, and a pro- 

found judicial interpreter of it as applied 
to specific cases brought before him as a judge, 
thought it worth while to step down from the 
bench and speak as a citizen and a philosopher as 
well to the public of the merits and of the evils 
that were in the concentration of capital, corpo- 
rate and individual, by which the so-called trusts 
were promoted and organized. Although rec- 
ognizing the economy of production and of effort, 
and the capacity to obtain and maintain wider 
and better markets, which combination makes 
possible, this legal intellect feared that the 
trusts might destroy individuality. It seemed 
to him that there was grave danger that the 
change of effort, the creation of a large salaried 
class,—a class, too, which contained members 
who received very large salaries,—might benumb 
that spirit of independence and sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility and comprehension of per- 
sonal opportunity which he thought were among 
the basic elements of a country’s wise and health- 
ful growth. 

One of the justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States is quoted as having intimated 
in one or more of his popular addresses that the 
same fear possessed him. It was, in fact, con- 
fidentially expressed by one of those who profit- 
ed by millions through the organization of the 
so-called Steel Trust, which is not a trust in the 
true meaning of that term. He feared that the 
weak place in the organization of this gigantic 
corporation would be discovered in the elimina- 

‘tion of certain salaried offices before that time 
occupied by various of the managements of the 
subsidiary corporations which afterward came 
under the all-sponsoring authority of the Unit- 
ed States Steel Corporation. It seemed to him 
that there might be economic weakness, and 
therefore, from the point of view of the public, 
lack of wisdom, in the creation of a great organ- 
ization involving the elimination of many sala- 
ried offices before that time in the possession of 
those who managed the lesser corporations. 


ARE MODERN SALARIES RELATIVELY LARGE ? 


Recently, public attention has been focused 
upon reports telling of great salaries paid to offi- 
cers of insurance corporations, and some have 
ventured to say that no man could fairly earn a 
salary of a hundred thousand dollars a year, and 





that the excess paid to him over a reasonable re- 
turn for his services represented a waste which 
in the long run is sure to be felt by the commu- 
nity. But the difficulty with a judgment of that. 
kind is that it is made by those who take a wrong 
point of view. Their information is insufficient, 
and they are dazzled by the mere figures that 
tell of salaries which a few years ago would have 
been deemed sufficient for a comfortable fortune, 
guaranteeing pecuniary independence. 

A generation ago, the officer of any corpora- 
tion who received a salary in excess of five thou- 
sand dollars a year was looked upon as a con- 
spicuous man. He was identified to strangers 
because of the salary he received ; yet it is prob- 
able that just after the close of our Civil War a 
salary of five thousand dollars, or even of ten 
thousand dollars, represented relatively a service 
equal to that now done by the recipient of a 
salary of fifty thousand dollars a, year, or more. 
That is to say, the president of a bank or of a 
corporation forty years ago who was paid five 
thousand dollars a year had responsibilities, 
watched out for a market, controlled capital, to 
which the five thousand dollars a year which he 
was paid bore the same relation which the fifty 
thousand dollars or more a year paid to the high- 
er executive officers of modern corporations bear 
to the services rendered to those corporations. 


ONE RESULT OF CONSOLIDATION. 


Just after Commodore Vanderbilt bought the 
control of the Hudson River Railroad, he se- 
cured the executive services of an officer for that 
road for a salary of four thousand dollars a 
year. A little later, this executive was urged 
to become the president of a street-railway 
corporation with a salary of six thousand dol- 
lars a year. He said frankly to Commodore 
Vanderbilt that he felt that in justice to himself 
and his family he ought to accept that offer, 
since six thousand dollars a year was a very 
great salary. He was, however, persuaded to 
remain with Commodore Vanderbilt ; and after 
the Commodore had taught the first of the great 
lessons in railway development,—namely, the 
economic importance of the consolidation of 
connecting lines so that there could be single 
operation and control of a system stretching 
four hundred and fifty miles across the State 
rather than operation and control divided up 
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among six or seven corporations,—then was also 
learned the lesson which teaches the necessity 
of increased payment for executive service. 
Therefore, this executive who a few years be- 
fore had been made glad by an offer of four 
thousand dollars a year as a subordinate officer 
of the Hudson River Railroad and was greatly 
rejoiced when his salary was increased to six 
thousand found himself receiving a thousand 
dollars a month, and afterward twenty thousand 
dollars a year. 

The consolidation of the various railway sys- 
tems across New York State into one effective 
and economically managed railway system made 
it possible to transport freight across New York 
in competition with the canal, and gave to the 
citizens of the State efficient, prompt transpor- 
tation service at fair rates, which were con- 
stantly decreased. Moreover, this service made 
it possible to increase the commerce that passed 
in and out of New York Harbor. Properly to 
operate upon the mechanical and physical as well 
as upon the financial side, a concentrated system 
of this kind involved far greater ability, intenser 
study, and a higher degree of business states- 
manship than were needed for the operation of 
any one of the several systems which afterward 
were concentrated into the New York Central. 
In recognition of these qualifications there came 
increased payment in the way of salaries. Fur- 
thermore, while there was some elimination of 
salaried officers in the various railway systems 
which were consolidated into the Central, yet 
after a few years the gross salaried officials of 
the New York Central and the gross salaries 
were far in excess of the number in the aggre- 
gate of officials of all of these constituent sys- 
tems, and by many millions in excess of the 
total salaries paid. 


INDIVIDUALITY CONSERVED. 


Not until there had been demonstration of 
the economic law which is the foundation of 
modern industrial organization was there, how- 
ever, clear understanding of what the oppor- 
tunities, advantages, responsibilities, and econo- 
mies of a great salaried class were to be. It is 
true that many of those who had some part in 
the organization of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration shared to some extent the apprehensions 
of the distinguished jurists whose opinions were 
quoted at the beginning of this article. Not any 
of them, however, fully realized what the or- 
ganization of these great corporations built up 
through the concentration and unification of 
several or many corporations that had been be- 
fore that time independent meant to the coun- 
try, and to the economic advantage of the coun- 


try, in the way of creating a new salaried class. 
The wiser men who undertook these unifications 
and corporate expansions had no fear that indi- 
viduality would be destroyed and a great per- 
functory, methodical, and half-hypnotized class 
of citizens who went doggedly and without en- 
thusiasm through their daily task and received 
for that monthly salaries would be created. On 
the contrary, it was clearly seen that the best 
opportunity for individualism, the finest outlet 
for the inspirations of business genius, of execu- 
tive capacity, would be furnished by the crea- 
tion of these great salaried opportunities. The 
only question was whether, through the unifica- 
tion of several independent corporations, some 
men of capacity might not find themselves out 
in the cold, so to speak. 


CORPORATIONS OWNED BY THE PUBLIC. 


Experience has, however, shown that these 
fears were groundless. It seems not to be fully 
understood that these great corporations are now 
in the ownership of the public. The United 
States Steel Corporation, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, and many of .the other gigantic organiza- 
tions built up on the concentration of many inde- 
pendent corporations, are now owned, in the true 
meaning of the term, by the public. There are 
approximately eighty thousand stockholders of - 
the United States Steel Corporation. No one 
individual owns a majority of that stock. This 
ownership is widely diversified. There is not a 
State or Territory in the Union in which some 
portion of the public who are in part owners of 
the United States Steel Corporation cannot be 
found. That is true of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, and it is strikingly true of all the railway 
corporations of the United States. Gradually 
but surely, the ownership of these corporations 
is passing from the hands of a few into the pos- 
session of the public. ; 

In the organization of the means by which 
the vast natural wealth of the United States 
may be made productive it was inevitable that 
a few men should receive nearly all the first 
fine harvests. Thus it happens that John D. 
Rockefeller reaped the first materialization of 
the great wealth that the production and market- 
ing of natural oil made possible. Thus, too, 
Mr. Carnegie and his associates, who were the 
first to bring into highly concentrated activity 
the mining and the manufacture of iron ore 
into the perfect product, and who saw the econ- 
omy of the utilization of the most perfect of 
modern machinery, the control of mines and of 
some part of transportation, and the command 
of the ablest scientific intellects of the day, 
that there might be full understanding of the 
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chemical constituents, the physical properties, 
and the amenability of iron that comes fresh 
from the furnace to treatment that gave ulti- 
mately the most finished product,—it was inev- 
itable that Mr. Carnegie and his associates 
should, at the moment when there was materi- 
alization into wealth of all that their energies 
represented, immediate and prospective, receive 
money payments that staggered the imagina- 
tion. So, too, those who were early in the field 
of railway development, Commodore Vander- 
bilt, James J. Hill, and others, inevitably re- 
ceived in gross that quick materialization into 
wealth which their energies had made possible. 

But the day for that has passed. Possibly a 
modern Bessemer may teach new and radically 
different scientific methods for production. If 
he comes, his rewards will be comparable to 
those of Rockefeller or Carnegie. Possibly some 
fortunate prospector may discover streams of 
gold in some now unsuspected place. But these 
will be accidents which in nowise will make in- 
accurate the general statement that the great 
promoters and originators of the means by which 
the natural wealth of the United States may by 
highly artificialized and thoroughly economic 
methods be made to yield materially their riches 
have had their day. A great change has been 
under way in the past twelve or fifteen years. 
The public is now taking the properties devel- 
oped by the Rockefellers and the Carnegies and 
the others, and the ownership of these properties, 
though widely distributed, as well as the owner- 
ship of the railways, is to-day in the possession 
of the public. Herein, it may be said inciden- 
tally, is full justification for the plea of those who 
insist that hereafter there be greater governmen- 
tal regulation of these properties, since the own- 
ership of them is in the public, and in too great 
and widely scattered a public to make possible 
any other wise regulation and limitation than 
that which the government, State or national, 
may exercise. 


SALARIES PAID BY THE STEEL TRUST. 


Therefore, it may be said that the great and 
new salaried class, so to call it, although it is 
only a class made distinctive by the method in 
which it earns its income, is really the servant 
of the great public. There is very keen appre- 
ciation of this on the part of the officers and 
directors of these larger corporations. To illus- 
trate how this salaried class is created, it is con- 
venient to take the case of the United States 
Steel Corporation. Upon the pay-rolls of that 
corporation, not including those who earn what 
18 called wages, there are to-day 166,205 
names. Of these, 122,690 receive salaries of 
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$800 or a little less; 43,987 receive salaries 
ranging between $800 and $2,500; 1,308 re- 
ceive salaries ranging from $2,500 to $5,000; 
156 receive salaries ranging from $5,000 to 
$10,000; 51 are paid salaries ranging from 
$10,000 to $20,000, and 13 are paid salaries of 
$20,000 or more. While it has not been pos- 
sible to obtain absolutely accurate figures of the 
pay-rolls of the Standard Oil Company, yet 
there is no reason to doubt that the salary list 
does not differ essentially from that of the 
United States Steel Corporation. In the em- 
ploy of some of the great insurance corpora- 
tions there are probably from 15,000 to 20,000 
persons earning salaries of from $800 up, the 
maximum salary paid by the greater insurance 
corporations being $100,000. 


“TRUST”? SALARIES ASSURED TO THREE-QUARTERS 
OF A MILLION PERSONS. 


A reasonable computation of the salaried of- 
ficers of the various industrial combinations, of 
the great insurance corporations, and of the rail- 
roads of the United States would give a total 
of between seven hundred thousand and eight 
hundred thousand persons. The concentration 
of various small corporations into single control 
makes possible the assurance of permanence for 
those who hold these salaried places, but in ad- 
dition, the assurance of constant promotion. The 
man who possesses an income, say, of $10,000 a 
year is presumed to have a principal of some- 
thing like $200,000. At his death, that prin- 
cipal goes to his heirs. The officer, high or 
subordinate, of any of these industrial corpora- 
tions, or of the railroads, who receives a sal- 
ary of five thousand dollars is reasonably sure 
that that income will be secured to him, and if 
he shows energy,—and here is where individu- 
ality plays its part,—if he reveals original power, 
suggestiveness, capacity in emergency, then he 
may reasonably count upon promotion. But 
when his time is passed and old age or death 
creates a vacancy, the principal which his service 
at five thousand or ten thousand dollars a year 
represents still remains in the ownership of the 
people who are the owners of the corporation. 
Therefore, it is possible for some subordinate to 
count upon promotion to that vacancy, and if that 
subordinate himself possesses abilities that war- 
rant promotion, he may rely upon a higher sal- 
ary and a more important office whenever the 
vacancy occurs. 


ASSURANCE OF INCOME. 


Therefore, as a result of this concentration of 
capital and the unification of vast industries 
producing a like product so that there is single 
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control, a superb field containing opportunity 
and every inducement to the employment of the 
highest intellectual powers is now open to the 
young men of the United States. The salaried 
places remain as the veterans pass on and out. 
The corporations will be here as far ahead as 
the eye of business man can see. The income 
is as fairly well assured as the income of any 
man can be; for if there be failure of earnings 
so that there can be only partial payment of 
salaries or a reduction of the salary list, that 
also means a failure of the income of those 
whose investments are in railway or industrial 
security,—that is to say, of those who are called 
capital. 

In addition, the income earned yearly by this 
new and permanent salaried class makes pos- 
sible some saving, and the disposition in the 
greater corporations is to admit upon a profit- 
sharing basis,—that is, through the ownership 
of stock,—as many of the employees as are 
anxious to be thus admitted. So that the op- 
portunities of this salaried class are not limited 
merely to the earning of their yearly stipend or 
to the hope of promotion to vacancies as they 
occur in the higher grade. The salaried em- 
ployees may become, in part, the owners of the 
corporations which employ them. What was at 
first an experiment of that kind by the United 
States Steel Corporation has now been found to 
have been abundantly justified. 


THE ECONOMIC TRANSITION. 


In the early years of the last century, and un- 
til the middle of that century, many men in New 
England earned their support and that of their 
families through their manufacture of shoes 
at the cobbler’s bench. Then inventive genius 
showed to capital a way by which machinery 
could make in an hour as many pairs of shoes 
as a score or more of these cobblers could make 
in a day or a week. There came a cry of warn- 
ing that was echoed up and down throughout 
the land that the utilization of this machinery 
would first destroy the means of livelihood of a 
sober, industrious, and honorable, as well as con- 
siderable, part of the community, especially in 
Massachusetts. In the next place, it was asserted 
that the use of this machinery would stupefy, 


sodden, and to some extent degrade those who | 


were employed in operating it, and that the 
fine individuality and sturdy manhood that 


had long characterized eastern New England 
would be lost. Nevertheless, the economic pres- 
sure made inevitable the employment of that 
machinery. The result was that the individual 
cobbler, if he remained faithful to his trade, ob. 
tained steady wages with a better income than 
he had gained before ; the great public, with the 
cheapening of the cost of shoes, was able to buy 
more and better shoes, and meanwhile there 
came accumulations of savings, so that flourish. 
ing villages and cities sprang up, and at last one 
who had begun as an individual cobbler became 
Governor of Massachusetts. 


ESPRIT DE CORPS. 


Like apprehensions were expressed when there 
were promotions of industrial corporations so 
that many came under one management. It is 
now five years since the greatest of these promo- 
tions and organizations were perfected. Sufii- 
cient time has passed to test the effect upon 
them,—upon the manhood, the individuality, and 
the powerful progress of those who are employed 
by them. The test has furnished most grati- 
fying results. As a whole, those who are of this 
salaried class are enthusiastic, energetic, proud 
of their association with the corporations, pos- 
sessing an instinctive sense of the real economy 
that is in that association, and of the great oppor- 
tunities, and of the certainty that more and mcre 
no other influence than merit secures appoint- 
ment or maintenance upon the salary list. For 
it is now already demonstrated that, unlike pol- 
itics, unlike partnerships, none but the worthy 
survive in these corporations. Moreover, there 
is good understanding of the reason why one 
officer may receive fifty thousand dollars a year 
and another twenty-five thousand, and in that 
reason is never found anything that looks like 
favoritism. The young men who are just com- 
ing out of our schools and colleges may now look 
forward to identification as salaried officers with 
this great and permanent class who are servants 
of the people, and may be sure that service in 
that relation will be made more and more valu- 
able the higher the individuality, the greater the 
energy, the larger the capacity. 

In justice to Mr. George W. Perkins, of the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., it should be here 
stated that the facts and the philosophy as set 
forth in this article were formulated by him and 
communicated to the writer. 
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THE FEDERAL REGULATION OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


ese the problem of life insurance has 
reached its present acute stage, the sug- 
gestion has been repeatedly made that the whole 
question is properly a matter of regulation by 
the federal government rather than by the dif- 
ferent States. The specific arguments in favor 
of government regulation are adduced in an 
article by James M. Beck, formerly Assistant 
Attorney-General of the United States, in the 
August number of the North American Review. 
It will be recalled that the July number of that 
review contained an article by Mr. S. Herbert 
Wolfe which dealt with the deficiencies of in- 
surance administration as conducted by the vari- 
ous State bureaus. This article was summarized 
in our last number. 

In the historical review with which he opens 
his article, Mr. Beck cites the memorandum 
submitted by Alexander Hamilton to President 
Washington, in 1791, on the constitutionality 
of the proposed National Bank, in which he 
included among the implied powers of the fed- 
eral government as admitting of “little if any 
question” the regulation of policies of insur- 
ance. Life insurance in Hamilton’s day had 
had no appreciable growth in this country, and 
the enormous accumulation of capital by a few 
of the great insurance gompanies founded in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century could 
not have been foreseen at that time. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the national government never legis- 
lated with reference to insurance until two 
years ago, when it created the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, to which it gave power 
“to gather, compile, publish, and supply useful 
information concerning corporations doing busi- 
ness within the limits of the United States as 
shall engage in interstate commerce or in com- 
merce between the United States and any for- 
eign country, including corporations engaged 
in insurance.” In establishing this department 
an attempt was made in Congress to organize 
an insurance bureau ; but this proposition was 
abandoned, and the power of the new depart- 
ment was restricted to the mere collection of 
Statistics. There are now pending in Congress 
two bills for the federal regulation of insurance, 
—one introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive Morrell, and the other in the Senate by 


Senator Dryden, of New Jersey, who is himself 
the president of an important insurance com- 
pany. In his last message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt declared that “the business of 
insurance is national and not local in its appli- 
cation,” and urged that Congress consider wheth- 
er the power of the Bureau of Corporations, 
in the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
might not constitutionally be extended to cover 
interstate transactions in insurance. Since the 
recent difficulties in the Equitable have come to 
light, the President has cited these difficulties 
as further arguments for effective supervision 
by the national government, if such supervision 
can be obtained, over all those great insurance 
corporations which do an interstate business. 


WHY REGULATION IS NEEDED. 


Mr. Beck gives these among other special 
reasons why insurance should be submitted to 
strict governmental supervision : 


Its success depends upon a multiplicity of contracts 
in order to establish a safe average, and even when 
conducted on the mutual plan, as distinguished from 
a joint-stock company, such multiplicity (in the case 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, of New York, 
over six hundred thousand policy-holders) necessarily 
makes it impossible for the policy-holders to exercise 
any but an indirect control over the affairs of the com- 
pany. Moreover, many of the contracts are condi- 
tioned upon the death of one of the contracting par- 
ties, and it is eminently proper that the state should 
supervise the faithful execution of the contract by the 
surviving party. The business requires such special 
knowledge that few, if any, have the training necessary 
to conduct it wisely. The expectancy of life must be 
determined scientifically. The earning power of money 
must be determined in advance by able economists. 
The investment of enormous accumulations of assets 
requires financial skill and experience of the highest 
order. The intricate mathematical calculations re- 
quire exceptional actuarial skill. An infinitesimal 
fractional variance in such calculations may mark the 
difference between a sound proposition and an illusory 
scheme. The collapse of so many fraternal assessment 
societies shows the danger to the public of unregulated 
insurance; and as the public can have neither the 
knowledge nor the aptitude to solve for itself these in- 
tricate questions, reasonable governmental supervision 
is not only desirable, but imperative. Almost every 
civilized country has appreciated this necessity, and in 
almost all the insurance department is a bureau of the 
Department of Commerce. 
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ABUSES OF THE STATE BUREAUS. 


Mr. Beck reénforces the points made by Mr. 
Wolfe in the July number of the North Ameri- 
can on the futility of insurance regulation as at 
present conducted by separate State authorities. 
He shows that under the present system insur- 
ance companies can obtain their right to do 
business in a State other than that of their ori- 
gin only under such terms as that State may 
direct, although these terms may be both capri- 
cious and arbitrary. Furthermore, the right of 
the companies when once admitted to do busi- 
ness and to fulfill solemn and continuing obliga- 
tions exists only by sufferance, and is liable to 
immediate destruction by the mere whim of a 
State official, It was the evil of conflicting 
commercial regulations which led to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution by the Colonies, and 
yet this evil, as Mr. Beck shows, still exists in 
the matter of insurance. Individual States 
have vied with one another in passing restric- 
tive, discriminative, and retaliatory legislation 
against insurance corporations of other States. 

Among the evils of State legislation com- 
plained of by the insurance companies is the 
attempt by many States to read into insurance 
contracts statutory provisions which, since they 
apply only to contracts in a particular State, 
are destructive of uniformity. Even, too, the 
visitorial power of State departments has been 
the subject of the gravest abuses. The burden 
to insurance companies of these examinations 
by insurance departments of over fifty States 
and Territories is excessive. On this point, Mr. 
Beck says : 


The burden of expense has, in many instances, ex- 
ceeded all legitimate bounds. In the year 1902, twenty- 
eight States received from insurance companies, exclu- 
sive of property taxes, over $5,000,000 in excess of the 
cost of such supervision. One single State is said to 
have collected more than the federal government re- 
quires to examine all the national banks in the coun- 
try; and this unnecessary burden, aggregating each 
year $10,000,000, ultimately falls upon the policy-holder, 
and is imposed, not upon a money-making, but a money- 
saving, enterprise, whose lofty purposes and beneficent 
results ought to relieve it of any form of license taxa- 
tion. A tax upon the moral obligation of insurance is 
little better than a tax on morality. It burdens the 
policy-holder in the recognition of a moral duty to safe- 
guard those dependent upon him from the injurious 
consequences of his death. It is certainly a tax on 
thrift. The arbitrary expenses of inquisitorial exami- 
nations, which too often rest, as to amount, in the dis- 
cretion of an insurance superintendent, is a form of 
Turkish satrapy which is utterly at variance with the 
spirit of our institutions. For nearly half a century 
the insurance companies have vainly protested against 
the intolerable burden of such vassalage to many mas- 
ters, and they naturally welcome the declaration of 
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President Roosevelt that the time has come for the fed- 
eral government to assume the duty of supervising this 
importantand beneficent instrumentality of modern life. 


A SUPREME COURT DECISION. 


The advantage of having one central super- 
vising authority rather than many is generally 
conceded, The difficulty of securing federal in 
place of State supervision is a legal rather than 
an economic one. It is asserted that a decision 
of the United States Supreme Court made as 
long ago as 1869, in the case of Paul vs. Vir- 
ginia, has hitherto stood in the way of any leg- 
islation for federal regulation. In that case the 
validity of a State statute requiring foreign in- 
surance ‘companies to obtain a license as a pre- 
requisite to do business was in question, and its 
constitutionality was challenged on the ground 
that such an act was inconsistent with the fed- 
eral power to regulate commerce. The court 
held that the issuing of a policy of insurance 
was not a transaction of commerce, that con- 
tracts of insurance are not articles of commerce 
in any proper meaning of the word, that such 
contracts are not interstate transactions, though 
the parties may be domiciled in different States. 
Commenting on this decision, Mr. Beck submits 
that the Supreme Court placed an exaggerated 
estimate upon the mere delivery of a policy as 
the essential act of an insurance transaction, 
holding that the policy itself merely evidences 
the transaction of insurance, which, conceivably, 
could take place without either contract or de- 
livery. 

For the purpose of federal power, insurance should 
be regarded, not as the mere delivery of a policy, but as 
the reciprocal transfer of money and credits from in- 
surer to insured. Each ‘year, more than $500,000,000 
passes from State to State in fulfilling the contract of 
insurance, a form of commercial intercourse which sur- 
passes in magnitude all of the interstate and foreign 
commerce of any kind that existed in the United States 
at the time of the adoption of the Constitution. A con- 
tract to exchange a ton of coal for money may not be 
commerce, but the actual exchange is; and, by parity 
of reasoning, a contract to pay a sum of money for 
indemnity, in consideration of an ultimate return, 
whether certain or contingent, of another sum of 
money, may not be commerce, but the actual exchange 
of reciprocal pecuniary benefits would seem to be as 
much commerce as the exchange of any other com- 
modity. The Supreme Court, however, had apparently 
thought otherwise. 

If, however, Congress is without present 
power under the Constitution, the question pre- 
sents itself whether the evil to be remedied is not 
of sufficient magnitude to justify a constitutional 
amendment. In Mr. Beck’s view, such an amend- 
ment is demanded, inasmuch as conditions have 
arisen of which the framers of the Constitution 
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had no conception whatever. He believes that 
an amendment should be passed, if necessary, 
to regulate insurance, the importance of which 
can be measured by the fact that as an institu- 
tion it collects more money each year than the 
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Government itself, disburses more than the re- 
ceipts of all the custom-houses, and administers an 
accumulated treasure greater than all the money 
now in circulation in this country or the entire 
capital of our national banks. 





AN ENGLISHMAN’S PLEA FOR THE PARCELS-POST. 


Figen nee Y and England are the two coun- 
tries where the parcels-post has reached 
the highest degree of efficiency. In the August 
number of the Arena, the Hon. J. Henniker 
Heaton, M.P., a leading British postal authority, 
sets forth some of the distinctive features of 
both the German and the English systems. In- 
cidentally he refers to a conversation which he 
once held with ex-Postmaster-General John 
Wanamaker, in which that gentleman, after 
hearing Mr. Henniker Heaton dilate on the in- 
calculable convenience and stimulus to trade of 
a parcels-post, said, in effect : 

All that is true. But there are four insuperable ob- 
stacles to the establishment of a parcels-post in our 
country,—the first is the —— Express Company, the 
second is the —— Express Company, the third is the 
—— Express Company, the fourth is the —— Express 
Company. 

(Mr. Henniker Heaton explains that he omits 
the specific names of the express companies men- 
tioned,—first, because the publication of their 
names might be resented ; and, secondly, because 
he has forgotten them. It is fair to assume, 
however, that Mr. Wanamaker meant to include 
all the express companies doing an interstate 
business.) 

This writer makes the assertion that in Eng- 
land the post-office gives the utmost attainable 
speed and regularity of service in the carriage 
of parcels at a lower rate than that offered by 
private companies. He refers to an. experiment 
made some time since in which, on the same 
day, one hundred parcels were posted and one 
hundred similar parcels were directed by the 
carrying companies to the same recipients. Of 
the parcels posted, 71 per cent. were received 
before their duplicates intrusted to the carriers. 


THE ENGLISH PARCELS SERVICE. 


The English parcels-post is only twenty-two 
years old. It was established by the late Henry 
Fawcett, the blind postmaster-general. Success- 
ful as the British organization has proved, this 
British writer finds two serious defects in the 
system : 

It is hampered by the obligation to pay an excessive 
amount (55 per cent. of the postage on the railway-borne 





parcels) for railway transit. And it does not include 
the ‘‘cash-on-delivery” system, under which the post- 
office collects from the addressee the price of goods on 
delivery and transmits it tothesender. In these two re- 
spects the Continental parcels-posts are superior to ours. 
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HON. J. HENNIKER HEATON, M.P. 


In England, the sender must take his parcel to a post- 
oftice, where the clerk has to be satisfied that it is not 
more than eleven pounds in weight, that the proper 
postage stampsare affixed, and that its combined length 
and girth do not exceed six feet. That the British post- - 
man is, however, less robust than the German, who ac- 
cepts any parcel up to one hundred and ten pounds, I 
refuse to believe. The rates of postage are: 

For a parcel not exceeding one pound, 6 cents; two 
pounds, 8 cents; three pounds, 10 cents; four pounds, 
12 cents; five pounds, 14 cents; six pounds, 16 cents; 
seven pounds, 18 cents; eight pounds, 20 cents; nine 
pounds, 22 cents; eleven pounds, 24 cents. 


With the exception of eggs, compensation not 
exceeding ten dollars is paid for any parcel lost 
or destroyed. If the parcel be registered (cost- 
ing 4 cents) and a small fee (up to 28 cents) be 
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added, compensation not exceeding $600 will be 
allowed. 


THE GERMAN SYSTEM. 


The parcels-post of Germany has certain fea- 
tures which Mr. Henniker Heaton seems to think 
especially applicable to the United States. He 
says: 

The severest American,—or for that matter English, 
—critic of German ways will find much worthy of imita- 
tion in the German parcels-post-office. It may be re- 
garded as the highest type of the arrangements existing 
in the greater part of the European continent, and it 
is therefore worth while to describe it in some detail. 
Broadly, the difference between the English and Ger- 
man posts is, that the former only does postal work for 
the individual which he cannot do for himself, while 
the latter undertakes everything that it can do better 
than the individual can. The former resorts to the 
powers of the state with fear and reluctance, the latter 
works them for ‘‘all they are worth.” 


ADVANTAGES OF THE ‘‘ ZONE” TARIFF. 


The German parcels-post has many merits. In the 
first place, it adapts the ‘“‘zone” system to the convey- 
ance of goods. It is manifestly unfair that it should 
cost as much to send a parcel fifty as to send it one 
thousand miles. A uniform charge is fair in the case 
of letters, which are of inappreciable weight and 
occupy little space. But parcels are comparatively 
heavy and bulky, and the post is largely employed by 
advertising traders. Itis but just that a manufacturer 
sending his goods one thousand miles to compete with 
local dealers should defray at least part of the expense 
of transit incurred by the post-office. 

As the railway mileage of the United States exceeds 
that of all Europe, it is plain that an American parcels- 
post should be based on the ‘‘zone” system. In this 
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way the danger which, I understand, is apprehended to 
small local industries would be done away with. The 
German view is that the local trader does not suffer. 
On the other hand, consumers and producers, without 
reference to their geographical position, are placed on 
the same footing. Everybody can supply his wants 
easily and cheaply from manufacturing headquarters, 
however distant. 

It is even possible, by means of the post, to transfer 
certain industries to localities where lower wages and 
duties are paid and to open up new and remunerative 
markets. 


SPEED, CHEAPNESS, CONVENIENCE, 


Another distinguishing feature of the German par- 
cels-post is its rapidity of operation. Nearly every train 
carries mails and parcels, flung in at station after sta- 
tion, and. parcels are frequently delivered as soon as 
letters. It is needless to point out how vitally impor- 
tant this is to innumerable little industries, such as 
those of the struggling farmer and market gardener. 
Flowers are received with the dew still glittering on 
their petals; fish that Dr. Jonathan Hutchinson would 
not disdain. 

The German post has no occasion to enforce heavy 
rates. It can impose its own terms on the railway com- 
panies. By law these have to carry free all parcels un- 
der eleven pounds in weight. Thus, the mistake which 
has crippled the activity of the British parcels-post has 
been avoided. 

But the value of the parcels-post to the people is, in 
my opinion, doubled by the ancillary system of “cash 
on delivery.” Schmidt, resident in Trieste, sends a 
post-card to Zeiss, of Jena, ordering a microscope, price 
$250. Zeiss never heard of Schmidt, but he sends the 
instrument by the first train. He runs norisk. The 
postman at Trieste, before handing it over to Schmidt, 
presents the invoice, receives the $250, and by the 
next post the money is remitted by the post-office to 
Zeiss, 





AN ENGLISH PROGRAMME OF SOCIAL REFORM. 


IR OLIVER LODGE’S presidential address 
before the Social and Political Education 
League is published in the Contemporary Review 
for July. It declares, among other things, that 


Never were all classes so permeated by the spirit,— 
not the phrases, but the essential spirit,—of brother- 
hood and coéperation ; never was there such universal 
recognition of the beauty of the spirit of real and vital 
Christianity, far above the differences and dogmas of 
the sects. 


CONQUER YOUR ENVIRONMENT. 


Sir Oliver’s starting-point is that man must 
be master of his fate. 


What we have to teach, throughout, is that in no 
sort of way is man to be the slave of his environment. 
No longer is he to adapt himself to surrounding cir- 
cumstances, changing color with them as do the insects 
and plants. It is not himself which is to suit the en- 
vironment, but he is to make the environment suit 


him. This is the one irrefragable doctrine that must 
be hammered into the ears of this generation till they 
realize its truth and acceptit. To maintain that the 
grimy and soul-destroying wretchedness of human out- 
casts, that death by starvation and the transmission of 
disease by ignorance and dirt and sin—to maintain that 
these are permanently decreed divine ordinances, other- 
wise than as the necessary outcome of neglect and mis- 
management, is essential blasphemy. 


THE LAW OF INHERITANCE. 


There is another matter that may have to be consid- 
ered some day,—viz., the law of inheritance, whereby 
a person can acquire a competence and live luxuriously 
without necessarily doing a stroke of work of any kind 
all his life. It is not an easy problem how to regulate 
inheritance,—indeed, it is a supremely difficult one; 
but the idea that life is intolerable without some in- 
herited background or cushion of property, the idea 
that people may live without working and yet without 
disgrace, is responsible for much incompetence and some 
misery. All should have leisure, but then, also, all 
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SIR OLIVER LODGE, 


should work. No one should be idle, completely idle, 
save on pain of starvation or the disciplinary drill of 
prison. 

THE OWNERSHIP OF LAND. 

I cannot help thinking that the custom of allowing 
absolute ownership of land to individuals, instead of to 
communities, is responsible for a good deal. ‘To me it 
is somewhat surprising that it is quite legal and ordi- 
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nary for a person to be able to sell a portion of England 
for his own behoof. If ownership of land is permitted 
by law, the owner should be a trustee, not a parasite. 


POOR-LAW REFORM. 


The great social organizations called workhouses 
and jails might be manufactories of human beings,— 
hospitals, as it were, for the ills and warpings, not of 
body, but of mind and character, receptacles for refuse 
and converters of it into manhood and womanhood. 
Workhouses should not only be institutions for main- 
taining the impotent and aged in fair comfort, as at 
present, but also for dealing efficiently with the able- 
bodied of weak character, and so try to convert it into 
an instrument of instruction and discipline and organ- 
ization for those mental and moral invalids who are 
unable or unwilling to organize their own lives. Why 
should society set upon weak people and try to crush 
them into hopelessness and rebellion? By placing the 
people on land, on unreclaimed or unfertile land calling 
out for labor, under skilled supervision, they might, I 
believe, be made self-supporting before long. 


THE REFORMATION OF CRIMINALS. 


Whatever may be the case with paupers, concerning 
the criminal class I am perfectly certain we are doing 
wrong. We are seeking to punish, not to educate, 
stimulate, reform. Punishment is not our function. 
We think it is, but it is not. Prisoners should be put 
under industrial conditions, and should be organized 
into useful members of society. Nor do I believe that 
the trade-union leaders would object to this, if it were 
properly presented to them, any more than they object 
to evening technical rate-aided schools, municipal edu- 
cational institutions, and other machinery for swelling 
the ranks of the competent and the trained and the re- 
spected artisan, 





HOW FAST ARE THE SOUTHERN NEGROES INCREASING? 


Wit the negro race in the United States 

increase as rapidly in the twentieth cen- 
tury as it did in the nineteenth? How many 
negroes are likely to be here at the end of the 
century? These questions are discussed in an 
article contributed to the current number of the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics (Harvard) by 
Prof. Walter F. Willcox, of Cornell University. 
It is interesting to note that very few attempts 
have been made in the past to give definite 
answers to either of these questions. About 
twenty years ago, Prof. E. W. Gilliam pub- 
lished an estimate that the negro population 
of the United States would be about two hun- 
dred million in 1980. He estimated the prob- 
able number of whites in the country in 1985 
at 336,000,000. Thus, the negro race would 
amount to about three-eighths of the total popu- 
lation of the country. This estimate has usu- 
ally been regarded as extravagant, and the 
arguments on which it was based have been dis- 
credited. Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, in a book 


published last year, wrote: ‘Unless conditions 
change, it is possible that before the end of the 
century there may be between sixty and eighty 
millions of negroes in this country.” 

Examining critically Mr. Page’s estimate, Pro- 
fessor Willcox concludes that it must have been 
based on the rate of increase as shown by the 
census figures between 1860 and 1880. If that 
rate should persist throughout the century, there 
would be 62,000,000 negroes in the United States 
in the year 2,000. If, however, the rate of in- 
crease between 1880 and 1900 should persist, 
there would be only 38,000,000. Now, which 
of these rates is the more likely to be main- 
tained? Professor Willcox shows that since 
1820, measured by twenty-year periods, the rate 
of increase of the negroes has steadily dimin- 
ished. If, then, we are to judge the future by 
the past, that decline will continue. But he 
goes further : 


If it were admissible to assume that any rate of in- 
crease would persist through the twentieth century, it 
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would be best to accept that for the twenty years be- 
tween 1880 and 1900, because it is based on the longer 
period and involves no correction of census figures. But 
the history of the nineteenth century and what is known 
about the increase of population concur in testifying 
that the rate of increase is likely to dwindle, and that 
38,000,000 negroes in continental United States in 2000 
A.D. is much too large an estimate. Emancipation 
wrought so radical a change in the economical condition 
of the negro race that its increase before 1860 affords al- 
most no clue to its probable increase in the future. The 
period since 1860 is too short, and the returns are affected 
by too large errors, admitted or suspected, to furnish 
much basis fora foreeast. Yet, if we take as our base 
the rate of increase 1880 to 1900,—namely, 34.2 per cent.,— 
and assume that in each score of years during the twen- 
tieth century the increase of the negroes will be less by 4 
per cent. than in the preceding score of years,—and this 
slackening is only about one-third of that which has 
taken place since 1860 among the negroes, and one-half 
of that among the whites,—the percentages of increase 
during the century just beginning will be as follows: 


DOOD AGRO «5 wisisiesiviciniewisioisinsinns caininieeaieeicisisienie siewisisisienes 30.2 
BODO EDED | is:6:5:0:0i0:0:0;--arasare aieianrareisseierpininie'e wisn sininva Gieleisia.eieiniersi 26.2 
IDIO-19GD.....rcesccviccccccccccccscsescoscssoseescecence 22.2 
DIO ds cccnguswansnoeaiasoueseeeweanaessueseaeeces 18.2 
BOOD OOD 5. 0'ss:0ie eins aieisis sieisieis sinwin'siaivieieisicjesisieinalseeiesiese 14.2 


The negro population at the end of the present cen- 
tury will then be less than 24,000,000. On the whole, Iam 
disposed to believe that this assumption is as favorable 
to the negro race as any of the facts warrant, that 25,000,- 
000 is the maximum limit of the probable negro popula- 
tion of this country a century hence, and that it may 
fall several millions short of that figure.. 


Just here another factor comes into the prob- 
lem,—the growth of the white race in the South, 


ARE THERE SUPERIOR 


N a brief but pointed article in the Jtalia 
Moderna (Rome), Oliviero Zuccarini. com- 
bats the oft-made assertion that the races of 
mankind are inherently different and immutable, 
and, therefore, divided into superior and inferior. 
He cites numerous books and articles, such as 
N. Colaianni’s “Inferior and Superior Races ; 
or, Latins and Anglo-Saxons,” and Jean Finot’s 
«“ Race Prejudice,” the former in Italian, Span- 
ish, and French, and the latter in French. 
Signor Zuccarini points out that not only are 
races continually mingling and changing, but 
that there is really no purerace. The Hebrews, 
who come nearest, perhaps, to this description, 
are the product of a mixture of the Semites of 
Judea with the Aryan Greeks, Romans, and 
Lydians. The United States is producing a new 
race, and it is stated that this is taking on, more or 
less, the lineaments of the redskins who were the 
first to submit to our climatic conditions. Italy’s 
race strains come both from Asia and Africa, 
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where nine-tenths of the negroes live. Even if 
the two races, side by side, should continue to 
increase during the century at the rate main- 
tained between 1880 and 1900, there would be 
in the year 2000 about 33,000,000 negroes to 
155,000,000 whites. The negro population would 
have fallen from 32.4 per cent. of the whole in 
1900 to 17.6 per cent. in 2000. 


Doubtless, each of the above figures is much too 
large ; but if the checking of growth which will appear 
in each race shall affect them in such a way as to keep 
the ratios of their increase what it has been for twenty 
years,—and I think this also is an assumption as favor- 
able to the negro as the facts will warrant,—then the 
ratio of the above figures will be correct, and we may 
expect that the negroes, who in 1800 were 35.0 per cent. 
of the population of the Southern States, who in 1840, 
when they were relatively most numerous, were 38.0 
per cent., and who in 1900 had receded to 32.4 per cent., 
will continue to recede, and in 2000 A.D. are likely to be 
not more than 17.6 per cent. of the Southern population. 

Professor Willcox then enters into an elabo- 
rate study of social and industrial conditions at 
the South, which for lack of space we are com- 
pelled to pass over without summarizing, and 
concludes that “relatively to the whites in the 
South, if not absolutely as measured by any 
conceivable standard, the negro as a race is 
losing ground, is being confined more and more 
to the inferior and less remunerative occupa- 
tions, and is not sharing proportionately to his 
numbers in the prosperity of the country as a 
whole or of the section in which he mainly lives.” 


AND INFERIOR RACES? 


Spain is peopled with Mediterranean and Celtic, 
and France has the most varied mixture of Wal- 
loons, Flemish, and Bretons with the southern 
elements. The “ Latin race” is therefore a chi- 
mera. Superior characteristics disappear in great 
centers of population, and even dolichocephalics 
become brachycephalics. The great progress 
made by American negroes in forty years is 
cited as proof of what can be done to raise races 
to higher levels. Many articles along this line 
have appeared in French reviews. One of the 
most interesting to Americans is by D. P. Tobias, 
a negro, which appeared in La Revue (Paris) last 
year, and is quoted here thus: 


Physically and morally, the white race in America 
is declining. I have often observed the signs of deca- 
dence in the whites. The most striking is the loss of 
hair and teeth. There are proportionally more suicides 
and insanity among American whites than among ne- 
groes. Intellectually, there has been a great decline in 
the whites of the United States in the course of the last 
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fifty years. This is especially to be noted in the literary 
works produced each year. Compared to the white 
race, we have better teeth, and few young negro people 
are bald. Our future thus seems more brilliant than 
that of the white race. We have livelier intelligence 
than the whites, but our intellectual productions do 
not become known because of the intense opposition 
existing against us. 

After this it is only necessary to quote Hous- 
ton Stewart Chamberlain to show the “last step 
of aberration of the theory of races,” as Signor 
Yuccarini calls it. Mr. Chamberlain considers 
it certain that everything great has been done 
by the Germanic race. Christ ; Cesar, whose 
bust “ shows an all-German pysiognomy ;” Alex- 
ander the Great, Dante, Bonaparte,—all belong, 
he holds, to the “most noble Germanic race.” 
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The Papacy, the Renaissance, the Empire, are the 
results of Germanic spirit and enterprise. Final. 
ly, “the Germanic race is called to rule all the 
earth, to enjoy the treasures and the working 
forces of nature, and to compel the passive races 
to serve as instruments to its own civil evolu- 
tion.” All of which Signor Zuccarini takes 
small stock in. He says: “The races that are 
artificially divided evidently show a tendency to 
unite, and the idea of their irreducibility is dis- 
appearing into the arbitrary and the subjective, 
showing itself absolutely illusory. Those who 
sustain it as true and just cannot but be ene- 
mies of peace and humanity, since they help to 
keep up the antagonism between peoples and 
nations.” 





THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


T= fifth International Congress of Psychol- 

ogy was recently held in Rome, and papers 
which were presented there by leading psychol- 
ogists in this country and in Europe appear in 
the Revue Scientifique (Paris), which announces 
the next meeting to be held at Geneva, in Au- 
gust or September, 1909. 

Dr. Paul Flechsig presented a paper on “ Cer- 
ebral Physiology and Theory of the Will,” in 
which he reviewed the history of the earliest 
studies of the brain considered as an organ of 
thought. and discussed the question of volun- 
tary action, the localization of voluntary im- 
pulse, the discovery of motor cells and their 
control, and the investigations upon the nature 
of stimuli that will react upon them, and gave 
especial attention to his own theory concerning 
association centers in the brain. 

When a stimulus, as electricity, is applied to 
any part of the brain, it usually will be followed 
by a definite set of reactions in the organ that 
is controlled by that center, but these so-called 
association centers lie in parts of the brain that 
do not respond to stimuli, showing that they 
are not sensory-motor areas. What their true 
function is, remains a question to be answered 
by the pathologists. 

Any injury to the convolution of Broca, which 
is on the left side of the brain, will affect the use 
of language in some degree, so that the patient 
may become unable to talk at all, or may be 
able to use words of only one syllable, or per- 
haps to speak only certain syllables, and still be 
able to write understandingly. Injury in the 
area of the brain containing the centers of 
visual association renders the patient unable to 
read, although his sight is perfectly good, but the 


printed words convey no idea to his mind. In- 
jury to the auditory centers will cause deafness, 
the same as injury to the ear, and if the lobe of 
the brain serving as the seat of the tactile sense 
is injured, the person may either completely lose 
his ability to write, or he may be able to write 
single words or letters but not be able to com- 
bine them to express his ideas, although his 
powers of articulate speech remain unimpaired. 

But the whole frontal region of the brain cor- 
responds to the highest intellectual faculties, 
to the consciousness of one’s own personality 
and ideas, while the prefrontal region of the 
brain is associated with voluntary action, which 
would naturally be expected to depend on the 
higher centers. 

This general conception of the physiology of 
the brain is borne out, not only by nervous 
and mental pathology, but also by results fur- 
nished by the study of the development of the 
individual. 

During the development of the cortex of the 
human brain, cells that control motion appear 
first, and part of them develop conducting tracts, 
while the area controlling the movements of the 
extremities serves as a nucleus around which 
other centers develop, those for the seat of sen- 
sation first, and later, centers for association of 
impressions and impulses. 

In the animal series, a parallel course of de- 
velopment of the race is shown when lower ani- 
mal forms are compared with higher ones, for 
phylogenetically the differentiation of the ner- 
vous system is correlated with the psychic progress 
of animals, beginning with the most elementary 
instincts, the first evidences of sentiment and 
memory, and extending to manifestations of in- 
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telligence and conscious will in the anthropoid 
apes and in man. 

Another paper, by Mlle. Goldsmith, presented 
the results of her experiments upon certain 
fishes, which showed that these fishes did not 
recognize their own eggs, but did recognize their 
nests, in a way, as places which they were accus- 
tomed to being in and had worked to make. The 
guarding of the nests by the males is to be at- 
tributed more to an instinctive desire to defend 
that place than to an idea of protecting the 
eggs. 

Knowledge of the psychology of the lower 
animal forms is necessary for purposes of com- 
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parison in understanding the psychology of 
man. 

A paper presented by Drs. Hachet and Sou- 
plet stated that the lower animals are capable of 
associating their impressions directly, and so de- 
riving complex impressions, which, once formed, 
they can never dissociate again into the original 
simple impressions. With the vertebrates, psy- 
chology consists in dissociating the elements of 
these old complexes and combining them in new 
ways. Werecognize this as the power of adap- 
tation and take it as a criterion of intelligence. 
Training increases the animal’s powers of adap- 
tation, 





THE SINISTER SIDE OF JAPAN’S PURPOSE. 


N the midst of the chorus of tribute and ad- 
miration for Japan’s ability in conducting 
her present war with Russia and her disinterest- 
edness there are a few—a very few—notes of 
dissent. In Scribner's for August, Mr. Thomas 
F. Millard, who has been writing a number of 
thoughtful, analytical articles on the war in its 
larger aspects, and who has been many months 
in Japan and at the front, has an analysis of the 
national aims of both Russia and Japan, under 
the title “The Fruits of Japan’s Victory.” It is 
exceedingly difficult, he believes, to estimate the 
Japanese ambitions and tendencies, because of 
what he terms the popular misconceptions among 
Western peoples, based on misinformation sys- 
tematically and intentionally disseminated, he 
contends, by a well-organized Japanese publicity 
propaganda, at the head of which stands the 
London news agencies. Mr. Millard quotes a 
distinguished and well-informed Oriental as say- 
ing that the greatest force in the readjustment 
which must follow the war will be public opinion 
in America and England. To gain this opinion, 
British antipathy to Russia and sympathy with 
her ally, Japan, has, Mr. Millard claims, colored 
all the news which has gone out to the world 
through British sources. The Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, he declares, further, was in itself the 
determining cause with Japan of her attack upon 
Port Arthur. 

The foreign press published in China and Japan has, 
until very recently, been almost exclusively in British 
hands, which was also a great advantage to the favora- 
ble presentation of the British point of view. Asa 
rule, editors and reporters on these papers are employed 
as correspondents for the English and American press, 
and their correspondence naturally has reflected the 
interests in which their respective papers were pub- 
lished. Mind, I do not wish to convey the impression 
that any great preponderance of news forwarded from 
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THE NEWER JAPAN. 


(Broken lines show the suggested boundaries of the 
“oreater” Japanese Empire of the future.) 


these sources was false, or even improperly colored ; 
but I do think that the general result was, in matters 
that could be given a political bearing, calculated to 
represent England and Japan, so far as far-Eastern 
events were concerned, in a generally favorable light, 
and Russia in a generally unfavorable light. 


Moreover, Japan has for the past ten years,— 
ever since, in fact, her diplomatic defeat at the 
hands of Russia, Germany, and France,—main- 
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tained a press propaganda of vast extent and 
keen, subtle power. 


A Japanese press bureau was established in London, 
with branches in Europe and indirect connections in 
America, for the purpose of keeping the Japanese point 
of view conspicuously to the fore. This bureau sup- 
plies special articles for publication to various news- 
distributing concerns which operate in England, Eu- 
rope, and America. It also supplies a special telegraph 
news service free to all newspapers published in the 
Orient that will print it, and most of them do. A 
number of newspapers and publications are directly, 
though surreptitiously, subsidized, especially papers 


printed in the far East. Even the Chinese native press. 


is not neglected, but is said to print news telegrams 
and special articles supplied by the Japanese. 


THE “REAL CAUSES” OF THE WAR. 


Mr. Millard believes that a great many of our 
notions of Japan’s purposes are false, and he sets 
about correcting them. As to the cause of the 
war, he maintains that, as a matter of fact, 
“neither belligerent has any rights involved ; 
both have znterests, but no rights.” The actual 
cause of the war, as he sees it, he puts in these 
words : 


Stripped of diplomatic verbiage and the pretenses of 
special advocacy, the positions of the opposing powers 
amounted to about this: Russia, desiring to extend her 
influence in the Orient and secure an open port on the 
Pacific, and finding in her path territories belonging to 
nations too feeble to protect them, under various pre- 
texts had seized Manchuria and was making tentative 
encroachments upon Korea, in both cases in disregard 
of the wishes of the political sovereigns of the countries 
and the treaty rights therein of other nations. Japan, 
newly awakened to a great ambition to extend her 
prestige and territory, and seeing in the success of Rus- 
sia’s policy the final closing of her only avenue to ex- 
pansion, coveting for herself the disputed territories, 
and despairing of being able to check by diplomatic 
means the Russian advance, resolved upon war rather 
than abandon her own projects. 


This writer has no toleration for the idea that 
popular opinion in Japan is any freer or more 
nearly unanimous in support of the war than it 
isin Russia. The masses of the Japanese peo- 
ple, he declares, have no better knowledge of 
public and foreign affairs than the masses of 
the people in Russia. Japan is ruled by an oli- 
garchy, “ which includes some very brilliant and 
a large number of able men.” 


The Japanese oligarchy rules Japan just as the Rus- 
sian oligarchy rules Russia, by seeking the approval of 
the people only when it is compelled to, and no oftener. 
The people have really almost no voice in the govern- 
ment, and that there are fewer manifestations of popu- 
lar discontent than in Russia is due to the fact that the 
people are more indifferent to a direct influence in pub- 
lic affairs and that they are better governed. But ina 
great war, with its consequent human and other sacri- 
fices, it was prudent to secure popular approval, which 


the government set to work to gain. Oneof the strong- 
est evidences that Japanese statesmen have long been 
preparing for this war is the manner by which public 
opinion has been shaped to meet the emergency, while 
Russia’s unpreparedness and lack of political unanim- 
ity show that however her far-Eastern policy may have 
led toward it, she failed to realize that it was at hand. 


THE GREATER, NEWER JAPAN. 


Assuming as a fact that needs no proof that 
the Japanese demands and ambition have grown 
as a consequence of the empire’s success in the 
war, Mr. Millard proceeds to recount some of 
the subtle, “insidious work of the propaganda ” 
in preparing the Japanese people, as well as the 
rest of the world, for the imperial ambition. 
The greater, newer Japan, with more territory 
on the mainland than in the islands themselves, 
looms up before him as thé clearly defined aim 
of a few ambitious Japanese statesmen. He 
says, speaking of public opinion at the Japanese 
capital : 


I have noticed colored cartoons in the shops, couched 
in the same spirit of vainglorious pride that character- 
izes the war prints, outlining the newer Japan which 
will be the result of the war. Delineated in map form, 
these cartoons make a very pretty geographical com- 
position, calculated to stimulate to the utmost the ris- 
ing tide of Japanese imperialism. They embrace that 
part of Siberia east of the Amur, including the island 
of Saghalien; the eastern half of Manchuria, or the 
Liao-tung proper somewhat extended ; and the whole 
of Korea. This converts, as a glance at the map will 
show, the Sea of Japan into another inland sea, politi- 
cally speaking. It is truly a very pretty ambition that 
is thus sinking into the mind and heart of the average 
Japanese. There is not the slightest reasonable doubt 
that it is being quietly stimulated by the ruling oli- 
garchy, which is at present entirely under the control 
of the military party, and if occasion arise it may be 
pointed to as a reason why the government cannot com- 
ply with its first announced intentions. The war party 
is so completely in the saddle that it scarcely deigns to 
listen to the suggestions, much less be influenced by the 
civil branches, of the administration. Conservatism is 
being rapidly pushed into the background. The war 
department rules the conntry, and for the moment 
sways the destiny and impulses of the nation. Soon 
after the battle of Mukden, Baron Kodama, chief of the 
general staff and the real brains of the army, returned 
to Tokio to consult with the government in regard to 
the continuation of the war. All military plans stopped 
when Mukden was taken. Beyond there begins a new 
policy, born of the confidence of success. 


In the current issue of Scribner’s, Mr. Millard 
has another article on “The Financial Prospects 
of Japan,” in which he considers the sources of 
national wealth and discusses the possibilities of 
their securing additional foreign loans. Mr. 
Millard does not believe that the natural re- 
sources of the country are sufficient to warrant 
foreign countries in making loans in the future. 
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THE BOYCOTT OF THE SCHOOLS IN RUSSIAN POLAND. 


A “LEADING ARTICLE” in the Review 

or Reviews for June presented the fight 
of the Poles in Russian Poland for their lan- 
guage in the administration of the communes. 
Simultaneously, a campaign has been carried on 
for the Polish language in the schools, or, rather, 
for the nationalization of the schools. Upon 
the refusal of the school authorities to grant the 
demand of the pupils that instruction in the 
schools be conducted in the Polish language, 
the pupils initiated a strike of the schools in 
Warsaw and in other cities. The movement 
was later taken in hand by a patriotic organiza- 
tion, the Alliance for the Nationalization of the 
Schools. This month we quote from an article 
in the Cracow Przegland Wszechpolski (the Pan- 
Polish Review), by Roman Dmowski, which 
shows why the Russian school in Poland is boy- 
cotted. He who says that “a bad school is 
better than no school at all,” says so, observes 
Dmowski, because in his conviction that evil 
does not exceed certain limits ; if he should be 
shown, however, that those limits have been ex- 
ceeded by the Russian school in Poland, he 
would say, with equally strong conviction, that 
“it is better with no school at all than with 
such a school.” 


WHY THE RUSSIAN SCHOOL IS BAD. 


Is the school in Russian Poland bad for the 
Poles solely because the language of instruction 
is the Russian language ; because the teaching of 
Russian history, language, and literature occu- 
pies the first place, while the Polish language is 
slighted,—even conversation in the school in 
that language being proscribed? Or has the 
school other bad sides even more important than 
the language of instruction? These questions 
Dmowski, who has given much thought and 
study to the subject of the Russian school, and 
who has written more than one article and book 
on that subject, answers at length in the article 
from which we quote. The introduction of in- 
struction in the Russian language ; the almost 
entire removal of the Polish language from the 
school ; the proscription of the Polish language 
in the conversation of the school children; the 
replacing of Polish teachers by Muscovite teach- 
ers,—have not transformed the young Polish gen- 
erations into Muscovites. 


The pupils of the Russian schools speak Polish just 
as do their fathers, who attended Polish schools; they 
satisfy their intellectual wants with the aid of Polish 
books and Polish periodicals ; and frequently, in later 
life, they even forget the Russian language; while, as 
for the feeling for union with the Russian nation and 


Russian state, the newest political currents in Poland 
must surely awaken little satisfaction, in that respect, 
in the Russian pedagogues. 

The language of a nation, even when there is 
no sensible defense of it, is not changed for an- 
other in one or two generations. For that there 
is needed the constant, equable influence of 
whole centuries. Nevertheless, the school may 
implant political tendencies. For those tenden- 
cies to take root, however, depends on whether 
they have found a suitable soil in the souls of the 
youths and in the soul of the community to 
which those youths belong. 

In these fields, therefore, only such naive barbarians 
as are the Russian educators of our youths could count 
on arapid success. But there is another field,—there is 
a side of the soul much more impressionable, much 
more easily pliable to external influences that operate 
for a longer time on an individual, on a generation,— 
especially in the school age, in the age between the 
tenth and the twentieth year, in which the child is being 
transformed intoaman. That field is the moral sys- 
tem of the community, which is transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation, and which determines, not only 
the type of its collective life, but even the possibility of 
healthy life,—for the life of a given community can de- 
velop normally only according to the type peculiar to it. 
In that field the Russian educator has accomplished an 
unheard-of devastation. . 

A community exists by what its past has be- 
queathed to it. That legacy is not only the fields 
cleared for cultivation, the villages and cities 
that have been built, the monumental edifices 
and the beaten roads; not only the rows of 
books which are constantly accumulating upon 
the shelves of its libraries, the works of art in 
its galleries ; not only the supply of knowledge 
and skill in the field of the sciences, arts, tech- 
nics, and culture of daily life; but also, and 
above all, the moral instincts, sentiments, and 
conceptions, answering to the family, social, and 
political constitution, produced by history. Ed- 
ucation is the medium of transferring this moral 
heritage, which is indispensable to the social 
existence of the community. 


MORAL LOSS BY RUSSIFICATION. 


The Russian Government has rendered the 
undertaking of this task entirely impossible for 
the school in Poland ; it has, on the contrary, 
made that school an instrument of destruction 
in that field. The Russian teacher belongs to a 
nation to which the Polish social institutions, 
the Polish customs, beliefs, views, instincts,—the 
entire Polish type of life, as a Western type,— 
are alien and, in the main, hateful. 

The Russian, if he be a man of ideals, desiring a 
better to-morrow for his country, instinctively under- 
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HENRIK SIENKIEWICZ, THE POLISH NOVELIST, WHO HAS BEEN ARRESTED FOR PROTESTING AGAINST THE RUSSIFICATION 
OF POLISH SCHOOLS, AT HIS HOME NEAR WARSAW. 


(This estate was presented to Mr. Sienkiewicz by the Polish people. 


The figure to the left is Jeremiah Curtin, translator of 


the novelist’s work into English.) 


stands that to-morrow is the abolition of the present 
state of things, the destruction of everything that 
exists, and the arranging of everything anew on the 
cleared, leveled ground. And how does he feel in rela- 
tion to a foreign country ? Whether he act in sucha 
country as acommon hireling, as the tool of the govern- 
ment, serving to render lasting the Russian dominion 
in that country, or as a Russian idealist, Slavophile, 
and “nationalist,” or as a liberal ‘‘ humanitarian,” 
desiring a better to-morrow for all peoples alike,—the 
type of our life is always equally alien and hateful to 
him; his instincts will always impel him to the de- 
struction of the foundations of that life, whether it be 
for the realization of the objects of the Russian Govern- 
ment and state or for the Russian national interests, or 
for our own good, in his understanding. Regardless of 
what general aim lights his way, every one of these 
Russians, having an influence on our youths, will, con- 
sciously, or, at least, instinctively, extirpate in them 
Polish ‘“aristocratism,” as he calls it; will combat 
Catholicism ; will excite in the youths a loathing of the 
past of Poland as “the past of a land of nobles ;” will 
deride all dignity, all moral authority, which those 
youths recognize in their family and their community, 
because the Russian has become accustomed to see in 
authority only violence and oppression, and to obey 
only such authority, or to hate it as such. He will in- 
sult, in the Polish youths, the civilized sense of human 
dignity, regarding that sense as dierzost (temerity), 


if he be a government tool, or as shlahetskuyu gor- 
dost (aristocratic pride), if he be a radical; he will 
treat pedagogy as a weeding of the soil, a tearing out of 
it of every whit that grows on it, in order to prepare it 
for a new sowing. It has frequently been complained 
that those who come to Poland from Russia as teach- 
ers are the castaways of the Russian community. Ina 
certain measure, that is true; but when it is a question 
of the above-indicated moral influence on the youths, it 
does not constitute any fundamental difference. 


Here begins the influence of Russian rule in 
Poland, which is the most terrible, the most 
deep - reaching, the magnitude of which is not 
duly understood even by the Russian agents 
themselves. 


Instead of protectors and friends, instead of people 
conscious of the duty of continuing the educational 
work of its parents, the Polish child meets, on entering 
the school, arrivals from a foreign country, who do not 
know, do not understand, whereby this community 
lives and what it needs for life; men who have an aver- 
sion to our type of life, to our ethics, to our conceptions 
of probity and honor ; men who, from hatred of us, are 
ready to extirpate all this, or who, at best, interpret 
falsely to themselves the most excellent sides of the 
character of their pupils, and consequently persecute 
them. 
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People who regard the school and the matter 
of education too formally may not recognize 
that these have an importance in such psycho- 
logical subtleties as the moral action of the 
teacher on the pupil, which is not embraced in 
the school programme, and which cannot be 
grasped at first sight. But, to continue in the 
words of the author already quoted, 


the moral infiuence exerted on our youths by the Russian 
teacher is so far-reaching in its results that to it there 
gives place the fact that those youths do not learn their 
native literature and history in the school, and that they 
learn even their native language in Russian. One can 
learn his native language outside of the schoo! ; onecan, 
though with difficulty, learn in that way the literature 
and history of his nation ; but noinfluence outside of the 
school is able to repair the moral damage, the devasta- 
tion, which the steady influence of the Russian teacher 
causes in the souls of the youths. The human indi- 
vidual must suffer for bein, put, in the most important 
years of his life—the per!od of universal ripening— 
under the influence of alien men, absolute barbarians, 
who, even involuntarily, treat most brutally that which 
constitutes the most delicate, the most impressionable, 
side of the young soul,—namely, its moral constitution. 
Under the brutal pressure of the Muscovite, gratifying 
his wanton cruelty, or acting the apostle of Russian 
civilization, or simply indulging his brutal nature,— 
the elements of that moral constitution, existing in the 
young soul as yet in embryo, whether they be inherited 
instincts or conceptions implanted by the parents, 
break, boil, wither, and, sometimes, are torn out by the 
roots. Maiming follows, without the knowledge of the 
victim. That which centuries of civilized social exist- 
ence have built in human souls perishes, or becomes 
distorted, in one generation, under the action of the 
spiritual vandalism of the educational horde, which 
does not even give itself an account of its acts. Who- 
ever will give himself the trouble to reflect more deeply 
on this matter, on the results of the education of our 
youths in such a school, will easily understand whence 





have come the changes of the moral physiognomy of 
our community, changes which are striking in the 
younger generations. . . . He will understand why the 
entire type of life of our university youths has become 
similar to the Russian type of life. 


SOCIAL DEGENERATION EVIDENT. 


Simultaneously, ‘the conceptions of the most 
important matters of life have scattered, and the 
moral system of the community has, in a con- 
siderable measure, become lax. On religion, on 
the future of the nation, on the family and its 
constitution, on the internal social relations, on 
the relation of the nation to the state, on the 
duties of son, husband, father, citizen, Pole,— 
every one looks as he pleases.” 


There is scarcely anything generally acknowleged, 
binding, sacred. We are beginning to be like a throng 
of immigrants from all possible countries in some 
American city who have only that in common that 
they earn their bread in identical conditions, that they 
must hold intercourse in the same generally accepted 
language, that over the conduct of all there watches 
one and the same policeman. But there the strong 
spirit of the old-American community rapidly assimi- 
lates the medley, imposes its moral system on it, and 
cements it gradually into one homogeneous whole: 
while here, there is no such agent,—here, the whole is 
scattering more and more. ... We are already, in a 
considerable measure, disorganized. Whence is there 
such a rapid progress in this fatal direction? To this 
there contributes many fagtors, but the most important 
of them certainly is the Russian school,—this education 
of our youths by alien men, to whom our type of life, 
our past, and the ethics produced by it, are repugnant 
and hateful. 


Hence, the whole Polish community demands 
a Polish school—a school with Polish as the lan- 
guage of instruction and with Poles as teachers. 





DO RUSSIANS THEMSELVES 


HERE are serious misgivings among Rus- 
sian Liberals as to the outcome of the 
proposed reforms. No attempt will be made 
by these, it is felt, to abolish the spirit of bu- 
reaucracy, and the slight concessions granted 
will remain more nominal than real. “For all 
the deep secrecy which had surrounded the la- 
hors of the Bulyghin commission,” says the Rus- 
sian weekly, Pravo, ‘its project, as finally elab- 
orated, became known to the public through 
the Novoye Vremya, the faithful servant of the 
bureaucracy, and the motives that guided the 
authors of this unique system of imperial re- 
form are no longer a mystery.” 


May we expect that this form will answer the popu- 
lar needs, that it will direct the latter into legitimate 


REALLY EXPECT REFORMS? 


channels, and that it will bring tranquillity to the coun- 
try? According to the project, the idea of popular pavr- 
ticipation in matters of higher government has no roots 
in the conditions of the national life. All the attempts 
to limit the ruler’s power originated in insignificant 
circles, and there is no reason to suppose that this his- 
torical attitude of the people toward the ruling power 
had essentially changed among the great mass of the 
people. . . . Such is apparently the essence of the proj- 
ect which is calculated to bring about the gradual 
tranquilization of the country through the convocation 
of popular representatives. But there is here a very 
serious misunderstanding. It is certain that only po- 
litical charlatans and persons whose ideals are circum- 
scribed by government subsidies, etc., like Prince Mesh- 
cherskj or Gringmut, can allow themselves to claim 
that all the existing confusion is due to the desire of 
some party leaders to secure comfortable berths and to 
attach themselves to the public pie. Yet whoever is 
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A RECEPTION IN RUSSIA. 


(How the Czar “received” the zemstvos deputation.) 
From Simplicissimus (Berlin). 


capable of considering seriously the fate of his country 
cannot but see that the whole land is shaken to its 
foundations, that everything is detached from the old 
moorings. Had the present régime been capable of 
satisfying even partly the crying needs of the day, no 
abstract discussion on the advantages of one or another 
government system would have availed to spur it to 


action. . . . But as it is, the bureaucracy has proved 
wholly insolvent, and has brought the country to the 
verge of ruin. 

Having realized its impotency even officially, 
this bureaucracy directs all its energies toward 
self-preservation, and becomes thus an empire 
within an empire. 

Legislative activity consists now of mere form with- 
out contents ; the country, ruined by a plundering sys- 
tem of management, is groaning and strangling in the 
vise of arbitrariness ; and that difference of opinion of 
which the pi cject speaks is no longer a mere difference, 
but an implacable, mad hatred, to such an extent that, 
as was repeatedly admitted even by the Grazhdanin, 
Russian men rejoice at their own defeats. Under con- 
ditions like these, all must realize that it is no longer 
possible to live thus. 

Aside from the nominal modification of the 
fundamental laws, everything remains essentially 
as of old; not a single bureaucratic institution 
is touched, and the bureaucracy remains master 
of the situation. “Two months ago,” continues 
this writer, “ Prof. E. D. Grimm concluded his 
brilliant article on our political conditions with 
the words: ‘The government cannot by any 
means stop the decay of the old order of things ; 
on it depends only one thing,—not to carry 
matters to a violent revolution.’ ” . 


Now, after the incidents of Lédz, Odessa, and Libau, 
if there is still anything that depends on it, it should 
be done to-day, and not to-morrow, resolutely, honestly, 
consistently. The salvation of Russia is to be sought, 
not in a state of siege that oppresses the people more 
than does the discontent itself, but in a resolute break- 
ing with the past, with which non-official Russia has 
already parted forever. 





SVEN HEDIN ON NORWAY AND THE PURPOSES OF RUSSIA. 


WARNING to Norway as to the possible 

consequences of her revolution is contrib- 

uted to the German weekly, Woche. In con- 

cluding his discussion of the separation, Dr. 
Hedin says : 


The entire Norwegian people is now exulting. It is 
as if they had gained a splendid victory and shaken off 
the yoke of a foreign tyrant. To an onlooker of cool 
and calm judgment, this artificial and fanatical enthusi- 
asm presents a touching and melancholy spectacle. 
They sing themselves hoarse with the admirable, mag- 
nificent national song, ‘‘ Yes, we love this land” (by 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson). They sing like doves which, 
while cooing, do not perceive the lurking hawk which 
is resting upon outstretched wings. On the very day 
after the Norwegian revolution, a Russian journal, the 
Slovo, contained a first warning. An eminent English- 
man, who is sojourning here in order to study the pres- 
ent crisis, informed me yesterday that the Slovo obtains 
communications of this nature from a very prominent 
source, The Russian journal recalls the fact that Rus: 


sia was one of the participants at the Congress of Vienna, 
and that she thereby assumed a certain responsibility 
for Norway—a responsibility which must become spe- 
cially important at a moment when the position of Nor- 
way has changed completely from that which she occu- 
pied at that time. And the Slovo adds that Russia, 
Germany, and England are directly interested in Scan- 
dinavian politics. For each one of these states it must 
be a matter of the greatest significance under whose 


particular influence Norway, after her separation from ° 


Sweden, will fall. 


The day, then, following that dissolution of 
the union for whose revolutionary character 
Norway is alone responsible, Russia sounds a 
first warning signal. 


Russia already brands Norway, marks it as a future 
bone of contention between the three great powers 
neighboring on Norway, and she lets it be clearly under- 
stood that none of those powers singly dare take her 
under its protection, ‘‘Kurope does not like changes,” 
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it has been said. The Norwegian revolution has caused 
amost disastrous shifting of the north European balance 
of power ; the responsibility rests upon those men, Mich- 
elsen, Lévland, Nansen, and others who incited their 
countrymen to a rash step for which they are now glori- 
fied as heroes of liberty. They will one day stand be- 
fore the tribunal of Europe and of history, and it will 
be a severe sentence that will be passed upon them and 
their deeds. 

It can now be understood, Dr. Hedin con- 
tinues, why the Swedes maintain an attitude of 
quiet and calm. 


We know the Russians but too well. The Swedes 
and the Russians respect each other on the strength of 
this ancient experience, and there is a heartfelt wish on 
both sides of the Baltic that the peace between us of 
nearly a hundred years’ duration may not be broken by 
any sort of discord. Norway does not possess this ex- 
perience, and its fore.zost organs of the press vouch for 
it that Russia positively does not need an ice-free 
Atlantic harbor, not even after she has been driven 
from the Pacific. What did the Slovo mean by its first 
warning signal? On the sideof the English it has been 
said that such a warning announces impending action. 
They can then say: ‘‘We warned you to absolve us 
from the responsibility which we assumed ; now you 
yourself must bear the consequences.” Finmarken is 
Norway’s blind-gut, and on account of the excesses of 
that country this blind-gut is more than ever exposed 
to inflammation. Let us assume that the operation by 
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which “this useless and superfluous part of the body” 
is removed passes off very smoothly, and time heals 
every wound. 


Sweden, we are assured, will not hasten to the 
succor of the patient with ‘‘a supply of strength- 
ening iron pills kept on hand for his benefit.” 
Russia does not aspire to territorial expansion 
in Europe. ‘She may thank Heaven if she suc- 
ceeds in maintaining her present possessions.”’ 


But it may some time happen that Russia will think 
it necessary for her to have an Atlantic port which 
shall be thirty or forty sailing days nearer to England 
than Alexandrovsk, and for the accomplishment of this 
object she need not step upon one foot of Swedish soil. 
What would England do in the face of such an event? 
Fortify a port on the east coast of Scotland? Increase 
her navy, since a portion of it would be constantly sta- 
tionary on account of the threatening neighborhood of 
Russia? A new Balkan Peninsula Scandinavia can 
hardly become as long as we Swedes maintain the calm 
dictated by sagacity. But Norway may one day become 
a new Korea, when the political constellation presents 
a different aspect from that which it does at this mo- 
ment. It is not alone the geographical resemblance 
which prompts me to this comparison, but the fact, 
which is preéminently true in our time, that small 
states, if they offer even the slightest attraction to a 
neighboring great power, and do not keep perfectly 
quiet, are easily absorbed. 





THE FALL OF THE KUYPER MINISTRY IN HOLLAND. 


OR some years a condition of things has ex- 
isted in The Netherlands scarcely conceiv- 
able in connection with any other constitutional 
government of the present day,—the control of 
the government by a clerical party, and that a 
Protestant party of the strictest Calvinistic type. 
At the head of this was, and for that matter still 
is, so far as the party is concerned, the Rev. Dr. 
A. Kuyper, one of the stanchest advocates and 
supporters of old-fashioned orthodoxy, and the 
foremost leader of the ultra-Calvinistic wing of 
the Reformed Church. This energetic and ver- 
satile man, though such an extreme pietist, be- 
came premier of Holland. His ministry has just 
been overthrown, and Dr. Kuyper has been rel- 
egated to his study, where his tireless pen elab- 
orates many a pamphlet and book and his active 
brain guides the affairs of the Standaard, the 
most conservative paper in the kingdom. 

The cause that led to the fall of this ministry 
was the adoption and formulation into a law of 
a new educational project, embracing both the 
schools of lower grade and the universities. An 
article in the Dutch review De Gids, of Amster- 
dam, outlines the situation. 

The new plan of higher education contemplated the 


granting to particular colleges and universities estab- 
lished by associations or corporations the same rights 
and privileges as those enjoyed by the national univer- 
sities, including what is in Holland known as the jus 
promovendi,—the right of conferring degrees upon 
graduates. The debate in the Chambers on this point 
was very sharp. The opposition to this law was based 
particularly upon two points,—viz., (1) the permission 
included in the law to establish private universities for 
or with sectarian instruction ; (2) the fact that by the 
establishment of such particular or private colleges or 
universities the standard of higher public education 
would be lowered and the former would more and 
more crowd the latter aside; and (3) that such non- 
national schools would require to be supported by sub- 
sidies from the state, which would be contrary to the 
fundamental law. 


The opposition to the new law for lower educa- 
tion was based upon the same general objections 
as lay against the law for higher education, and, 
in addition, upon the lack of proper safeguards 
furnished by the law against the intrusion of 
clerical and sectarian influence, and the omission 
of a proper guarantee that the education given 
in the particular or private schools should be 
the same in all respects as that furnished by the 
public schools. 

The new primary-school law also contemplated 
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the pensioning of all teachers, whether employed 
in the national or private schools. To the 
granting of pensions to the first-named there 
was no opposition, because the teacher employed 
by the state is, ipso facto, a state official, and 
therefore constitutionally entitled to a pension, 
like every other employee of the state. But the 
teacher in a private school is employed by a 
private association or corporation, and therefore 
cannot be placed on the civil list, which is na- 
tional and governmental. . 


These educational laws were unanimously supported 
by, if they did not wholly originate with, the clericals, 
or the Anti-Revolutionary party, as they call them- 
selves, of which Dr. Kuyper is the astute and able 
leader and head. They had the undivided support also 
of the Catholics, but were strenuously opposed by the 
Liberals and all the anti-clericals, including the Social 
Democrats. The Anti-Revolutionists and Catholics on 
the one hand, and the Liberals and their allies on the 
other, form, respectively, the Right and Left in the 
Chambers. 


The question was “rushed through ” and car- 
ried by the Right by a strict party vote. And 
it was upon this that the Kuyper ministry went 
before the country. The elections for members 
of the Chambers were held on two days, the 
16th and the 28th of June last. 


DUTCH ELECTION METHODS. 


The Dutch parliamentary elections have this 
peculiarity, that a mistake or incompleteness in 
the vote of a district may be rectified at a sub- 
sequent election to be held within a limited 
period from the first. If, for example, no can- 
didate secures the required two-thirds majority 
in any district, another election is set for a sub- 
sequent day in the district involved. ‘In case 
one person should be elected to represent more 
than one district, as may happen, the successful 
candidate selects the particular district that he 
prefers to represent, whereupon another elec- 
tion is held for candidates to fill the unsupplied 
vacancies. This may explain why there were 
two elections in Holland, one on June 16 and 
another on June 28. 

The vote of the 16th, though not decisive, 
strongly indicated how the tide was turning, and 
already proved a moral defeat to Dr. Kuyper. 
The vote for candidates of the Left was every- 
where increased. Even where the government 
remained victorious, the strength of the minori- 
ty of 1901 had enormously increased, and the 
Anti-Revolutionists, or pro-cléricals, had sus- 
tained correspondingly severe losses. While the 


Catholics, who had, of course, unanimously sup- 
ported the new education laws, retained each of 
their twenty-five seats, the supporters of Dr. Kuy- 
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per were defeated even in their chief strong- 
holds. The people had indicated even in that 
first election that they had had enough of the 
Kuyper régime; the turning-point had come ; 
presently the politics of the state would change 
for good. 


On the night of the 28th of June the telegraph flashed 
the news of the final vote throughout the kingdom, 
evoking a shout of victory from the entire anti-clerical 
population. As soon as the bulletins anywhere an- 
nounced the result, the crowds sent up a jubilant shout 
and every tongue joined in some one of the many cam- 
paign songs, such as ‘“‘ Kuyper must pack up and go, 
hi, ha, ho !” or, ‘In the name of Freedom, Kuyper must 
step down and out !” 

The yoke of Kuyper had been shaken off; the 
man of the common people, as his adherents loved to 
call him, had been compelled to succumb. The Left 
had a majority of the popular vote. To be sure, they 
had elected only fifty-two members, against the forty- 
eight of the Right, a meager majority of four, but yet 
more than the most sanguine had looked for on the 16th. 
The most that was then hoped for was a deadlock, 
which, however, would also have compelled the resig- 
nation of the ministry. The thing of supreme impor- 
tance was the number of votes cast for members of the 
Left. Almost everywhere, their majorities were large ; 
even in districts where, although success seemed as- 
sured, the Liberals looked for no more than a narrow 
escape from defeat, the majorities reached into the hun- 
dreds. 


The elections of 1905 will exert a strong in- 
fluence upon organized politics in The Nether- 
lands. Such tremendous clerical majorities and 
such bitter party hatred as have obtained in late 
years will be relegated to the past. Whether 
Rome will remain true to its late ally, the Prot- 
estant clericals, may well be doubted. The se- 
verest blow in this contest falls upon Dr. Kuyper 
himself. It i his own partisans who must pay 
the score. The Anti-Revolutionists, the Ortho- 
dox Reformed, lose no less than eight seats, 
while the Catholics retain every place they held 
before the last elections. The Kuyper govern- 
ment has received its death-blow in The Nether- 
lands. 


There is a mighty difference between the exit of this 
late premier and that of oneof his notable predecessors, 
Thorbecke. When the latter had to quit the field he 
must have been conscious that some day he would be 
recalled to the head of affairs. Dr. Kuyper, on the 
other hand, will depart with no indication as to what 
the political future may bring him. What can be pre- 
dicted with entire confidence is that this statesman will 
never again guide the ship of state. 

Although such a small majority as that in which the 
Left can count cannot give rise to a strong, energetic, 
enterprising government policy, the country is to be 
congratulated on this inestimable fact,—viz., for a cler- 
ical government there is and can be no longer room in 
Holland. In this lies the victory ; and this fully justi- 
fies all the exultation. 
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WHAT DID THE KAISER SAY TO THE CZAR? 


| a mystery surrounding the meeting of the 
German Kaiser and the Russian Czar on 
the coast of Sweden, recently, has been the sub- 
ject of much comment in European periodicals. 
It will probably never be known what their maj- 
esties really said, but the clever and celebrated 
political and economic writer, F. Naumann, a 
shrewd German who has more than once cleared 
up diplomatic mysteries, makes a guess and pub- 
lishes his idea of the gist of this conversation in 
the Hilfe, of Berlin. Imagining the two mon- 
archs to be sitting before the window of the 
cabin on the German Emperor’s yacht, Herr 
Naumann reports the following conversation : 


KAISER: ‘‘ Do you see the little vessel out there? It 
is probably a Swede. There is one more! Shall we 
open the window? Weare still alone.” 

CzAR: ‘One is never alone !” 

KAISER: ‘“ Here we are alone.” 

Czar: ‘I must speak with you. There is so much 
on my mind, and I need somebody who does not want 
something of me.” 

KAISER: ‘‘How do you know that I do not want 
anything of you? Perhaps I do want a great deal. 
Biilow has a whole portfolioful of things ready to be 
presented to you at the opportune time. But now 


MELODRAMA IN THE BALTIC, 


THE CZAR (anxiously): “I trust we are not observed.” 
THE KAISER (aside): ‘**It won’t be my fault if we’re not.” 
From Punch (London). 





speak out! You know that our ancestors have treated 
each other as brethren.” 

Czar: “Will you frankly teil me what you think 
of our position ?” 

KAISER: ‘‘ We follow with regret all your steps, and 
we hope that the present time of trial will soon be over. 
Of course, we have but the sentiments of heartiest 
friendship, as usual.” 

CzAR: “You do not want to understard. I feel as 
if everything were breaking down. I decided not to be 
moved by anything, but when I am alone, and when I 
see the little ones! ... Tell me what you would do.” 

KAISER: ‘‘ Make peace and control the revolution.” 

CZAR: ‘‘ Witte is going over. The peace will cost 
many sacrifices, but the war also. I wish I had died 
out there! I did not want the war,—it was necessitat:- 
ed by an injustice without equal. The day transmit- 
ting the news about the torpedo fleet was terrible. 
And then Kuropatkin. And so it goes, month by 
month. Sometimes I think nothing is true !” 

KAISER: ‘‘Our people, the merchants of Hamburg, 
used to say: ‘The first damage is the best, because it is 
the cheapest.’ You must make peace,—then you have 
free hands.” 

CzAR: ‘‘ And what shall we do then ?” 

KAISER: ‘*That is very simple. You suppose that 
you are Nicholas I. Do you know what he did ?” 

CZAR: ‘I know it, but I do not know how he did it. 
I always think of Louis of France. He was such a 
man asI, and at that time the revolution was not as 
mean as now. Only think—our Sergius! And all the 
others! Now something seems to have happened to our 
old honorable Pobyedonostzev. Oh! it is not human; 
it is barbarous, pagan! Such a hell never existed !” 

KAISER: ‘‘You must be more firm. This I have re- 
solved to tell you,—that, first, all rebellion must be 
crushed before you make the least concessions. If you 
prove weak you are lost.” 

CzAR: ‘‘ But Iam weak.” 

KAISER: ‘‘Weall are but men. Yet a ruler must 
forget himself and rather fall in the fight than give up. 
When he has shown that he is the lord, then he shall 
consider the wishes of his subjects, but not before. We 
all stand in a dangerous position, and nobody knows 
whom it strikes first. Itisnot only soin Russia. Come, 
let us be brotherly and brave !” 

CzAR: “I thank you. I will consider it.” 


Then there was silence for a while. The 
Kaiser looked thoughtfully and very seriously 
out of the window, as if he wished to catch the 
little clouds swimming away out on the horizon. 
But the Czar gazed on the reflection of the 
looking-glass in the room. Finally both looked 
each other in the face. 

CzAR: ‘* What will you do if the Poles rebel and 


recede from me?” 
KAISER: ‘We will march on Warsaw and restore it 


to you.” 

Czar: ‘‘Would you be doing that for us, or for 
yourself?” 

KAISER: ‘Both! The division of Poland unites us 
forever.” 


CzAR: ‘And your soldiers,—what will they do?” 
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KAISER :. ‘They will march.” ; 

Czar: “They will...I do not know. I do not 
believe in anything more in the world. You know the 
incident at Odessa—you know it.” 

KAISER: ‘‘ Do you wish another cigarette ?” 

CzAR: ‘‘No; I do not smoke very much, thank you.” 


Again there was silence fora while. It seemed 
as if the Czar was more comforted. He also 
started the conversation this time. 


Czar: ‘* What sort of a constitution would you allow 
after the crushing of the revolution ?” 

KAISER: “After the crushing of the revolution I 
would be liberal !” 

CzAR: ‘‘Somebody told me that the Prussian consti- 
tution of 1876 would be suitable for us. I do not know 
it very well. I think it was provincial self-government, 
but no general parliament.” 


KAISER: “A strong government can rule with any 
constitution.” 

CzAR: “Also with a revolutionary right of suf- 
frage?” ; 

KAISER: ‘That also. It must only have conquered 
first.” 

CzAR: ‘I know so very few men. Youdonot know 
how narrow a life I live. What keeps me is the duty, 
not the hope. I have the duty of holding old Russia 
as long as I live.” 

KAISER: ‘There is no such duty. There only exists 
the duty for us to hold the inherited power. Nobody 
can uphold old conditions.” 

CzAR: ‘You are the West Europeans. You have 
other feelings than we. Russia is a world for itself. 
How tired I am of all the misery around! I love this 
world and would die for it. If I give this up, any wind 
will blow me away. I remain a Russian, and God will 
save Russia. . . . I believe he will do it.” 





THE FRATERNIZING OF THE 


STUDY of the international significance 
of the visit made by the British fleet to 
Brest and the exchange visit of the French fleet 
to Portsmouth is presented by Arnold White in 
the National Review. This writer points out the 
peculiar appropriateness of Brest as a meeting- 
place, since ‘‘the very names of the streets in 
this French town speak of the long struggle of 
five great wars with England.” Mr. White is 
enthusiastic over the effect on the world’s peace 
of this drawing together of England and France. 
He believes it will neutralize the influence of 
Germany, which he regards as decidedly op- 
posed to peace. The visit of the English fleet 
to Brest, he declares, ‘marks the shifting of the 
center of gravity in international affairs through- 
out the world.” There was no rhetorical exuber- 
ance of speechmaking, but, one after another, 
Frenchman succeeding Englishman, the naval 
officers “expressed in almost identical language 
the desire of all that the home life of France 
and England may be maintained intact, and that 
the power of the two navies might be used for 
maintaining the peace of the world.” 


Shrewd men these; firm supporters of law and 
order; hostile to marauders and hooligans, more es- 
pecially to imperial wrongdoers. The one cry of these 
honest men was that between France and England 
there was no cause of quarrel, and that there were many 
interests in common, and that the guardianship of the 
Narrow Seas should be exercised strictly in the inter- 
est of universal peace. There is no occasion to put the 
dots on the “i’s,” but these honest mariners, bred in 
storms, did not refrain from indicating the quarter in 
which dirty weather might be expected. 


Mr. White refers to a number of excellent 
points in the French naval equipment which it 





BRITISH AND FRENCH NAVIES. 


would be well for England tostudy. The French 
have much to learn from the English in naval 
matters, he declares, but, on the other hand, 
Britons may learn a great deal from the French. 
“It is commonplace to recall the fact that in 
materiel our neighbors have always led the van. 
In the days of wooden ships, French naval con- 
structors furnished the inodels which were after- 
ward imitated in the British navy.” In many 
other points, such as in the good cooking of food, 
in holding the loyalty of the men and listening 
to any complaints they wish to make, in empha- 
sizing the fact that the French sailors are citi- 
zens before they are sailors, and in other points, 
the navy of the republic deserves close study by 
Britons. 

In a current number of the Graphic, the Lon- 
don illustrated weekly, M. Edouard Lockroy, 
late French minister of marine, has a study of 
the French navy which presents in brief form 
some interesting data. He points out the fact 
that the French navy is one of the oldest in 
Europe, and that it is still governed by regula- 
tions which date back to Richelieu and Colbert. 
As regards officers, he declares they are among 
the most highly trained men in Europe. Em- 
phasizing the fact that the French navy, by the 
number of its battleships and the high standard 
of its men, is the second in Europe and the first 
on the Continent, M. Lockroy proceeds to a de- 
tailed study of the elements in France’s naval 
force. As a whole, he declares, the distinctive 
element, that of “protection,” is much greater, 
in proportion to the size of the entire navy, than 
in other countries. 

The necessity of protecting maritime frontiers, to 
put the country under the protection of disembarka- 
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minutes. Its speed is consider- 











able; its sphere of action rela- 
tively extended ; and the latest 
experiments made at Cher- 
bourg have shown that in time 
of war it could take the offen- 
sive and be a formidable oppo- 
nent. 





France constructs very 
large vessels successfully, 
he reminds us, although 
these are not homogeneous 
enough in plan and are very 
expensive to build. One 
great fault, he points out, 
is that certain ships are not 
sufficiently provided with 
guns. 

This defect has been reme- 
died in the latest types of war- 
ships, which will be abun- 





FRANCE AND ENGLAND—THE BRITISH ADMIRALS LAND AT BREST. 


tions, and to prevent the blockade of dockyards and 
ports, has dominated the minds of the general staff 
and the Chambers. No nation has constructed more 
destroyers, torpedo boats, and submarines; and it is 
perhaps in these last-named vessels that the skillof our 
shipbuilders is most conspicuously apparent. France 
was the first to make use of submarines. Among these 
vessels, the most remarkable type would seem to be that 
called the ‘‘submersible.” It can be navigated on the 
surface as easily as a destroyer, which in its elegant 
shape it resembles; and it can dive down in a very few 


dantly provided with guns. At 
the same time, it should be 
stated that if the quantity of guns is not always 
what it should be, the quality is absolutely of the high- 
est. Theartillery of the French navy may claim, with 
justice, to be one of the best in Europe. Considerable 
progress has been made, not only in the construction 
of the guns and in the making of powder, but in the 
rapidity of firing. The guns of larger caliber, which 
have already been made rapid-firers, are soon to be, 
on the new ships, absolute quick-firers. In actual war- 
fare this will be a greatadvantage, and will make up 
for other defects. 





AN ITALIAN VIEW OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR NAVY. 


N the Nuova Antologia (Rome), Signor Fe- 
derico di Palma writes with understanding 
partly based on residence in the United States 
of “The Development of the North American 
Navy.” He says that President Roosevelt's dec- 
laration to the parliamentary delegates that he 
was an apostle of peace must not lead the world 
to think that he is ingenuous enough to neglect 
to prepare for any eventuality of war. In fact, 
he thinks that ‘the political act of greatest im- 
portance accomplished by the President,—and 
that concerns also the foreign powers,—is the 
rapid development that he has sought to give 
to the North American navy.” It has drawn 
the attention of all European powers, and has 
alarmed a few. The writer continues : 

The Americans have understood in time that true 
economic greatness cannot exist if not guaranteed by a 
large and efficient navy. For statesmen that have a 
free and complete vision of the political and economic 
problem, the navy is not a costly and passive element 
to be confounded with many other parasitic expenses, 


but a productive element that guarantees existing 
riches, that helps to create others, that makes feared 
and respected its own flag in near and distant seas, that 
aids treat‘s; of every nature between his own nation 
and others, that is an element of fraternity and peace 
between peoples, that is a weighty instrument of civili- 
zation, that is an efficient and secure guaranty of the 
interests and rights of its own territory. 


Signor di Palma takes little stock in the charge 
that easy victory over the Spaniards has intoxi- 
cated us with the idea of conquest, while fully 
allowing for the stimulus afforded marine and 
army spirit by the late war. He says that they 
are wrong who see contradiction between our 
programme of industry and that of the navy. 
“These two weighty coefficients of a nation, 
economic greatness and maritime power, mu- 
tually complete each other.” In the light of re- 
cent Russian disasters, the United States is to be 
praised for its foresight. 

If possibly America cherishes jealously and 
secretly some project of war against a European 
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power (which some go so far as to assert), and 
her navy plans are for very definite purposes, 
still he thinks that ‘a country that has labored 
for more than a century, intensely, feverishly, 
without truce or rest, to form the limitless edi- 
fice of its riches and its commerce will not 
press lightly forward in a policy of adventure, 
which might compromise a part, if not all, of the 
work that forms the greatest glory of young 
America.” But if war should come, the United 
States would be ready, and would spare no sacri- 
fice in the hope of victory. 

One danger the writer foresees,—that of find- 
ing men enough to man the ships when complete. 
The forty-nine new vessels will require about 
twenty thousand men. These men do not now 


exist,—that is, as trained sailors,—and especially 
not as the specialists,—machinists, stokers, elec- 
tricians, torpedo-men, artillery-men etc., — of 
which navy crews are now made up. He asks: 


Will it suit the American workmen, whu earn two, 
three, and four dollars a day, working eight hours on 
land, in factories, enjoying liberty the rest of the day, 
and having about a hundred holidays a year, to re- 
nounce such conditions to enroll themselves as simple 
marines? I do not believe it, notwithstanding that the 
American navy gives the high pay of a dollar, net, a day. 


He points out that this is already the difficulty 
in Europe, where the workmen enjoy far less of 
pay and liberty than here, an! where the tradi- 
tions of the sea exercise a much greater fascina- 
tion than in America. 





IS EMIGRATION 


T= question of Italian emigration is quite as 

much discussed in Italy as is that of Italian 
immigration in the United States. In the Nuova 
Antologia (Rome), Senator Angelo Mosso consid- 
ers all sides of the problem, historically, sta- 
tistically, and economically, and some of his 
statements and conclusions are corrective of mis- 
apprehensions prevalent here. Several other 
articles appear in current Italian reviews, as will 
be mentioned. 

The Italian population in foreign countries 
has grown thus: 1881, 1,032,392 ; 1891, 1,983,- 
206; 1901, 3,458,024; 1905, above 4,000,000. 
The causes of this emigration, larger than from 
any other country save Ireland, are complex and 
various. Senator Mosso finds the roots of it 
back in ancient Roman times, and it is recog- 
nized in religious customs. Rome has ever been 
“a vortex about which human currents are 
drawn by a mysterious power in the continuous 
renewal of civilization. In many languages romeo 
became a synonym of ‘ pilgrim.’ ” 

The migration of peoples, though influenced 
by other causes, is‘as natural as atmospheric cur- 
rents. The demand for labor of certain kinds 
draws from those regions which are oversupplied 
with vigorous workmen. Travel has convinced 
this writer that in spite of the Italians’ reputa- 
tion for impulsiveness and hot blood, it is pre- 
cisely in northern climes that their sobriety is 
most appreciated. Among Italians there is less 
separation between rich and poor than elsewhere 
in Europe, their sociability is greater, and the 
workmen have more solidarity and codperation. 
Vivacity of language and gesture are merely su- 
perficial, covering a solid base. He continues : 

Emigration is an inevitable need and a form of mod- 


RUINING ITALY? 


ern life for the Italians, because it conforms to their 
character. The state should guide the emigrants; no 
intimidation, no social consideration, should check our 
diffusion into foreign countries. Emigration is for us 
not a blood-letting, but a strengthening, remedy ; not a 
dangerous crisis, but a growing fever, like that which 
comes to youth, and from which the body issues stron- 
ger and better formed. 


Poverty may determine emigration, but alone 
is not sufficient to produce it, he says. Sardinia, 
far poorer than Upper Italy, has no emigration, 
while the women of rich Lombardy go to Lyons 
silk mills because their dexterity is in demand. 


The emigrant is usually a poor person discontented 
with his state, and a member of the proletariat nobler 
than the others. His will is stronger, making him car- 
ry through his resolutions, dominate circumstances, 
launching hixaself into the vortex of the unknown. 


In the article is given a table showing the 
countries for which Italian emigrants departed 
during 1904, to a total of 471,191, besides 35,- 
545 who did not require passports. The United 
States leads, with 168,789, but Switzerland took 
52,763, Germany 55,049, and Argentina 51,779. 
However, Italy’s numerical loss is small, for 
Senator Mosso says that practically all Italian 
emigration is temporary. In proof he cites from 
Senator Bodio’s figures presented to Parliament 
for the movement to and from the United States. 
These are: 1902, arrived in the United States, 
201,269; returned to Italy, 57,955; 1903, ar- 
rived, 232,528 ; returned to Italy, 88,293 ; 1904, 
arrived, 156,764; returned to Italy, 140,164. 
In Europe, almost all the workmen leave Italy 
in the spring and return in the autumn, and 
many of those who go to Argentina pass only 
the season of agricultural activity there and re- 
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turn to Italy for the rest of the year. Also, 
Italy’s increase of population by birth is a quar- 
ter of a million a year. 

This enormous movement of over half a mil- 
lion people a year has given rise to a great 
transportation industry. The writer lists forty- 
nine steamships given up solely to third-class 
passenger traffic, and minor companies bring the 
number to nearly one hundred. The passage 
money, at very cheap rates, amounts to 180,- 
000,000 lire a year ($36,000,000), and about ten 
thousand persons are employed in Italy in stim- 
ulating and caring for this traffic. Nine years 
ago, there were twelve thousand. These ticket 
agents bring all sorts of arguments and pressure 
to bear, and induce many to undertake the 
voyage that of themselves could not break the 
bonds of inertia and hard circumstances. These 
agents often add usury to their profits, and work 
great hardship. Then there are unauthorized 
agents for foreign transportation lines who work 
still more nefariously. In the past two years, 
six hundred and twenty of these were arrested. 


SOME PREVENTIVE MEASURES. 


Senator Mosso touches on measures taken to 
limit or repress Italian immigration into Eu- 
ropean countries, especially France, where even 
violence has been resorted to, but this subject is 
more extensively treated in an article on “Ital- 
ians in Foreign Countries,” in the /assegna Na- 
zionale (Florence), by Giuseppe Prato. In the 
same number of that magazine Dr. Guido Gray 
writes of the work of the Catholic aid socie- 
ties for emigrants, and “A Piedmontese” on 
“The Future of Italians in the United States of 
America.” 

Signor Prato shows that owing to the density 
of population in Italy and the lack of capital for 
productive industry it is necessary that from 
two hundred thousand to three hundred thou- 
sand leave Italy each year. The last census 
gives Italy an average of 113 (or 116) * inhab- 
itants per square kilometer, while Germany has 
97 (or 104), Austria 80, and France 72 (or 74), 
although the latter countries have more tillable 
soil and fewer malaria-infested districts. He 
mentions the achievements of Itaiians in other 
countries, the fine buildings of Buenos Ayres, 
the flourishing colonies of Brazil, which has 
1,100,000 Italians, the Asti colony in California, 
the model fruit farms of Louisiana and of Aus- 
tralia, the great building enterprises of Cairo 


and Alexandria, the solid commercial houses in . 


Smyrna and Constantinople, the cafés, restau- 
rants, and hotels of London and Barcelona, and 





* Writers in these articles give the different figures. 
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the thousands of farms of Sicilian peasants in 
Tunis, where there are three Italians to one 
Frenchman. In spite of these, there is a grow- 
ing hostility to the Italian and other foreign 
workmen. The trade-unions have excluded them 
from almost all British shops and factories. The 
Australian Commonwealth, South Africa, New 
Zealand, British Columbia, have all passed strict 
laws against immigration and contract labor. 
“But,” says Signor Prato, “it is the United 
States that represents for us the most disquieting 
uncertainty,” and he quotes the rather florid 
language of Congressman Sherman, now consul 
at Liverpool, in proof of the feeling here that 
we should cease to be a “foster-mother for the 
oppressed ” and should “choose our collaborators 
in keeping this the greatest nation in the world.” 
Whether proposed legislation takes the form of 
excluding the illiterates (among Italians 48 per 
cent.) or limiting the number from any country 


‘to 60,000 or 80,000, Signor Prato says it would 


be foolish to shut one’s eyes to the near possil)il- 
ity that “the door to fruitful industry and 
eventual fortune ” may be at least partially closed. 

The writer signing himself «« A Piedmontese ” 
has studied the immigration question during 
residence in this country, and appears well in- 
formed. After commenting on the complex ra- 
cial characteristics of the American, he finds it 
strange that the Germans and the Irish are 
considered as forming part of American life, 
while the Italians are still considered intruders, 
and meet with opposition and discouragement. 
He says Italians have done for America more 
than the sons of any other country. Columbus 
discovered it; Amerigo Vespucci gaye it its 
name; Sebastian Cabot, Venetian, discovered 
much of it; Enrico Tonti shared in all the dis- 
coveries of La Salle; Antonio Meucci he calls 
the true inventor of the telephone, and General 
di Cesnola and Marconi are cited as recent bene- 
factors of Italian race. The reasons for opposi- 
vion he sums up as follows : 


1. Many suppose, erroneously; that Italian immi- 
grants are like swallows that have no fixed residence ; 
that they put aside vast sums of dollars and give little 
profit to American commerce. 

2. Others say that our immigrants are the ‘scum of 
Italy,” and a mass of poor people worse than the Chi- 
nese or the negroes, who take up only the vilest trades. 

3. The Italians are quick in anger, and know how to 
use the knife and the dagger ; by many they are consid- 
ered as anarchists, mafia members and camorristi of 
the first order, and a race of ignoramuses. 

4. The Protestants oppose the Italians because they 
are Roman Catholics and come to America to swell the 
army of the Catholic Church. 

5. The American clergy neglect our immigrants be- 
cause they contribute little, if any, to the welfare of the 
local parish, and because the priests do not know Italian. 
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6. After the brutal deed at New Orleans, when a sav- 
age populace took summary justice on eleven Italians, 
hate and opposition toward these grew immeasurably. 


These objections he takes up in detail and ex- 
plains or controverts. He adds: «Judging by 
what is being done for the Italians on the moral 
and economic sides, I believe it to be certain 
that our colonies will flourish and form one of 
the glories of the United States.” Distrust of 
Italians from other provinces and conservation 
of dialects, a tendency to irreligion, and the de- 
sire of the younger generation to drop the Ital- 
ian language and be entirely American he re- 
gards as evils, and the padrone system and the 
secret criminal societies are others. 


WHY DON’T THE ITALIANS GO SOUTH ? 


The turning of the immigration current to the 
South the writer thinks would be of immense 
benefit, but the poor results so far achieved 
through official channels are discouraging. They 
are due to the clannishness and poverty of the 
newly arrived. The problem, he thinks, would 
be solved if the immigrants could be landed at 
Mobile, New Orleans, or Galveston instead of at 
Northern ports. Ambassador Mayor des Plan- 
ches is working to this end, with the codperation 
of the Gould railway system, though not with- 
out opposition from some quarters. Efforts 
azainst ijliteracy and irreligion and for informa- 
tion in the Italian press about American life, 
American machinery, and opportunities in the 
South or other agricultural sections he considers 
can do much to remedy present evils. As is 
shown in the article mentioned by Dr. Gray, 
various societies are aiding. 

In the Nuova Antoloyia, Senator A. di San 
Giuliano, who was a delegate to the Parliamen- 
tary Congress at St Louis, in 1904, discusses 
fully “Italian Emigration to the United States.” 
The temporary diminution last year he ascribes 
to economic and political causes in this coun- 


try, and not to restrictive enforcement of our 
laws, as stated by J. D. Whelpley in the North 
American Review. Moreover, this year’s in- 
crease is marked. Leaving aside the question of 
loss of valiant workers, the immediate advan- 
tages to Italy of emigration he states to be the 
rise in wages in Italy, the sending home of 
money to Italy (from $25,000,000 to $50,000,000 
a year), and the increase of Italian exports of 
certain products demanded by the emigrants or 
sold by them. The disadvantages are the exo- 
dus of youthful, productive force, to be returned 
often in conquered, older men, beaten in the 
fierce struggle for life in America; the loss of 
the small capital carried by the emigrants 
($2,219,745 in the fiscal year 1901-02), the compe- 
tition of products grown or made in America 
with similar Italian products,—wine, alimen- 
tary pastes, and oranges being the chief,—and 
the abandoning of farm land in some parts of 
Italy. He quotes a resident of the Molise region 
as saying that the exodus of 10,000, 12,000, and 
finally 15,000 a year from that region was its 
salvation from direst misery. 

This writer says the Italians have done well 
in agriculture only where they could reproduce 
their own methods of culture and keep up their 
community life. With Commissioner of Immi- 
gration Sargent, he doubts if any large number 
of Italians can be induced to go to the farms of 
the Southwest, either as farmhands or as small 
proprietors, for reasons that he states at length. 
But if Italians do not yield to American desires 
and cease massing in the cities, restrictive meas- 
ures are certain. Moreover, the distribution of 
the immigrants over our vast territory, and their 
employment on a large scale in agriculture, de- 
pend on so many complex causes connected with 
economic and social life that the Italian Govern- 
ment can influence it little, particularly since 
the Americans are so jealous of any foreign in- 
terference and Italy’s means are so small com- 
pared with the magnitude of the problem. 


THE POLITICS OF THE THERMOMETER. 


aie gue to the London Times by 
Prof. Alleyne Ireland on the subject of 
the administration of the tropics have attracted 
much attention in England. Professor Ireland 
has been employed for the past two or three 
years in investigating the condition of the trop- 
ical dependencies of all nations, on a commission 
from the University of Chicago. He recently 
read a paper before the Colonial Institute on 
“The British Empire in the East,” which ap- 





pears in the current number of the Journal of 
the Royal Colonial Institute. 

The gist of Professor Ireland’s paper is that 
heat is incompatible with liberty, that self-gov- 
ernment becomes impossible when the mercury 
climbs above a certain point in the tube of the 
thermometer, and that the heat belt of the world 
can never be governed decently excepting when 
under thé more or less despotic control of nations 
born in cooler regions. 
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THE HEAT BELT OF THE WORLD. 


Professor Ireland remarks : 


The first point which impresses the observer when he 
considers the British Empire in the far East is that all 
the territories comprised in it lie within the great heat 
belt which girdles the earth between the northern and 
southern parallels of 30 degrees. 

The whole of our far-Eastern empire is under the 
direct political control of the mother country ; and we 
do not find in it a single dependency in which the con- 
trol of affairs rests unreservedly in the hands of an 
elected legislature. If we wish to discover this form of 
government within the British Empire, we must go out- 
side the heat belt,—to the Cape, to Australia, to Canada. 

This by itself is sufficiently striking; but if we 
enlarge the field of our inquiry we find that what is 
true of the far East is true of practically the whole of 
Africa and of the whole of America, in so far as those 
continents lie within the heat belt. 


HOW HEAT AFFECTS POLITICS. 


In the discussion that followed, one speaker 
referring to the influence of heat on the teaching 
and governing classes in India, he said: 


You find that their life also is restricted by climate 
in a way which Europeans can hardly realize. There is 
far less free intercourse between them. I will give you 
a simple illustration. In going round India, inquiring 
into the operations of the universities and colleges, I 
was greatly struck by the isolation of thecolleges. You 
found institutions in the same town all very much of 
the same class doing good work, which appeared to 
know nothing of one another, and to have no associa- 
tion one with the other. The explanation is, I believe, 
simply that the climate makes it impossible to go about. 
When you have got into your own house, in India, you 
may come out for a strictly limited period of exercise, 
but you are not inclined to walk even half a mile down 
the street and talk to your neighbors. 

To this same malignant influence of excessive 
heat Professor Ireland seems to attribute the fact 
that 
Representative institutions have proved a complete 
failure within the heat belt. . . . Now, with the single 
exception of the republic of Haiti, there is not a gov- 
ernment in tropical or in sub-tropical America which 
is an independent native institution or which includes 
a true representation of the natives. 


Haiti is no great success, and among other 
governments the most successful are those which 
are least republican. 

It is a most striking fact that for every revolution 
which has occurred in Europe within historic times we 
can find a dozen in each tropical country. The tropical 
revolutions have never had any other real aim than to 
transfer from one party to another control of the cor- 
rupt and oppressive agencies of a despotic power. 

THE HOTTER THE COUNTRY THE MORE DESPOTIC 
ITS GOVERNMENT. 


There seems to be a natural connection be- 
tween tory principles and excessive heat. The 


more infernal the temperature, the more impossi- 
ble is it to apply liberal principles of government. 
This is not due to European intermeddling. It 
is to be noted in every tropical country long 
before the European invasion. Professor Ireland 
refers to Burma as an illustration. 


For centuries, stretching back beyond the time when 
England was a province of the Roman Empire, the peo- 
ple of Burma were free to develop enlightened institu- 
tions; all they had to show at the end was a despotism 
strong in every element of oppression, formidable in 
everything which contributed to the unhappiness of the 
people, but| weak and inefficient alike in maintaining 
decent order within its frontiers and in protecting itself 
by diplomacy or by war against foreign aggression. The 
Malay Peninsula affords an illustration no less striking 
of what native rule means for the natives of a tropical 
country. Here, again, the form of government evolved 
through uninfluenced native activity was purely des- 
potic. There seems to be no ground whatever for a be- 
lief that if the natives of the tropics were given more 
time they would improve their governmental methods 
and adopt the principle of true representation. 


EXPLOITATION AN ECONOMIC NECESSITY. 


The abolition of the native administrations is a fact 
within the domain of political history, but the causes 
of the fact must be sought in the field of economics. 

First, there is the effort to protect life and property ; 
then we see the establishment of courts of justice ; this 
is followed by the making of roads; and this, in turn, 
by the building of railWays, the improvement of har- 
bors, the laying of telegraph lines and submarine ca- 
bles ; and so on through a whole series of acts traceable 
to the common origin of economic necessity. 

To put the matter in a brief formula: in tropical 
areas the colonial problem as between nation and na- 
tion, the colonial problem as between each nation and 
its own dependencies, and the colonial problem as be- 
tween each dependent government and its own sphere 
of activity has always been a problem in the domain of 
economics. Or, to put it even more concisely, the prob- 
lem of the control and development of tropical depend- 
encies alike in iis international, in its national, and in 
its internal aspects rests, and always has rested, upon 
economic foundations. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE AND FREE WILL. 


As economic pressure and Christian morality have 
been at the root of political progress in Europe, it is 
useless to expect that there can be any natural growth 
of political activity in tropical countries untileconomic 
pressure and the idea of free will take the place of eco- 
nomic easeand the philosophy of fatalism. For although 
the suffering, the stress, and the anxiety produced by 
economic pressure are the most apparent reasons for 
man’s efforts to secure relief, they are, in fact, founded 
in a deeper cause. It is the threat that man’s grow- 
ing conviction of economic helplessness will destroy his 
sense of free will, and thus make him amoral as well as 
an economic slave, which causes him to struggle so vio- 
lently in the mesh of his economic environment. In 
this struggle he is sustained by all the teachings of the 
Christian religion, for without the idea of free will 
Christianity would be an empty creed. 
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GREEKS AND THEIR ENEMIES IN MACEDONIA. 


A STATE of war is virtually always existent 

in the Balkans,—the play of ethnic and re- 
ligious motives is so fierce. It is all really a con- 
flict between Greek and Slav and Turk, according 
to keen students of the problem. As to Mace- 
donia, our knowledge here in the West is very 
imperfect. The Greeks are not false to their old 
ideals, writes a Review reader in Constantinople. 
They are oppressed and cheated by the Bulga- 
rians and Servians, particularly the former. This 
correspondent takes exception to some state- 
ments quoted in this department some months 
ago from an article by a French writer (M. Mes- 
simy) on Macedonia. In support of his conten- 
tion that the Greeks are more numerous than the 
French writer asserted, and that they are uphold- 
ing nobly the banner of Hellenic culture, this 
correspondent refers us to an article in a recent 
number of the Revue Générale de Droit Interna- 
tional Publique on the Christian schools of Mace- 
donia, 


INACCURACY OF POPULATION STATISTICS. 


In the rough conflict of the races which has 
been going on for many years in the provinces 
of European Turkey, we are reminded in this 
article, it is very difficult to form an exact and 
impartial idea of the numerical and moral value 
of the divers elements therein. The statistics 
are fallacious and deceptive ; being planned ac- 
cording to the desire and fancy of their author, 
they magnify the figures to such a degree that 
on the whole the population of Macedonia varies 
from two to five millions. It is therefore impos- 
sible to arrive at even approximately exact 
numbers, because in many rural districts the 
national conscience is hardly awake, and numer- 
ous peasants would hardly be able to tell for 
themselves to which race they belong. For a 
long time all the Christians of Macedonia were 
dependent on the Greek Church. Now there is 
also a Bulgarian Church. Neither the one nor 
the other corresponds to ethnological divisions. 
The Greek Patriarchate still comprises Servians, 
Koutzo-Valaques. and Bulgarians also ; and the 
Bulgarian enarchate, in spite of its strictly 
national character, comprises thousands of Ser- 
vians. The sole national criterion is the school. 
The school is an element extremely important 
in a country where the instruction depends on 
private initiative alone, and where it is not 
obligatory. The construction of a center of 
learning, and the preference of one school to 
another, are, as has been well said, manifesta- 
tions of national creed. ‘Moreover, the love 


and progress of instruction denote the moral and 


civilizing value of a race. Therefore, knowing 
the number and importance of the Christian 
schools in Macedonia, we can estimate with per- 
fect exactness the material and intellectual force 
of the divers contending races, respectively.” 


GREEK AND BULGARIAN SCHOOLS. 


The published statistics of these schools indi- 
cate, village by village, the number of the schools 
in the two vilayets of Salonika and Monastir, with 
the importance of the students and the teaching 
body of each one. The statistics based on the 
population, the language, and the religion vary. 
The statistics of the schools ought to be taken 
more seriously, because the data which they fur- 
nish are easily verified. 


In the vilayet of Salonika, which comprises twenty- 
six cazas (districts), there are in all 871 schools (primary 
and secondary schools and schools for girls), with 1,360 
teachers of both sexes and 42,993 students. These are 
divided between the four Christian races,—the Greek, 
the Bulgarian, the Servian, and the Roumanian,—as 
follows: 


Greek schools........ 521 with 787 teachers 32,534 students 


Bulgarian schools... 319 “ 493 ba 9,544 

Servian schools...... 25 ** 52 - 532 bis 

Roumanian schools.. 10 “ 28 = 383 ” 
BOI A Sess ccs ciscceccees 871 “ 1,360 s 42,993 Ss 


Greek schools are found in 23 districts, Bulgarian in 
17, Servian in 16, and Roumanian in 4. So that out of 
a total number of 25 districts Greek schools are lacking 
only in 2—Kavador and Raslik—where only Bulgarian 
schools are found. On the other hand, Bulgarian 
schools are not found in 8 districts, in which there are 
only Greek schools, with the exception of Veria and 
Katerina, where 4 Roumanian schools are found also. 
In the vilayet of Monastir, which comprises 15 districts, 
there are in all 790 schools, with 1,233 instructors of 
both sexes and 38,634 students. These are divided ac- 
cording to nationality as follows: 


Greek schools........ 477 with 676 teachers 27,106 students 
Bulgarian schools... 242 “ 380 a 8,767 - 
Servian schools...... 39. =O“ 117 on 1,619 bas 
Roumanian schools.. 32 ‘ 60 be 1,142 “ 
PORE Sccccsccceccaces 790 ‘* 1,238 “ 38,634 < 

The Bulgarian, Roumanian, and Servian 


schools, being instruments of national propa- 
ganda, are created and helped almost only by of- 
ficial resources,—by the interested governments. 
Some years ago, Mr. Blount, the English consul- 
general at Salonika, wrote : «The importance of 
most of the Bulgarian schools is diminished, I 
think, by the importance of the sums sent from 
Bulgaria, Oriental Roumelia, perhaps even from 
Russia, for their sustenance (Blue Book, Turkey 
No. 3, 1889). Instruments of official propaganda, 
these schools have a factitious clientele recruited 
by large pecuniary subsidies. All these schools 
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are quite artificial,—they have no roots in Mace- 
donia.” 

The condition of the Greek schools is alto- 
gether different. They are due to private initi- 
ative, and are attended freely, without any aid, 
pecuniary, moral, or physical. The most ob- 
stinate Bulgarophile writers are forced to rec- 
ognize this. 

It is impossible not to be struck by the educational 
superiority of the Greek race. It denotes an intellectual 
value and activity which the contending races are far 
from possessing in the same degree. Considered as an 
instrument of combat in the struggle of nationalities 
in Macedonia, this superiority is a good omen for the 
future of Hellenism, and in the present circumstances 
it furnishes to the civilized world a consoling example 
of what intelligence and reason can do against brutal- 
ity and force. 


GREEKS NOT WORKING WITH TURKS. 


As to the charge made by M. Messimy that 
the Greeks have allied themselves with the 
Turks, the Review correspondent says: ‘This 
is a horrid slander, forged and spread about 
by the cunning Bulgarians and their devoted 
friends. The course of events proves just the 
opposite.” The Bulgarian comitadjis (propagan- 


dists), he continues, have started an artificial 
movement in Macedonia, just in a country where 
the divers national interests are in constant 
and violent conflict. 


They wanted the Greeks to take up arms and help 
them, so that they might present a strictly Bulgarian 
movement as a Macedonian revolution to the rest of the 
world. The Greeks have not been so simple as to be 


caught in this snare. The comitadjis at once put into 


execution their infernal plan to extinguish the Greek 
race, Saat strong and influential obstacle to their self- 
ish and greedy intentions. Taxing the Greeks and mur- 
dering men and women without distinction brought 
terror and calamity to the peaceful and disarmed Mace- 
donians. What would the disinterested Bulgarophile 
desire these poor Macedonians todo? The Greeks had 
to take care of their own existence. Most naturally, 
they applied for protection to the ruling government. 
They asked the Turkish Government to save them from 
these strange liberators, who pretended to liberate them 
from the Turkish rule by overtaxing, plundering, and 
murdering them. Is that an alliance with the Turks? 
Did the American citizens and schools ally themselves 
with the Turks because they were guarded and protect- 
ed by Turkish soldiers during the Armenian massacres ? 
Certainly not! It is exactly the same with the Mace- 
donians. There is but one difference,—that the Ameri- 
cans were guarded and faithfully protected, while the 
Greeks were not. 


SOME FRANK ENGLISH VIEWS OF GERMANY. 


OLLOWING the remarkably frank and, 
in the main, uncomplimentary impressions 
of England by a German resident which ap- 
peared in the July National Review and were 
quoted in our issue for August is a trenchant 
paper on some candid impressions of Germany 
by an English resident of many years in the 
Fatherland. This writer also writes under the 
protection of a nom de plume. He begins by 
quoting several sentences from a recent edito- 
rial by Dr. E. J. Dillon in the Contemporary Re- 
view on the relations of France and Germany 
over the Morocco question. Dr. Dillon said, in 
support of his contention that the standpoint of 
the German Kaiser in the Morocco matter is not 
the standpoint of the highly cultured and, in the 
main, peaceful German people. It really sounds 
like a libel, said Dr. Dillon, “on the Teutonic na- 
tion to assert that it grounds its security on the 
continuance of bitter enmity between the two 
neighbor nations. The sentiment of civilized 
races throughout the world would be shocked 
at the thought that any state should base its in- 
terests upon a perpetual menace of war between 
two other states. There is something positively 
fiendish in the notion,” 


This English critic goes on to elaborate the 
difference between the personal opinions of the 
German Kaiser and the official action of the 
German Government on the one hand and the 
eminently peaceful views of the solid German - 
business community on the other hand. We 
do not know the real views of Germans, he 
deziares, because “freedom of speech in our 
sense of the term is as yet not possessed by the 
German people.” They can only give expres- 
sion privately ‘to their opinions. The writer 
then proceeds to quote the actual views of pri- 
vate German citizens, communicated to him in 
private. He prefaces these by stating that he 
has lived in Germany many years, and has 
mingled with the plain people of all descriptions. 
“He has mixed intimately with them, eaten with 
them, drank with them, sang with them, smoked 
with them, worked with them, played with them, 
talked with them, listened to them, answered 
them, questioned them,—man and woman, youth 
and maid. He has esteemed much that thev 


-do, marveled at much they do, taught them 


anything he could, and, more especially, learned 
from them anything he could. He admits his 
regard for them and his debt to them.” 
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PEACEFUL GERMANS ‘OBSCURED BY JUNKERDOM.” 


The peaceful German people, he-says, are “not 
far away, nor are they blind or dumb. They 
are only misinterpreted and obscured by Jun- 
kerdom.” After repeating the verdict of one of 
the professors in a German university on the 
Kaiser, to the effect that his imperial majesty is 
“in everything a dilettante, purely and solely,” 
the English critic quotes as follows an ea. nest 
expression of opinion from “a substantial, con- 
servative. wealthy German business man, with a 
university doctor’s degree :” 


Somehow, we’re most of us getting mighty tired of 
worshiping the image which Nebuchadnezzar the King 
has set up. At nearer view such image seems to be 
mostly clay,—one iron toe, the army, with which we are 
kicked. And another iron toe is being prepared, an un- 
necessarily aggrandized navy, for which we must pay, 
and with which there will be further kicking. We are 
disgusted to have suddenly discovered that our recent 
development has been lopsiaed. Thanks to our native 
habits of thrift, careful research, and thorough organi- 
zation, our solid material progress has surpassed expec- 

-tancy. But any approach to proportionate political 
power in the hands of us plain taxpayers, who really 
constitute the German people, remains yet to be 
achieved. We have been Hohenzollernized into forget- 
ting one of the chief lessons drubbed into us by our 
greatest schoolmaster, Napoleon,—the folly of trusting 
to or, indeed, permitting one-man power. Where’s our 
Magna Charta? Where’s our Bill of Rights? Your 
contention of some years ago that in this respect Ger- 
mans are practically living undera conjunction of your 
bad King John and your bad King CharlesI. proves so 
near the mark that the wonder is it could ever have 
been seriously contested by me. Thus, we have grown 
even retrospectively dissentient, and look back with hot 
indignation and shame on such acts as—among others— 
the Kriiger telegram ; the ‘‘ mailed fist” Kiel speeches ; 
the Lippe-Detmold bullying; the K6énigsberg affair ; 
the policing of refugee Russians and Poles; and the 
pardon, after farcical temporary detention, of murders 
and outrages by ruffians wearing our uniform. More- 
over, after recent exposures, there is much heart-search- 
ing as regards the real efficiency of our army. Is it, 
despite everything, ‘‘ bossed” by an irresponsible ama- 
teur, whose one idea of attack is a theatrical charge of 
massed cavalry against an intrenched, modernly armed 
body of infantry ? That appears certain. Not only ac- 
cording to foreign experts on our last maneuvers, but 
also according to many of our own best officers who 
consider their hereditary commander-in-chief a reac- 
tionary. Fancy the ghastly farce it would be to hurl 
such a huddled cavalcade against enemies like the Jap- 
anese! And additional glittering squadrons are de- 
manded, and though at present refused by the Reich- 
stag, these will, doubtless, be eventually screwed out of 
us. We used to screen the Kaiser to save our own face. 
He was “young; surrounded by evil flatterers.” But 
the years have robbed us of our first excuse, and, as 
well, taught us that a benevolent imagination had in- 
vented the second. Reverting to a previous point, it 


has become unpleasantly disturbing to compare the 
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stern reprisals dealt civilians under our absurd lése- 
majesté laws with the opera-bouffe court-martialing 
and enjoyable retreat-before-pardon ‘ graciously” pro- 
vided military murderers. Are we getting impregnated 
with the Anglo-Saxon serum? Are the ideals of equal 
justice and political liberty envisioning among us? Any- 
way, numbers of my own class—myself included—vote 
Socialist now. 


GERMAN FRIENDSHIP FOR ENGLAND. 


As to the desire of the great masses of Ger- 
many for peace, opposing the Kaiser’s militaris- 
tic Jingoism, this writer quotes a teacher in a 
German gyinnasium as saying : 

Do you fancy that the Kaiser can love Deutschland 
half as wellas does August Bebel? Which of these two 
men has worked harder for her best interests? Which 
works for war, do you think? Which for peace? We 
hate the very name of war. Thank God, our three mil- 
lion votes grow not less, but more, day by day. They 
will ever be cast on the side of peace. Every one of 
them. We desire to be and remain at peace with Eng- 
land and with all—especially with England, to whom 
we industrials owe so much. Why not? We have no 
real cause of quarrel with any one. And it’sa lie to say 
that we wish to benefit by the quarrels of other nations. 
We hate war, I tell you, and will yet capsize these pro- 
fessional cutthroats who provoke and thrive on it. 

It may be safely affirmed, continues the Eng- 
lish critic, that the standpoint of the German 
Kaiser’s government,—v.e., “the main interest 
of Germany was, is, and will be the perpetua- 
tion of the immemorial feud between England 
and France,”—is not the standpoint of the bulk 
of the German people. But what can this good, 
peace-loving folk do? ‘They dare not speak 
their minds. Blinded by Bismarck’s Titanic 
achievement of a United Germany, they did not 
realize that he always and everywhere worked 
as well for ‘my Master,’ the King of Prussia. 
Thus, there was no questioning the Junker con- 
stitution he imposed upon them. How can they 
assert themselves against the extravagant one- 
man power given by that constitution to the 
King of Prussia?” One thing, however, they 
will not do,—they will not fight England for a 
whim of the Kaiser. 


WHAT THE GERMAN WORKMEN THINK. 


The English critic closes with a verbatim 
report of a conversation between himself and 
a German workingman who bade good-bye to 
him on the steamship dock. Here is the con- 
versation : 

“Und in welcher Weise bei Ihr Landsleute wollen 
Sie iiber uns sprechen—zum Friede?” 

* Ach, ja, lieber Mann, zum Friede”—— 

“Zwischen Deutschland und England ?” 

“Ja, ja. Zwischen Deutschland und England fiir 
immer und immer! Es muss so werden.” 
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A CHINAMAN ON THE CANTON-HANKOW RAILWAY DISPUTE. 


BRIEF history of the American concession 
+ to build the Canton-Hankow Railway, and 
the subsequent developments which have involved 
this project in a vexed international situation, 
are given in an article by a Chinese resident of 
California, Mr. T. Y. Chang, in the Dragon Stu- 
dent, the official organ of the Chinese Students’ 
Alliance of America. Mr. Chang recalls the 
fact that the contract was made, in 1898, be- 
tween the Chinese Government and the Ameri- 
can company known as the American-China De- 
velopment Company. The terms of the contract 
were that the Chinese Government granted the 
right of way and promised to issue, in install- 
ments, imperial Chinese Government gold bonds 
to the amount of $40,000,000 in gold. With 
this sum, it was agreed, the company was to 
raise enough funds to complete the work within 
three years. According to this account, the 
company failed to fulfill the conditions of the 
contract, and, in 1900, secured five years more 
in which to complete its work. The actual con- 
struction was then begun to the northward from 
Canton, but the discovery was soon made that 
the company had sold portions of its capital 
stock to the French and Belgian governments. 
These sales have been so large that the contract 
had been practically transferred to the hands of 
the Belgians, a transfer which was contrary to 
the terms of the contract with the government 
at Peking. The article goes on to recount the 
protest of the Chinese authorities against this 
transfer of stock, the continued sale of stock, 
and the frequent complaints against the construc- 
tion and management of the road by the people 
of the district through which the tracks were 
lail. The presentation by the company of a de- 
mand for a sum which the government consid- 
ered disproportionate to the work actually com- 
pleted led the authorities at Peking to cancel the 
contract. When a Belgian was made chief en- 
gineer, with practical control of the entire busi- 
ness, the American minister at Peking was noti- 
fied of the resolution of the Chinese Government 
to cancel. Then the company began to buy 
back its capital stock from the Belgian Govern- 
ment, “but it was too late.” 

After this brief statement of the history of 
the railway, Mr. Chang considers the three 
questions arising from the cancellation of the 
contract,—financial, legal, and diplomatic. He 
asserts that the Chinese Government is quite 
able and willing to raise the necessary funds for 
the completion of the road, and that the Ameri- 
can company will lose nothing in the end. As 
to the legal aspects of the question, Mr. Chang 


insists that, since the American company has 
‘violated the provisions of the contract it made 
with the Chinese Government, the latter has a 
perfect right to annul the agreement.” The 
diplomatic question is the most difficult one, he 
believes. On this point, he says, it is necessary 
to consider the “hinge” of the problem so vital 
to the national life of China. 


This hinge lies in the fact that, first, the Canton- 
Hankow Railway contract is a contract made between 
a government and a foreign corporation,—not between 
two governments; and, second, as railway is of a do- 
mestic nature, no foreign power has the right to inter- 
fere in the domestic affairs of a sovereign nation. Of 
course, it is the duty of the American Government to 
protect theinterest of its citizens who have transactions 
with a foreign government whenever they suffer any 
loss due to no fault of their own. But as the cancella- 
tion of the said contract is caused by the illegal actions 
of the company itself, it can make no complaint. Be- 
sides, the Chinese Government does not intend to annul 
the contract without providing adequate compensations 
for the actual work done and the actual funds advanced 
by the company. It is, therefore, too clear to point out 
that the United States Government has no right to 
compel China, a sovereign nation, to continue a con- 
tract which was made between the Chinese Govern- 
ment and a body of American citizens, and which was 
already broken by the latter party. It is perfectly right 
for the United States Government to express its opinions 
against the cancellation of the said contract by sending 
notifications to the Chinese Government, but the latter 
has no obligation to observe such notifications, for they 
cannot be considered as formal diplomatic representa- 
tions according to the principles of international law. 


In concluding this article, which we have 
quoted to show the logic of the Chinese point 
of view, Mr. Chang has a few words to say about 
the general attitude of his countrymen toward 
the railway problem. 

The public opinion in China now is not against the 
construction of railways and the opening up of re- 
sources, as one who has not realized the remarkable 
changes in our country within recent years might sup- 
pose ; but it is strongly against the control of railway 
affairs in the hands of foreigners. The people have 
good reasons to fear dangerous results from foreign in- 
vasion in railway business. The Eastern Chinese Rail- 
way in Manchuria, which was built by the Russians 
and has been entirely under the Russian control, is a 
sufficient warning to the Chinese people that the con- 
trol of railway by foreigners naturally invites a for- 
eign invasion. Another warning just recently present- 
ing itself to the attention of the public is the completion 
ef the German railway in Shangtung, which is now 
threatening the whole province. Our countrymen have 
now fully realized that railway in foreign hands is a 
menace. Should the Canton-Hankow Railway be con- 
trolled by a great foreign power, the whole of southern 
China might be threatened. Such a trunk line can 
only be safely controlled by the government or the peo- 
ple themselves. 
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A GREAT DUTCH SCIENTIST ON BURBANK AND HIS WORK. 


UTHER BURBANK, of California, has won 
world-wide fame as a successful cross- 
breeder of plants. Perhaps it is not generally 
known how fully this modest American gardener 
has gained the esteem and respect of the most 
eminent botanists at home and abroad. Some 
indication of this is afforded by a paper which 
was written last year in California by the great 
Dutch naturalist, Prof. Hugo de Vries, was pub- 
lished in the magazine de (ds, and forms a part 
of a book which recently appeared in Amster- 
dam, where its author holds a university chair. 
This account of the scientist’s visit to Mr. Bur- 
bank’s home and experimental farm at Santa 
Rosa has been translated from the Dutch by Dr. 
Pehr Olsson-Seffer, of Stanford University, and 
appears in the August number of the Populur 
Science Monthly. As the editor of this periodical 
remarks, in an introductory note : 


It is of considerable interest to note the impressions 


de Vries, the scientific botanical experimenter, received | 


during his first visit to Luther Burbank, the foremost 
practical plant-breeder in the world, whose remarkable 
achievements have created world-wide admiration, and 
to whom the Carnegie Institution recently granted an 
annual appropriation to insure the undisturbed con- 
tinuation of his work for the next ten years. 


BURBANK’S PITLESS PLUMS. 


Professor de Vries ascribes to Burbank “a 
great genius and an almost incredible capacity 
for work, together with a complete devotion to 
the purpose in view.” Not only is it assumed 
that no possible improvements are beyond his 
reach, but even the impossible is expected from 
him. The pitless plum had been pronounced by 
such an expert as Professor Bailey, of Cornell, 
an impossibility. Other botanists had shared 
this view. Professor de Vries describes his own 
sensations on making the acquaintance of this 
horticultural wonder : 


Next day Burbank took us to a plum tree heavily 
loaded with clear blue, very attractive, yet small plums. 
He picked a few and asked us to bite right through the 
middle of the fruit. We did as requested, and although 
we knew there was no stone in the plum, we experi- 
enced a feeling of wonder and astonishment. Inside 
the plum was a seed, like an almond in its shell, and 
with the taste of an almond, but without the stony cov- 
ering. When cutting through the fruit, we found the 
seed surrounded. by the green fruit-flesh, the innermost 
part of which was a jelly-like mass, in which could yet 
be seen some remnants of hard little stones, that scarce- 
ly offered any resistance to the knife. Burbank de- 
clared, however, that he was not at all satisfied with 
the result, and said that he had already young trees 
= fruits in which nothing could be detected of the 
stone, 





























MR. LUTHER BURBANK. 


It turned out, however, that this stoneless 
plum was not really a new product at all, but 
merely the result of the crossing of an old French 
variety with Burbank’s American species. 


PLANT-BREEDING ON A VAST SCALE. 


What especially impressed this observer of 
Burbank’s work as its distinctive feature was 
the scale on which the selecting is done. By 
such means Burbank is able to make greater 
improvements than others and in much shorter 
time. He is guided, says Professor de Vries, 
“by a special gift of judgment, in which he ex- 
cels all his contemporaries.” 


His methods of work are the same as those followed 
by plant-breeders in Europe. Secrets he has none, and 
if he is not willing to demonstrate his cultures to every- 
body, this must be attributed to the fact that his time 
is too valuable. There is no fear that any one could 
‘* steal his trade” by merely looking at it. Every oneis 
left free to follow in his path, but without the special 
disposition for it nobody will succeed, and for simple 
imitation the entire process is too complicated. 

To give an idea of the immensity of his cultures, it is 
sufficient to cite one instance. When selecting a new 
kind of blackberry he picked out the best from sixty 
thousand specimens, all in full bearing, dug up the rest 
and burned them. This is his way of working, not only 
with one kind of fruit or flower, but with all. The most 
remarkable trait, however, of his work is that he ex- 
periments with as many formsas possible. This method 
is carried to the highest degree of perfection, and there- 
by his results are so stupendous that they receive the 
admiration of the whole world. 

The magnitude of Burbank’s work excels anything 
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that was ever done before, even by large firms, in the 
course of genérations. The number of fruits and flow- 
ers which he has improved is unequaled. Others con- 
fine themselves to one or two genera ; he takes hold of 
everything. ‘The majority of breeders who became fa- 
mous by their improvements of certain groups took up 
this work merely as an adjunct, as a means of widening 


their commercial relations, thus creating a greater de- 
mand for their nursery products. Burbank commenced 
in the same way, but as soon as he had obtained what 
he thought he required the nursery business was aban- 
doned, and he devoted himself exclusively to the im- 
provement of flowers and fruit. It is to this resolution 
he owes his present fame. 





THE “MUTATION ” THEORY 


ere chapters in the history of modern science 

are more interesting or inspiring than that 
which records the laborious studies of Professor 
de Vries on which is chiefly based the so-called 
“mutation” theory of descent. An account of 
this work of de Vries is given by Daniel T. Mac- 
Dougal in the August number of the Open Court 
(Chicago). 

The naturalist’s painstaking methods of re- 
search are described in the following paragraphs : 


Twenty years ago Professor de Vries began bringing 
under observation successive generations of several 
species of plants in order to determine whether all of 
the thousands of individuals included in the progeny of 
one parent-plant would inherit all of the parental char- 
acters. Over a hundred species were examined in this 
way. Finally, one was found which showed seed-sports 
among its progeny,—individuals which in some types 
lacked some of the parental qualities and hence consti- 
tuted retrogressive forms, and others which bore char- 
acters not manifested by the parent. In this momen- 
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tous discovery he had happened upon one species which 
was in its mutative period, which might occur in the 
history of a species once in a century, or once in a thou- 
sand centuries, and which might extend over one season 
or over a hundred. With this clue he set to work to as- 
certain the principles governing such forms of inherit- 
ance. 


THE NATURALIST HIS OWN GARDENER. 


Greenhouses and experimental grounds were pre- 
pared and cultures tended for two decades with the 
most painstaking and microscopic care. Every precau- 
tion was taken to exclude the interference of the wind, 
insects, birds, and other agencies in pollination and fer- 
tilization. Exact pedigree-cultures were carried through 
two decades with a degree of care not hitherto used in 
any culture of plants. It is impossible to set forth the 
enormous amount of detail to be kept in mind and or- 
ganized in such experimental observations. It may 
only be cited as an illustration that in some seasons the 
packets of seeds, each representing a separate experi- 
ment and requiring separate notes, reached into the 
thousands. Furthermore, the striking character of the 
results to be tested made it necessary that the experi- 
menter himself should perform the commonest opera- 
tions of gardening,—in the way of weeding, watering, 
etc.,—in order that a line of descent might be traced 
through an unbroken series of years without a trace of 
doubt as to the purity of its lineage. The splendid re- 
sults derived from a collation of these observations 
well justify the work spent in obtaining them, consti- 
tuting as they do the most important contribution to 
organic evolution since the appearance of Darwin’s 
‘Origin of Species.” 


THE CAREER OF AN INVESTIGATOR. 


It seems eminently fitting that results of this char- 
acter should be obtained by Professor de Vries when 
his experience and attitude toward research are taken 
into consideration. As a young man he had come into 
contact with Sachs, Hofmeister, and Bunsen, and de- 
veloped an enthusiasm that has never failed through 
the tedious ordeal of two decades of patient, arduous 
plodding. During the course of his studies he has been 
a student, lecturer, and professor in universities in both 
Germany and Holland, and he came to his self-ap- 
pointed task with a broad knowledge of physiological 
science obtained at first hand, and with the mental 
strength and support that came from contact with the 
leaders in biological thought in his earlier days, and 
with the technical skill that is to be gained by experi- 
ence in many laboratories. 

A keen insight into the problems awaiting solution, 
a clear conception of the methods applicable, a trained 
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imagination to bring into review all of the possibilities, 
then the steady, strong, unrelenting attack, these are 
the qualities that mark the investigator of the first 
rank, and which insure progress in thought and ad- 
vancement of human knowledge. 

Nor is the mutation theory the first expression of 
de Vries’ speculative insight into the nature of organ- 
ized matter. The idea of ultimate units of structure 
bearing the indivisible qualities of the body of which it 
formed a part formed an important theoretical basis 
for his work, and the present conception of the ions of 
the physical chemist may be traced to adevelopment of 
this conception originated by de Vries. This generali- 
zation, which is essentially of a physiological character, 
even when applied to inorganic substances, gave the 


basis for the researches upon descent which have been 
carried out with such notable results. 

Beyond the value of the principles established by 
Professor de Vries, he has rendered a notable service to 
biological science by demonstrating anew that the prin- 
cipal problem in descent, the origin of new types, is 
capable of investigation by actual observation, and by 
methods so simple that they may be followed by natu- 
ralists with only elementary training. To rescue the 
subject of organic evolution from the wearisome tangle 
of polemics and bring it again before the student and 
worker as a proper matter for experimental inquiry, is 
in itself a triumph, and constitutes a service to biolot- 
ical science not surpassed in importance by the actual 
discoveries already made. 





OCEAN BATHING. 


eee bathing is a subject of impor- 

tance to thousands of Americans, and its 
treatment by Dr. Philip Marvel in a recent num- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Medical Journal is worthy 
of serious attention. Sea water, being composed 
of minerals such as chloride of sodium, magne- 
sium, bromine, and iodine, he claims, is truly a 
mineral water, and an ocean bath, therefore, may 
be properly classified as a mineral bath. The 
author shows that the first effect of an ocean 
bath is invigorating, and the second, due to pro- 
longed exposure, depressing. He says that in 
the latter case he has noticed the temperature 
lowered from one to two degrees, and the pulse 
rate lessened from fifteen to twenty beats. In 
estimating the benefit to be derived from ocean 
bathing, many influences must be taken into ac- 
count, such as, for instance, those relative to the 
sea,—namely, the forcible activity or movement 
of the water, the physical conditions of the 
strand, the distance and convenience of the 
dressing-rooms, etc.,—and those relating to the 
individual,—namely, the resisting power of the 
body, the time of the bath, length of time of 
exposure, the temperament, and the presence or 
absence of debility. 

When a perfectly healthy individual plunges 
into sea water at a temperature of from 65 to 70 
degrees, the stimulus to the peripheral sensory- 
nervous system is such that it quickly contracts 
the adjacent capillaries and sends the blood 
speeding to the larger vessels and internal or- 
gans. The systemic vigor and reserve forces 
return it again to the surface of the body accom- 
panied by the resiliency and invigoration which 
emphasize the pleasurable sensations so grati- 
fying to the bather. If, after dressing from 
such a bath, a genial glow suffuses itself over 
the sensitive surface of the body and is succeeded 
by a pleasing warmth internally, accompanied 


by a refreshed and invigorated feeling, it is evi- 
dence and proof of the salutary influences ; but 
if, instead, there follow a chilliness, languor, 
headache, irresistible depression and disposition 
to drowsiness, or any of these, it should be reck- 
oned as important evidence that the bath has 
not contributed in any material way to the ad- 
vantage or improvement of the person’s health, 
and that, if persisted in under similar or like 
conditions, the result willin time prove injurious. 

Dr. Marvel contends that sea or ocean bathing, 
as practised at Atlantic seacoast resorts, is re- 
sponsible for greater harm than good. “Few 
people,” says he, “seem to attach much impor- 
tance to the danger of either the prolonged ex- 
posure in water or to the prolonged exposure in 
their wet garments in the cool atmosphere on 
the sand. . . . Many of us have stood on the 
strand and observed not a few, but many, young, 
middle-aged, and old alike, returning from the 
surf, or from a prolonged exposure in their wet 
clothing on the sand, to their dressing-rooms, 
slightly, and even markedly, cyanosed, with pale 
and shriveled cutaneous surfaces, capillaries con- 
tracted, cutaneous functions temporarily para- 
lyzed, internal organs and deeper vascular sys- 
tem greatly engorged, and in some instances 
seriously disturbed, shivering and chattering as 
they pass, giving little thought to the threaten- 
ing dangers incidental to the impaired forces 
and debility occasioned by the exposure. 

‘Hach physician should counsel those over 
whom he has advisory charge of the dangers 
incident to a prolonged exposure in the ocean, or 
on the sand in wet clothing, and also to the too 
frequent daily indulgence of either. It is his 
duty to impress on them the advantages of a 
short exposure to immersion, say ten, fifteen, or 
twenty minutes, and never exceeding thirty 
minutes ; the necessity of prompt and positive 
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reaction after the bath; the maintaining of a 
good physical condition, and giving to them, 
according to their particular need, such specific 
instruction as will best avert harmful or serious 
disturbances. 

«The practice of promenading on the beach 
in the scant and poorly protecting garments so 
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fashionable of recent years after an immersion of 
from, say, three-quarters of an hour to an hour 
in the surf, is unmistakably harmful, and equal- 
ly inexcusable, and should have the denuncia- 
tion of every physician, as well as of others en- 
gaged in the upbuilding and maintenance of 
good health.” 





THE TERRIBLE WORK OF THE RECENT EARTHQUAKE 
IN INDIA. 


ETAILED aceounts of the destruction and 
suffering caused by the great earthquake 
shocks which visited the Kangra Valley, in 
India, early last April, are just reaching the 
Western world. The Empress, an illustrated 
monthly published in English in Calcutta, con- 
tains a series of studies of the earthquake and 
its effects, with a recital of some thrilling per- 
sonal experiences and reproductions of actual 
photographs. We show two of the latter in 
connection with this article, the first photo- 
graphic scenes of the earthquake’s work to be 
reproduced in this country. Mr. D. W. Mac- 
Bean, the manager of very large tea estates 
near Palampour, gives his impressions and ex- 
periences as follows : 


On the morning of the 4th April, at about 6 A.M., we 
were disturbed in our sleep by a slight earthquake, 
quickly followed by a severe one, and lastly by the worst 
shock of all, which appeared to come from the northeast 
and having a sudden circular action traveling toward 
the west. The first one I took no notice of, thinking it 
was one of the many slight shocks off and on experi- 
enced up here. When the second shock came, I sat up 
in bed and called out to my wife to come to the window. 
I had hardly done so when I saw the highest wall of 
our bedroom fall in like a torrent on my poor sleeping 
child ; then all became dark with fearful dust from the 
falling walls. I felt suffocated, and pushed my hand 
through the panes of glass in the window into which I 
had crept ; had I not done so I should have been killed 
by the wall that fell in on the head of my bed. I shall 
never forget those few moments that appeared like 
years,—the noise of the falling masonry, smashing of 
beams, planks, and slates. I had fully made up my 
mind that we should all perish. When the shock was 
over I opened the window and dropped into the lower 
veranda, rushed out, and cried out for help. Noone 
could be seen,—all had fled to the villages to help their 
friends and relations. A fearful sight presented itself 
to my eyes. All our houses (with the exception of the 
mali’s hut) were leveled to the ground, including a 
magnificent factory built of cut stone which my poor 
old father had lately built. All was still as death save 
for the wailing of a man who afterward turned out to 
be my head clerk. After a few minutes had elapsed I 
succeeded in getting a few of my household servants 
together and dug with bare fingers among limestone 


and plaster for my only child. We had to make acoffin 
out of planks taken from the débris, bury her without 
ceremony in a quiet sequestered spot on the tea estate. 
To look around the valley, nothing but desolation meets 
theeye. Theonce pretty little villages, with their bluish- 
white walls and slated roofs, mixed here and there with 
thatched buildings, all leveled to the ground. We have 
been ruined ; lost tens of thousands of rupees. As for 
our loss in machinery, it is unknown, being all buried 
beneath the ruins. And thisis notall. Weare afraid 
we shall lose thousands yet, owing to our terror-stricken 
workmen and coolies, who believe that this picturesque 
valley is to be totally destroyed. They have made little 
thatch sheds for their families and cattle, and pass the 























THE BHOWAN TEMPLE, KANGRA, INDIA, BEFORE THE 
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THE RUINS OF THE BHOWAN TEMPLE, BENEATH WHICH AND THE ADJOINING BUILDINGS ABOUT TWO THOUSAND PILGRIMS 
AND OTHERS WERE BURIED. 


day in sorrow and fear, refusing to return to work or 
even work at their own fields. A great many families 
have been wiped out. 


The Bhowan Temple, of which we give illus- 
trations taken before and after the earthquake, 
was one of the oldest temples in the world, and 
was visited by thousands of pilgrims annually. 


On the night of the 3d April, about two thousand 
pilgrims arrived in the small town of Bhowan, which 


is about three miles from Kangra town, to worship at 
the temple. On the morning of the 4th, at 6 o’clock, a 
rumbling noise was heard, and before the people could 
realize what it was, they felt the terrible shock, and 
within four seconds the whole town was destroyed. 
The shock lasted three minutes, but all the damage was 
done in the first few seconds. About two thousand 
people were buried beneath theruins of the temple, and 
under the adjacent buildings. The Guru, or High Priest 
of the Temple, was dug out of the ruins and buried 
near the site of the Toshakhana, adjoining the temple. 





AN INTERPRETATION OF HARNACK. 


* H ISTORIC Christianity” is the subject of 
an elaborate article in the current num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review which is character- 
ized in the London Review of Reviews as a “ whole- 
souled declaration of faith in the Gospel according 
to Dr. Harnack.” 
Concerning Dr, Harnack himself the reviewer 
Says : 


In “Das Wesen des Christentums,” Harnack defines 


his attitude to the central question. He conceives reli- 
gion as a fact of spiritual experience,—a relation be- 
tween God and the soul, realized in various forms and 
in greater or less measure, but in itself unchangeably 
the same. The book is one of the most memorable of 
our generation ; it cleared the air. 

More, perhaps, than any one man, Professor Har- 
nack represents the reaction against the inadequate 
hypotheses and premature conclusions that were cur- 
rent half a century ago. The nature of this reaction 
has been misunderstood. The later criticism is in two 
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respects, and two only, a reaction against the former,— 
it has disposed once for all of the Voltairean legend that 
Christianity was the invention of a fraudulent priest- 
hood ; and it has assigned an earlier date to the canon- 
ical books of the New Testament, and generally to ec- 
clesiastical dogma and institutions. 


HIS GOSPEL,—NOT INSTITUTIONS, BUT IDEAS. 


The great service which Dr. Harnack has ren- 
dered to religion has been to disassociate re- 
ligion from the alien and heterogeneous subject- 
matter with which it had been encumbered, and 
to show that the eternal substance of Christian- 
ity is independent of its varying and historical 
setting. 


Those who look at religion from without, from the 
standpoint of institutions and formulas, may despair 
of the future; for, whether these institutions and for- 
mulas survive or perish, the future is not theirs. There 
are more important questions than whether a man be- 
longs to this or that church, or holds this or that theo- 
logical opinion ; the kingdom of God does not consist 
in these things. But while women are loved, and 
men achieve, and children link heart to heart as they 
pass the lamp of life with increase from generation to 
generation, its interests are secure. To idealize is the 
one thing needful; what we idealize is of less conse- 
quence, for in the idea all things are one. 


THE TRANSFORMATIONS OF THE GOSPEL. 


Dr. Harnack points out that the Gospel, by 
which is meant the personal teaching of Christ, 
has passed through four great transformations : 


(a2) From its original shape into Catholicism ; (b) 
from Catholicism into the compact structure of Medie- 
valism; (ec) from this in the sixteenth century into 
Protestantism ; and, finally (d), in our own time into 
a larger and more spiritual atmosphere, a standpoint 
rather than a creed, representing the temper of Christ 
in many respects more nearly than did the ecclesiasti- 
cism of the intermediate periods. The second and third 
of these transformations are the more important for 
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DR. ADOLF HARNACK, 


political history ; the first and fourth, incomparably 
the more vital for religion and thought. Admit the 
conception of Christianity which embodies the Chris- 
tian idea, as such, in an external form, whether that 
form be an institution or a book, a priesthood or a dog- 
ma, and you have the medieval Papacy ; the logical 
process of construction is inevitable. Question the 
medieval Papacy, and the process of dissolution is 
equally inevitable. The conception of an embodied 
Christianity falls to pieces ; you are thrown back on a 
radically different conception of Christianity, in which 
it appears not as letter but as spirit, not as institution 
but as idea. 


The whole article is a masterly presentation 
of this modern conception of religion. 





A JEW ON THE ORIGINALITY OF JESUS. 


* ge onremet ns of Christianity from the 

Points of View of the non-Christian Reli- 
gions” is the title of a series of papers in the 
Hibbert Journal (London), the first of which is 
contributed by a Jew, Mr. C. G. Montefiore. This 
writer considers how the ethical and religious 
teaching of Jesus, as recorded in the three syn- 
optic Gospels, appeals to the Jewish conscious- 
ness. After showing much that was common 
to the Synoptics and to the rabbis, he remarks 
on the “first classness” of the Synoptics, their 
lofty fervor, their great paradoxes. In stress 


on the inward as above the outward, Jesus un- 
der the law followed Amos before the law. 

This writer grants that “tit for tat” occupies 
a larger place in Jewish ethics and religion than 
the facts of life justify. The Synoptics traverse 
that doctrine. The principle “ Much is forgiven 
her, for she loved much,” and the principle 
“Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of 
God as a little child,” may be considered as 
novel creations of the Gospel. Poetic justice, 
the ideal of the rabbis, is shown by the Gospels 
to be neither the highest justice of earth or 
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heaven. The passionate glorification in the Gos- 
pels of renunciation and adversity goes beyond 
the rabbinic standpoint, and lowly active service 
for the benefit of the humblest is distinctive of 
the Synoptics. 


A NEW PURPOSE OF REDEMPTION. 


Speaking of the purpose of service, the calling 
of sinners, the seeking and saving of the lost, 
this writer says : 


Here, once more, we seem to be cognizant of fresh 
and original teaching, which has produced fruit to be 
ever reckoned among the distinctive glories of Christian- 
ity. It has twoaspects,—first, the yearning and eager ac- 
tivity to save and to redeem ; secondly, the special atti- 
tude of the Master toward sinners and toward sin. 
The rabbis and the rabbinic religion are keen on re- 
pentance, which in their eyes is second only to the law ; 
but we do not, I think, find the same passionate eager- 
ness to cause repentance, to save the lost, to redeem 
the sinner. The refusal to allow that any human soul 
is not capable of emancipation from the bondage of sin, 
the labor of pity and love among'the outcast and the 
fallen, go back to the synoptic Gospels and their hero. 
They were hardly known before His time. And the re- 
demptive method which He inaugurated was new like- 
wise. It was the:method of pity and love. 


REBUKE OF PHARISAISM. 


There is no paltering with sin; it is not made less 
odious ; but instead of mere threats and condemnations, 
the chance is given for hope, admiration, and love to 
work their wonders within thesinner’ssoul. Thesinner 
is afforded the opportunity for doing good instead of 
evil, and his kindly services are encouraged and praised. 
Jesus seems to have had a special insight into the nature 
of certain kinds of sin, and into the redeemable capacity 
of certain kinds of sinners. He perceived that there was 
a certain untainted humility of soul which some sins in 
some sinners had not yet destroyed, just as he also be- 
lieved and realized that there was a certain cold, formal, 
negative virtue which was practically equivalent to sin, 
and far less capable of reformation. Overzealous scru- 
pulosity, and the pride which, dwelling with smug satis- 
faction upon its own excellence, draws away the skirt 
from any contact with impurity, were specially repug- 
nant to him. Whether with this sin and with its sin- 
ners he showed adequate patience may perhaps be 
doubted ; but it does seem to me that his denunciation 
of formalism and pride, his contrasted pictures of the 
low]y publican and the scrupulous Pharisee, were new 
and permanent contributions to morality and religion. 
As the Jewish reader meets them in the synoptic Gos- 
pels, he recognizes this new contribution ; and if he 
is adequately open-minded, he does it homage and is 
grateful. 





UNCLE SAM’S PRINTING BUSINESS. 


pena? few people are aware that in the 

year 1904 the United States Government 
expended for printing more than seven millions 
of dollars. Whether this large expenditure be 
ascribed to the amount and variety of printing 
matter now used by the Government in the con- 
duct of its business or to waste and extravagance 
in management, it is a matter of interest to every 
citizen to know something of the methods em- 
ployed by the Government in this branch of 
the service. The most exhaustive study of this 
subject that has recently appeared is a paper on 
“The Problem of Federal Printing,” by William 
S. Rossiter, the expert special agent for printing 
and publishing the twelfth census, which is pub- 
lished in the September number of the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

It will be remembered that near the close of 
the last session of Congress a joint committee 
was appointed to investigate the whole sub- 
ject of official printing. This committee, it is 
expected, will make its report at the next ses- 
sion of Congress, and at that time many of the 
features of the problem set forth by Mr. Ros- 
siter will be fully discussed. We have space at 
this time for only the briefest mention of a few 
of his points. 


THE GREATEST PRINT-SHOP IN THE WORLD. 


Although private capital has not yet combined 
in this country to produce a printing plant 
worthy of comparison with other industrial 
plants, it has remained for the Government itself 
to equip and operate a printing office which, in 
capital invested, extent of plant, variety and value 
of product, and number of men employed, com- 
pares favorably, as Mr. Rossiter says, with the 
establishments in other industries, and far sur- 
passes any other printing office in the world. In 
fact, the Government Printing Office has a ca- 
pacity that is equal to any emergency that has 
yet arisen in the government service. Entire 
books have been produced in a single night, and 
Mr. Rossiter declares that for any required gov- 
ernment work it is necessary to specify only the 
requirement and the time available, and the 
work is done. 

Mr. Rossiter estimates the value of the pres- 
ent printing- office building and contents at 
$10,000,000. The principal building, completed 
two years ago at a cost of $2,500,000, is 408 
feet long, 175 feet wide, and 7 stories high. It 
is equipped with 15 elevators, a refrigerator 
plant, a filtration plant, eight 300-horse-power 
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boilers, and three engines. The entire plant 
contains nearly sixteen acres of floor space. 
The equipment includes 300 tons of pipe, 60 
typesetting machines, 150 printing - presses of 
all sizes, 600 individual electric motors, and a 
large amount of ruling, folding, and binding 
machinery of all kinds. The electrotype foun- 
dry connected with the establishment is capable 
of turning out 2,000 electrotypes daily. It is 
said to have no equal in size in the world. The 
number of persons employed in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office varies from 4,000 to 4,500, 
the compositors alone numbering about 1,200. 
The fortnightly disbursements for wages amount 
to nearly $100,000. 


ENORMOUS INCREASE IN THE COST OF GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING. 


As to the cost of federal printing, Mr. Rossiter 
estimates that if the present rate of increase in out- 
lay for printing continues during the current de- 
cade the total for the ten years from 1900 to 1909, 
inclusive, will exceed $60,000,000, a greater sum 
than was expended for all federal printing from 
1790 to 1880. He shows from statistics that the 
per capita cost of federal printing has increased 
steadily during the century. Mr. Rossiter gives 
a table showing the cost of documents, classified 
by topics, in the years 1870, 1880, 1890, and 
1900. The increase is striking. Thus, in 1870 
the printing of scientific and descriptive works 
for the Government cost the sum of $5,514, and 
in 1900 this item amounted to $362,633. Statis- 
tical documents in 1870 cost $3,134, and in 1890, 
$78,661. Industrial documents showed an in- 
crease in cost of from $401 to $72,077. The 
increase in the cost of Senate and House docu- 
ments is from $159,088 to $976,689. 

It appears that the cost of public printing and 
binding has long been higher than the charge 
for similar commercial work. Mr. Rossiter de- 
clares that if the plant of the government office, 
which does a business of $7,000,000 a year, 
should be suddenly transformed into a private 
commercial establishment, the owners would dis- 
cover that the charges for production,—although 
they do not include the usual and important 
items of rent, interest, and profit,—are, never- 
theless, from one and one-half’to ten times as 
high as the prices charged for similar work by 
printers who include the omitted items. This 
difference is mainly in the cost of presswork, 
ruling, and the folding and binding of books 
and pamphlets. 


PAY OF EMPLOYEES. 


Attention is called to the fact that the salary 
of the Public Printer is only $4,500, and that of 


his chief clerk $2,750 a year.. It is stated that 
there cannot be found in the United States a 
manufacturing plant employing one-tenth of the 
number of persons employed in the Government 
Printing Office in which the two highest officials 
are paid as little as the Government pays the 
Public Printer and his chief clerk. Compositors 
and binders receive much higher wages than the 
average paid in commercial printing offices. The 
other wages paid by the Government average 
about the same as those paid by the commercial 
establishments, but the additional expense of an- 
nual leave and liberality in the number of work- 
ers results in a higher rate of pay if considered 
from the employer’s standpoint. At the present 
time there is no piecework composition in the 
Government Printing Office. Every compositor 
is paid fifty cents per hour for an eight-hour 
day. It is not intended in this article to sug- 
gest that the compensation of employees is too 
high. It is admitted that exceptionally high 
wages must necessarily result in higher cost of 
production, but it is reasonable to expect that 
these advances should be made out of the mar- 
gin which the commercial printer allows for rent, 
interest, and profit. 


HOW TO STOP THE LEAKAGE. 


In conclusion, Mr. Rossiter sums up the waste 
in federal printing as comprised in two different 
classes,—that occurring from various causes in 
the conduct of the printing plant itself, and that 
resulting from the publishing of pamphlets and 
volumes either really not needed at all or, if 
needed, issued too extensively or in too large 
numbers. Of these two classes of waste, that 
existing in the plant is purely a business mat- 
ter, and could be remedied to some extent by 
following more closely the best commercial meth- 
ods. That occurring in connection with the 
character and amount of product, in Mr. Rossi- 
ter’s opinion, could probably be met permanently 
only by some form of supervision dealing espe- 
cially with the three questions whieh are to be 
considered,—the question of publishing at all, 
the question of economic and mechanical pres- 
entation, and the question of restricting the 
size of the edition so as not to exceed the num- 
ber of copies required by a wise distribution. 
In government work, distribution is limited 
solely by the number of copies Congress or gov- 
ernment officials are willing to issue. The ob- 
ject of most federal publications could be at 
tained at a very small part of the present cost, 
Mr. Rossiter believes, if they were sent free only 
to libraries and public institutions, and certain 
important newspapers which agree to review 
them, and sold for a nominal sum to all others. 
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~NORWAY IN REVIVAL. 


T= national life of Norway seems to be as- 
serting itself very vigorously at present. 
Its resolve to part company with Sweden is 
only one sign of the new movement. In the 
London Quarterly Review, Mr. John Beveridge 
records a great religious awakening. He en- 
titles his article “ A Rift in Norwegian Luther- 
anism.” The influences from which it emanates 
have spread over the successive quarters of the 
nineteenth century. In the first quarter, Hauge, 
a self-taught peasant, held great revival meet- 
ings, which roused and purified the religious 
life of the peasantry. In the second quarter, 
Bishop Grundtvig did for the clergy and the up- 
per classes what Hauge had done for the lower. 
Professor Johnson, in the third quarter, revived 
the Lutheranism of the seventeenth century. 
He was a great theologian and a perfervid evan- 
gelist. The last quarter is noted for the liberal- 
izing of Norwegian religion under Professor 
Petersen. At the present time the battle be- 
tween the old rigidity and the new freedom 
rages around Johannes Ording, who might be 
placed among the neo-Kantians and Ritschlians, 
and who is candidate for the chief theological 
chair in Norway. 


BREAKING WITH THE OLD THEOLOGY. 


There is said to be in Norway a growing dis- 
satisfaction with the stereotyped old Lutheran 
theology. There is also a breaking away from 
the German influence, which has been dominant 
in Norway ever since the Reformation. The 
influence of the English-speaking world is in- 
creasingly evident. The writer says: 


Only within the last half-century have any of the 
Free churches obtained a footing in the land. Now, 
however, the Free Lutherans (Presbyterians), Metho- 
dists (Episcopal), Baptists, and Congregationalists are 
all doing splendid evangelistic work. Many local revi- 
vals of religion have taken place as the result of their 
operations ; and the emissaries and agents of the Nor- 
wegian Home Mission, copying Free Church methods 
and zeal, have likewise done much for the deepening 
of religious life and the spread of the Gospel. The con- 
verts in these revivals have turned for their devotional 
reading to this country, and the books of Spurgeon 
and Meyer, Prof. Henry Drummond and Prof. James 
Stalker, Dr. G. Matheson, Dr. J. R. MacDuff, and 
many others have had a great effect in deepening the 
dissatisfaction with Lutheran theology. The people 
have come to see that for regeneration penitence and 
faith are required ; and if conversion is needed for sal- 
vation, then it is not sufficient to rely on baptismal 
grace. 

A NEW TOLERATION. 

The theological controversies, in which the whole 
press of the country has participated, have led people 
back to the Bible, and a revival of religion is now tak- 
ing place almost unparalleled in the experience even of 
the oldest preachers in the country. The revival is as- 
sociated with the name of Albert Lunde, a Lutheran 
Baptist layman. For months the largest hall in Chris- 
tiania, with a sitting accommodation of five thousand, 
has been crowded nightly. Multitudes have been con- 
verted. The evangelical ministers of the city and the 
secretary of state for the Church have attended the 
gatherings and taken part in them. The bishop has 
given permission for the lay evangelist, Anabaptist 
though he is, to preach in the parish pulpits, and for 
revival services to be held in the churches. At these 
Methodist lay preachers and others are allowed to take 
part,—a toleration never known before, and in strange 
contrast to the persecution of Hauge exactly a hundred 
years ago. And from all parts of the country come re- 
ports of similar awakening. 





TUNNEL-SICKNESS. 


= meeting of the Simplon tunnel borings 
late in February, the tunnel’s inaugura- 
tion early in April, and its near opening to travel 
have heightened the world’s interest now for 
seven years centered upon that colossal under- 
taking. The difficulty of the problem of safe- 
guarding its employees’ health, owing to the tun- 
nel’s length of twelve and one-quarter miles and 
its depth below the surface (there being at one 
point a mile and one-quarter of earth overhead) 
occasioned the contribution to a recent number 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes, by the French 
scientific writer A. Dastre, of an article summing 
up the latest results of investigations into the 
conditions affecting health in railroad tunnels— 
made by the English and Italian governments. 


Tunnel builders and guards, railroad em- 
ployees, etc., spending some length of time, re- 
peatedly, in railroad tunnels beyond a certain 
limit are subject, it is found, to what may be 
called tunnel-sickness. They are frequently at- 
tacked by vertigo, lose consciousness, and show 
the first symptoms of asphyxiation. They are 
troubled with headache, nausea, muscular fa- 
tigue, physical inability to do their work, and 
impairment of the use of the legs. Mentally, 
the memory weakens, the ideas tend to become 
confused, the mind grows sluggish, with a pro- 
pensity to errors of judgment and direction, 
and there is a deadening of the senses, particu- 
larly of hearing. Men whose employment keeps 
them from four to eight hours a day in a rail- 
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road tunnel frequently incur a sort of chronic 
poisoning, shown by habitual headache, loss of 
appetite and flesh, weakness, paleness, and an 
anemic condition. Often, after a few months, 
or at most a year or two, they have to be re- 
placed. If alocomotive drawing a heavy freight 
train, say, should “ pin-wheel” long enough on 
an up-grade in a tunnel without being able to 
advance, the result might be even fatal to some 
of the trainmen. 

These troubles are caused, mainly, by the vi- 
tiation of the air produced by the gas and 
smoke emitted by the locomotives ; and, con- 
tributorily, by the heat consequent upon the 
distance below the earth’s surface. The Italian 
government commission of physiologists in 
1899-1900 found, and proved by laboratory ex- 
periments on self-sacrificing human volunteers, 
that what especially vitiates the air is the small 
quantity of oxide of carbon contained in the 
locomotive smoke. This causes partial asphyxi- 
ation, robbing the blood of its ability to combine 
with oxygen; which is also the result of the 
barometric depression on mountain-climbers and 
balloonists. So that, curiously, it turns out 
that the trouble affecting these is really the 
same thing as tunnel-sickness. 

The Italian commission found a cure for tun- 
nel-sickness in compressed oxygen. ‘If there 
were,” M. Dastre says, “at the mouth of shafts 
an air-compressor, we should no longer be liable 


THE EVOLUTION OF 


HE France of to-day, says M. Paul Sabatier 
in the course of an article which he con- 
tributes to the Contemporary Review for August, 
is profoundly different from the France of ten 
years ago. The Dreyfus case has happened. 
That was the test of the conscience of the new 
France. The characteristic trait of the new 
orientation of France is that “we have all be- 
come citizens.” ‘We feel that we are members 
one of another with such intensity that it would 
require the language of mysticism or of poetry 
to express it.” ‘“ We no longer imagine that-to 
perceive is to attain; personal effort is neces- 
sary.” M. Sabatier enlarges on the germinal 
work of the Union for Moral Action, its open 
discussions, which have brought men of all par- 
ties and schools together. Its members combine 
“the scientific brain and the religious soul.” 
The French clergy to-day are shaken to the 
depths by an unexpected rise of sap. They are 
seeking a solid scientific basis, of which Abbé 
Loisy is the portent. The anarchist Libertad is 


to see miners, taken alive from the adits after 
an explosion, succumb a few moments after be- 
ing brought to the air.” As a means of preven- 
tion the commission recommended that each 
train traversing a long tunnel be provided with 
several steel cylinders filled with compressed air 
and with compressed oxygen, two on the tender 
for the engineer and the fireman, and another 
for the brakeman, these three functionaries ryn- 
ning the most risk on trains. By furnishing a 
current of air, these cylinders would make a re- 
spirable and fresh atmosphere around each man. 
The commission advised, also, that the com- 
pressed oxygen be injected into the fire-box, to 
quicken the combustion and to prevent the pro- 
duction of the oxide of carbon. Instead of this 
being done, the Italian railroad companies sank 
powerful ventilators into the tunnel, which work 
automatically and are not dependent upon the 
exercise of (not always reliable) human will. 
The constructors of the Simplon tunnel, utiliz- 
ing previous experience and investigations, have 
so far managed the matter of health with unex- 
ampled success. The vitiation and heat of the 
air have been overcome by forcing through the 
second tunnel (parallel with the first at a dis- 
tance of about fifty feet) a current of fresh air 
that was delivered to the workmen by means of 
a cross-shaft, having first been cooled by pass- 
ing through a spray of cold water sent in by 
pipes. 


RELIGION IN FRANCE. 


welcomed by a meeting of Catholics to expound 
his theories. Of the French priests it is true 
that one single word expresses the whole of 
their ideas—the word Life. «Life is every- 
thing,—it is the end, it is the means.” God 
creates to give life; Christ came to give more 
life. The Freethinkers indict modern society in 
the spirit of the ancient prophets and the fathers 
of the faith. 


The ideas which Cardinal Newman sowed forty 
years ago have sprung up everywhere. By an imper- 
ceptible movement which has reached all the churches, 
religion appears less and less as a revealed metaphysic, 
more and more as a tie uniting mantoman. The Free- 
thinkers do not keep Easter, they do not go to confes- 
sion ; but many priests, neither the least intelligent nor 
the least virtuous, are asking themselves whether men 
who have taken the very root of the sayings of Jesus 
so seriously to heart can be called enemies of God and 
his Christ. 

The present rupture with the Church is the 
result, not of the unbelief of France, but of the 
faith of France,—a renewed faith. 
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BRIEFER NOTES ON TOPICS IN THE 
PERIODICALS. 


SUBJECTS TREATED IN THE POPULAR AMERICAN MONTHLIES AND QUARTERLIES. 


Art Studies.—The American Illustrated Maga- 
zine, which this September drops the name of Leslie’s 
Monthly, a title which it had honorably borne for thirty 
years, performs a distinct service in the line of art edu- 
cation by initiating in this number the publication of a 
series of papers by Charles H. Caffin entitled ‘The 
Story of American Painting.” The purpose of this 
series is to represent the progress of art in America as 
one phase of the country’s activity, and to show how 
inseparably connected that phase is with every other 
expression of national energy. This is a task that we 
believe has never before been attempted by any Ameri- 
can magazine. The first paper is extremely interesting 
and informing. In the next article, Mr. Caffin will 
deal with the painters who, at the close of the Revolu- 
tion, endeavored to express the national consciousness 
of the country.—In the Arena there is an appreciation, 
with illustrations, of the work of Mr. Frank F. Stone, 
the Californian sculptor, by the editor, Mr. B. O. Flower. 
—The ancient bronze chariot in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of New York City is described in the September 
Chautauquan by Harold N. Fowler.—Two important 
architectural papers appear in the September Century 
by Christian Brinton, one describing the proposed 
changes in the Capitol at Washington, with illustra- 
tions from the plans of the consulting architects, 
Messrs. Carrére & Hastings, and a brief study of the 
new Madison Square Presbyterian Church, in New 
York City.—The same magazine publishes a rare 
portrait of Paul Jones, the little-known engraving by 
Moreau, comparing this portrait with the Houdon bust 
and the Peale painting.—Dr. Archibald Henderson 
writes in the Arena for September on ‘‘ The Theater of 
Edmond Rostand,” while Prof. Brander Matthews con- 
tributes to Munsey’s a paper on “The Great National 
Theater of France.” 


Topics Suggested by the Far-Eastern War.— 
We have discovered only three contributed articles in 
the September numbers of the American monthlies 
which pertain in any direct way to the war between 
Russia and Japan. In Scribner’s, Mr. Thomas F. Mil- 
lard continues his examination of Japan’s national 
strength and weakness, presenting in this number a 
somewhat gloomy picture of Japan’s financial pros- 
pects.—In Appleton’s Booklovers Magazine, as that 
periodical is known since its transfer from Philadel- 
phia to the New York publishing house, Mr. Louis E. 
Van Norman writes on “Poland in Russia’s Hour of 
Trial.” He asserts that the attitude of the Poles in the 
present war between Russia and Japan has been abso- 
lutely correct, and that the Poles have no greater dis- 
like for the war than the Russians themselves have, 
although their industries are hurt more by it. He de- 
scribes the recent riots in Warsaw, Lédz, and elsewhere 
as economic and industrial rather than political. Rus- 


sia is to be warned, however, that these disturbances 


may at any moment become political. Poland, as the 


great working section of the Russian Empire, has been 
prostrated by the loss of productive labor, as well as by 
the stoppage of trade during the continuance of the 
war with Japan.—In Munsey’s for September, Mr. R. 
H. Titherington describes the great peace conference in 
session during August at Portsmouth, N. H. 


Notes of Travel and Exploration.—As a still 
further concession to the vacation spirit, the September 
Outing continues its series of out-of-door papers with a 
readable essay on ‘‘ The Fallacies of ‘ Roughing It,’” by 
Robert Dunn. In the same magazine there is an enter- 
taining illustrated sketch of life at the mouth of the 
Ohio River, by Clifton Johnson.—In the September 
Harper’s appears the first part of Dr. Jean Charcot’s 
account of his Antarctic explorations.—‘‘The Great 
Sioux Festival,” an annual institution now about to be 
transformed into a white man’s holiday, is described 
in Appleton’s Booklovers by Rex E. Beach. — ‘On 
Bright Angel Trail” is the title of an interesting de- 
scription of Western scenery by William Allen White, 
in McClure’s Magazine. Several striking illustrations 
in color, by Fernand Lundgren, accompany the article. 
—Mr. William Dean Howells writes, in Harper’s for 
September, in his usual entertaining fashion of ‘‘Twenty- 
four Hours at Exeter.” The same magazine publishes 
the second installment of Henry W. Nevinson’s account 
of West African plantation life as an introduction of 
his description of ‘‘The New Slave Trade.” 


Economic and Industrial Discussion. — The 
“literature of exposure,” as it was recently character- 
ized in the Atlantic Monthly, continues to figure prom- 
inently in the contents of the popular American month- 
lies. Miss Ida M. Tarbell, in McClure’s, gives the first 
installment of her studies of ‘‘ Kansas and the Stand- 
ard Oil Company,” relating in this issue ‘‘ What the 
Standard Oil Company Did to Kansas,” and promising 
for next month an account of what Kansas did to 
the Standard Oil Company. Another phase of the 
oil situation in Kansas is presented in A ppleton’s Book- 
lovers Magazine for September by Mr. G. W. Og- 
den, under the impressive title “‘How Kansas Was 
‘Rolled.’” For the benefit of ‘“‘tenderfeet” among 
his readers, Mr. Ogden explains that ‘‘ when a Kansas 
stockman goes to Kansas City with a bunch of cattle 
and is definitely estranged from the money fesulting 
from his transactions at the stock yards the people at 
home say he has been ‘rolled.’ This is an unenviable 
distinction in Kansas.” Now Mr. Ogden makes the 
assertion that Kansas herself has been “rolled” by a 
gang of conspirators masquerading under the guise of 
independent oil refiners and fleecing the people.—In 
Everybody’s Magazine, this month, Mr. Thomas W. 
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Lawson gives another installment of ‘Frenzied Fi- 
nance,” dealing particularly with Mr. James R. Keene, 
who is represented as stealing into the Standard Oil 
citadel and making off with one of the ‘‘System’s” 
most intimate servitors.—In the same number of Every- 
body’s, Mr. Charles Edward Russell adds a postscript 
to his article on ‘‘The Greatest Trust in the World,” 
completed in August, in which he replies to the attempts 
made by certain newspapers to detract from the force 


of his revelations regarding the so-called “ beef trust.”— | 


The subject of ‘tainted money” is a fertile one for the 
magazine writer as well as for the cartoonist. In the 
Arena for September the Rev. George F. Pentecost, 
D.D., discusses the question from the point of view of 
the Christian Church. Dr. Pentecost makes a vigorous 
protest against any partnership of the Church with dis- 
honest business methods.—A leading article in the cur- 
rent number of the Yale Review is a discussion of 
‘‘Business Ethics in the Universities.” While the 
writer holds that the attempt to induce religious and 
denominational institutions to refuse to accept money 
described as ‘‘tainted ” is fallacious, he admits that the 
universities as teachers, not only of ethics, but also of 
civics and economics, have a responsibility in regard to 
the abuse of power and disregard of the rights of others 
in business life. The writer advocates the careful ex- 
amination by all endowed institutions of the business 
ethics of the various corporations in which they invest, 
whether as stockholders or as bondholders.—In the 
September Atlantic, President Henry S. Pritchett, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, writes on 
the question ‘‘ Shall the University Become a Business 
Corporation ?”—Under the title ‘‘ Lords of Our Streets,” 
Mr. Henry K. Webster, writing in the American Illus- 
trated Magazine (Leslie’s), sketches the careers of two 
opposing types of traction magnates, Thomas F. Ryan, 
and Thomas Lowry, of Minneapolis. the former of whom 
he characterizes as a man who cares nothing for New 
York, is not even a citizen of it, although his property 
interests are there, while the latter is described asa man 
with true ‘local sense,”—in short, a Minneapolis man.— 
In the World’s Work for September, there are two rail- 
road articles,—*The Story of the Sante Fé,” by Row- 
land Thomas, and ‘“*As Many Railroad Methods as 
Railroad Kings,” by Charles M. Keyes.—In the Atlan- 
tic Monthly, Prof. William Z. Ripley gives a series of 
papers on President Roosevelt’s railroad policy, pre- 
senting in the first of these a statement of the elements 
of the problem. 


Biographical Sketches.—Character studies of 
the following public men appear in the September mag- 
azines: ‘‘ Elihu Root,—The Man of the Hour,” by Wal- 
ter Wellman, in Success; ‘The New Secretary of the 
Navy,” by Day Allen Willey, in Munsey’s; ‘‘ Thomas 
F. Ryan,—Corporation Saver,” in the World’s Work; 
‘“‘George Westinghouse,” by Robert Mayhew, in the 
American Illustrated Magazine (formerly Leslie’s).— 
In Everybody’s for September appears the first install- 
ment of the life-story of ‘‘Ella Rawls Reader, Finan- 
cier,” who is described as the greatest business woman 
in the world. Mrs. Reader began her career in New 
York ten years ago addressing envelopes in a newspa- 
per office. Four years later she was at the head of the 
largest stenographic agency in the metropolis. She or- 
ganized a ten-million-dollar railroad in Alabama, ob- 
tained great contracts in London and India, and man- 
aged several important undertakings in South America. 
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—The story of her life is written for Everybody’s by 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins.—A series of extremely inter- 
esting extracts from the journals of Benjamin Henry 
Latrobe, the first American architect, are appearing in 
successive issues of Appleton’s Booklovers Magazine. 
—In the letters and diaries of George Bancroft, edited 
by M. A. De Wolfe Howe for Scribner’s, the experiences 
of the historian asa student at the German universities 
are graphically set forth.—Alfred Henry Lewis con- 
tinues his ‘“‘Story of Paul Jones” in the Cosmopolitan 
for September, while in Outing Lynn T. Sprague writes 
on “John Paul Jones, the Man—An Illustrious Ex- 
ample of the Ingratitude of Republics.”—“‘ Ole Bull as 
a Patriotic Force” is the subject of an interesting paper 
by Margaret E. Noble in the September Century. 


Scientific Discoveries.—An illustrated article by 
Garrett P. Serviss in the September Cosmopolitan de- 
scribes the remarkable laboratory experiments of Pro- 
fessor Loeb, of the University of California, in seeking 
a process for the artificial creation of life.—In the same 
magazine the eclipse of the sun set down for August 30, 
1905, is described in advance of its actual occurrence by 
Edgar L. Larkin and W. B. Kaempffert.—The useful 
work of the plant bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in applying the results of its scien- 
tific discoveries for the benefit of the American farmer 
is described in Outing by Réne Bache.—In Harpe7r’s for 
September, Mr. William J. Long restates his position 
on the vexed question of animal reason.—“ Universal 
Life” is the subject of an interesting paper by Dr. C. 
W. Saleeby, in Harper’s.—“ Aérial Navigation” is dis- 
cussed in the Metropolitan by.Count Henri de la Vaulx. 
—Dr. Charles Conrad Abbott contributes one of his de- 
lightful essays on birds to the September Arena. The 
paper is chiefly a study of recent ornithological 
essays.—‘‘ Predicting the Weather” is the title of an 
instructive article by Willis L. Moore in Munsey’s for 
September. 


Social Betterment.—The Arena for September 
has articles on ‘‘ Dependent Children and the State,” by 
Rabbi Solomon Schindler ; ‘‘ Popular Education in Ru- 
ral Districts the Supreme Need of the South,” by Agnes 
V. Kelley, M.D. ; and ‘“‘ Direct Popular Legislation : The 
Chief Objections Examined,” by Judge Charles 8S. Lo- 
bingier.—In the Chautauquan, Mr. E. Routzahn pre- 
sents a ‘‘Survey of the Civic Betterment and Civic Prog- 
ress Programmes.”—Martha Baker Dunn writes in the 
Atlantic on * Education.”—“‘ The Last War for the 
Cattle Range” is the subject of a stirring article by 
Arthur Chapman in Outing.—The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in its varied social activities is de- 
scribed in Munsey’s by Herbert N. Casson. 


Foot-Notes to History.—In his series of articles 
on “The Tenth Decade of the United States,” in the 
Atlantic Monthly, Mr. William Garrott Brown treats 
of ‘‘Lincoln’s Policy of Mercy.”—In the Metropolitan, 
Mr. Thomas Dixon, Jr., author of ‘‘The Clansman,” 
tells the story of that mysterious organization of ‘ Re- 
construction” times in the South, the Ku-Klux Klan. 
Mr. Dixon gives much interesting information about 
this weird order, many of whose officers are still alive.— 
The Viking ship found at Oseberg is described in the 
Century by S. C. Hammer and Haakon Nyhuus. The 
pictures accompanying their article give a clear idea of 
the appearance of this relic of a bygone epoch. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


A Proposed Crusade Against International 
Enmity.—A suggestive article regarding national ani- 
mosities, which might be fruitful of much good, ap- 
pears in the Deutsche Revue. The writer, M. von 
Brandt, remarks that the nineteenth century has justly 
been termed the era of congresses, and that the twen- 
tieth thus far follows close in its wake. As a rule, they 
are not assemblies of hoary statesmen, convened to set- 
tle the intricate questions of the intercourse of nations, 
but meetings of scientists and of the people,—phy- 
sicians, temperance agitators, advocates of woman’s 
rights, friends of peace, jurists, and so on; and on the 
whole, though hasty words, better left unsaid, escape 
at times, it may be said that these meetings have not 
only promoted the public interests; but have aroused 
the conscience of the people as well. We need only re- 
call how essentially the problems of the care of children, 
sanatoria for pulmonary troubles, international arbi- 
tration, and the Red Cross have been advanced and in- 
terest in them awakened in the masses. The want of 
success of the friends of peace furnished undeniable 
evidence that the great mass is unprepared for their 


ideals ; but practical results may follow from modified’ 


aims. There are a great number of societies, based 
upon varying degrees of Chauvinism, whose concern it 
is toappeal to the feeling of nationality as well as to 
the prejudices of the multitude. Now, the gist of the 
writer’s article is that the “intellectuals” of all lands 
should be appealed to to form a union whose chief end 
should be to show a common front against the mutual 
animosity of the various nations, an animosity which 
the ‘yellow journals” make it their main business to 
exploit. How the Red Cross Society was scoffed at and 
ridiculed, and what glorious results has it in spite of 
that achieved ! Would it not be possible to organizein 
another field a White Cross Society of kindred spirits 
against the inciters of war? In England, efforts have 
lately been made in a social way, with the codperation 
of men of eminence, to counteract the mischief wrought 
by the English yellow press, at least so far as Germany 
is concerned. We must actively follow the good exam- 
ple and contribute our share also to the great work of 
having the nations attain to a better knowledge of one 
another, and thereby to more harmonious relations. 
“Tout comprendre est tout pardonner, says the French- 
man, and he is right; it is often ignorance more than 
anything else which alienates people and makes them 
enemies.” 


“Do Not Play with War-fire.’’—A “ Diplomat,” 
writing in the Deutsche Revue, administers a stinging 
rebuke to those who, either inconsiderately or, worse 
still, with malice aforethought, sow the seeds of mis- 
trust and hatred in the people of one nation against 
another. He speaks of the far-reaching, untold havoc 
which may be wrought by evil instigators of this kind, 
found, not alone among “yellow” journalists, but 
among ‘‘business-like” literary men and diplomats. 
The love of excitement in the masses, and the economic 
struggle among the different nations, yield but too 
favorable and ever-increasing ground for the develop- 
ment of the evil seed. The writer enlarges specifically 
upon the attitude which a large number of the English 
organs of the press have for some years assumed toward 
Germany. Instead of seeking to adjust any differences 
existing between the two countries, they do their ut- 


most to foment discord and urge the people to war, and 
it would be hard, if not impossible, to assign any ra- 
tional ground for this attitude, not to speak of its in- 
excusableness. But the warning which is here ad- 
dressed to England should be taken to heart in Germany 
also, he maintains. Ignorance and indiscretion have 
furnished, if not, indeed, a cause, at least, alas ! a not 
unjustifiable pretext for English sensitiveness. May 
the circles which aroused this state of feeling on the 
other side of the Channel beware of committing further 
breaches of political tact and good manners, either 
against England or other powers. It is easy to inflict 
a wound, but hard for it to heal. 


The Revolutionary Situation in Poland.—A 
writer who signs himself ‘‘ Melanthius” analyzes in de- 
tail (in the Revue Socialiste) the revolutionary situa- 
tion in Poland. He gives an outline of the aims and 
work accomplished by the various revolutionary organ- 
izations, and predicts the downfall of Russian rule. 
The day of petitions and commissions is past, he tells 
us. The Social Democratic Polish party, he believes, 
has a programme which will realize the democratic 
Polish state of the future. 


One Lesson of the Battle of the Sea of Japan. 
—Commenting on Admiral Togo’s victory from a tech- 
nical naval standpoint, the Milittéirisches Wochenblatt 
(Berlin) declares that the increase in the size of modern 
battleships is the next problem confronting naval engi- 


neers. The Japanese triumph, says this military organ, 


has demonstrated beyond a doubt that long-range ar- 
tillery is to be the deciding factor in modern naval bat- 
tles, and that larger and heavier ships are, in reality, 
less exposed to mines and torpedoes than smaller units. 
The battle in the Tsushima Straits has shown that the 
heavy artillery of the 15-000-ton Japanese battleships 
was vastly more powerful than that of the 12,000 or 13,000 
ton Russian ironclads. According to this critic, 16,000 
tons will be the next standard for battleships, although 
some recent English constructions are still larger. 


Russia and Japanese Finances.—A _ rather 
graphic report of the economic and financial situation 
and resources of Russia at present is published in the 
Russ, of St. Petersburg. In spite of a vast territory 
and great natural wealth, Russia’s vast population often 
suffers hunger, and, the Russ admits, there is very in- 
sufficient cultural development. Ninety-eight per cent. 
of the population able to read and write (which in itself 
forms only 32 per cent. of the people) reside in Finland, 
the persecuted province. The consumption of bread 
throughout the empire is only one-half that in France 
and one-third that in the United States. Less than 5 
per cent. of the total population live on industrial or 
mining pursuits, while in Germany more than 40 per 
cent. gain their livelihood in that way. The country 
suffers from chronic lack of capital, and the national 
finances are in very bad condition. The government 
spends on public education only 37,000,000 rubles a year 
($18,500,000), which means only 27 kopecks (1314 Ameri- 
can cents) per head. At the same time, the people con- 
sume intoxicants (mostly vodka) at the rate of 414 gal- 
lons per capita per annum. Following this article in 
the Russ there appeared in the Vyestnik Finansdv 
(Financial Messenger), the official organ of the ministry 
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of finance, an article predicting the early bankruptcy 
of Japan. The author expresses great sympathy for 
Japan’s creditors, and declares that President Roose- 
velt’s work for peace has been dictated by his anxiety 
to have the claims of Japan’s American creditors set- 
tled as soon as possible. The article goes on to declare 
that a prolonged war would bring heavy losses to the 
United States, which deserves this punishment because 
of the unpleasant disposition that the American people 
have shown toward Russia. After a very careful study 
of all Japan’s financial resources, the Vyestnik Finan- 
s6v comes to the conclusion that the Japanese have a 
per capita annual income of thirty-one yen (approxi- 
mately twenty dollars). Deducting all taxes and other 
general obligations, the average Japanese, according to 
this Russian authority, has an income of ninety-four 
American cents a month. No wonder, says this Rus- 
sian journal, that the poor classes of Japan suffer from 
hunger. The conclusion of the Vyestnik’s argument is 
that Russia can wait and win a victory through her re- 
sources alone. Some of the other Russian journals, 
however, undertake to argue with the Vyestnik and to 
show that the wealth in Japan is much more evenly 
divided than in Russia, and that, at any rate, if Rus- 
sia cannot win by bayonets she is not likely to win 
by rubles. 


The Uprisings of the Natives in German 
Southwest Africa.—A farmer, one of the German 
settlers, who has made his home in German Southwest 
Africa since 1893, discusses in a late number of the 
Deutsche Monatsschrift, exhaustively and with much 
warmth, the real causes which led to the fierce uprising 
of the Herreros in 1904, entering also into the general 
conditions prevailing in the German possession. The 
savage revolt, which caused such awful havoc, and 
wherein the Herreros displayed such ferocious hatred 
against the whites, called forth in the colonial press and 
literature a flood of surmises as to where the blame for 
its occurrence ought to be fastened. Public function- 
aries, the reports of a few missionaries, the testimony 
of the government, agreed in attributing the blame 
chiefly to the whites, and of these, to the so-called 
speculators in land and to the farmers. In Germany, 
this occasioned astonishment, since no complaints had 
up to that time been made by the governor respecting 
the whites, and, as to the Herreros, he had pictured 
them for years as peaceful citizens. The writer ar- 
raigns Governor Leutwein in the most scathing terms, 
putting on his shoulders the entire responsibility for the 
troubled state of affairs. The policy which he has pur- 
sued has led the natives to abandon all respect for the 
whites. This writer considers German Southwest 
Africa a most valuable possession, where cattle-rais- 
ing, agriculture, and horticulture could be most profit- 
ably pursued. He appeals to the home government to 
come to the aid of the stock farmers by stocking their 
land with cattle, as they have been impoverished by 
the ravages of the natives and are at present too poor 
to prosper without assistance. The country, rightly 
governed, would not only be profitable to the colonists, 
but would prove a source of income to Germany. No- 
where, he says, in the world are the political and eco- 
nomic conditions more difficult than in a colony where 
white immigrants have settled among strongly armed 
natives. If in such colonies the first settlers be not 
protected by a kindly disposed and energetic govern- 
ment, then the life of the white civilians is like a con- 
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tinual dance upon a powder-barrel. If the position of 
the farmers and traders resident among the Herreros 
had grown indescribably precarious and dangerous, it 
became still more so by the so-called policy of economy 
of the government, which resulted in diminishing the 
efficiency of the army of defense. In opposition to the 
earnest protests of numerous officers and officials, the 
design was formed to gradually diminish the troops 
and to supply losses of white soldiers by levying na- 
tives from all the various tribes. ‘‘We have been ac- 
cused in the Reichstag of having tyrannized over the 
natives and enriched ourselves at their expense... . 
No, it was not our cruelty, our rapacity, which incited 
the natives, but our capacity for and love of work, and 
our increasing prosperity, which unchained their jeal- 
ousy and cupidity when they saw us abandoned to them 
without protection.” 


Results of the Dutch Elections.—The recent 
national electionsin Holland, which resulted in electoral 
majorities finally causing the overthrow of Dr. Kuyper’s 
ministry, is the subject of considerable editorial com- 
ment in the German weekly Hilfe (Berlin). The result 
has considerably surprised even the greatest expectations 
of the Liberals, says the writer, who have won one of the 
greatest victories in their history. They now have 45 
seats, while the Socialists, who codperate with them, 
have 7,—52 in all, to oppose the 48 of the reactionary 
Calvinistic government forces. The writer in the Hilfe 
believes that the Liberal victory is of the utmost im- 
portance for the future development of Holland as a 
free-trade country. In his opinion, the bill introduced 
by the Clerical party, providing for protective legisla- 
tion, will be defeated by the Liberals. 


A Tribute to Reclus.—An interesting tribute to 
the late French geographer, Elisée Reclus, by Robert 
Doucet, appears in France de Demain. Men who hold 
rigorously to what seems to them true and just are com- 
paratively rare to-day, says this writer, but when they 
are, in addition, as able and patient asthe late M. Reclus 
they are indeed rarities. Reclus traveled extensively 
in his early youth, and his presence was always a fea- 
ture of geographic congresses. His great work, ‘ Uni- 
versal Geography,” in nineteen volumes, required al- 
most twenty years to complete it. Reclus may be said 
to have made a science of geography. For the abstruse 
and vague descriptions which had theretofore been in 
vogue he substituted interesting and accurate narrative 
of living countries and peoples. His style was always 
picturesque, colored, and even poetic. If he had any 
fault, it was that of being too personal, of rather neglect- 
ing principles and larger facts for the personalities of 
the leaders and the main figures in these movements. 


Radium and Hydrophobia.—It is known that 
radium exercises a destructive action on the organic tis- 
sues, and that it modifies certain microbes. A profes- 
sor of Bologna, Tizzoni, has proved that it (radium) 
absolutely destroys the virus of hydrophobia, described 
byHenri Parville in the Annales. In his first experi- 
ments, Professor Tizzoni used two small tubes, alike in 
every respect, the tubes containing equal quantities of 
infected marrow (a 1 per cent. emulsion of marrow) in 
a sterilized test solution. Both tubes were carefully pre- 
pared and absolutely identical. One tube was simply 
exposed to the air; the other tube was exposed to the 
action of a salt of radium. The subjects for the experi- 
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ments were rabbits. They were inoculated (with rabic 
virus) in the eye, under the dura mater, part of the sub- 
jects being inoculated from the simple tube and the re- 
mainder (of the same number) being inoculated from 
the tube exposed to the action of radium. The rabbits 
inoculated from the tube exposed only to the air died 
after the usual time demanded for the regular march of 
the disease (hydrophobia), and they died in the regular 
hydrophobic way, of paralytic hydrophobia. Death 
ensued seven days—or, at the most, eight days—after 
the animals were inoculated. When the radium had 
acted but an hour, or less than an hour, the rabbits 
died ; but the progress of the disease was much slower 
than in the case of the rabbits inoculated from the tube 
that had not felt the action of radium, and the symp- 
toms were not the symptoms of paralytic hydrophobia. 
The subjects wasted rapidly, and died from unques- 
tionable marasmus. Inoneseries of experiments, when 
rabbits were inoculated with rabic virus and immediate- 
ly subjected to the action of radium there was very lit- 
tle change in their condition, the only perceptible effect 
being a slight weakening of the posterior train. The 
tests were continued during one houreach day. When 
the test by radium was continued during eight consecu- 
tive days, the only change noted was that of weakness 
of the spine (already noted), and the subjects rapidly 
regained their normal strength. Rabbits to serve as 
comparison, and not subjected to the action of radium, 
died of paralytic hydrophobia. It was proved that the 
treatment by radium failed when the virus of hydro- 
phobia had made twenty-four hours’ progress. Appar- 
ently, Tizzoni’s experiments have proved that radium 
is a sure cure for hydrophobia when it is taken at once 
and followed during eight consecutive days. 


Submarine Signals.—There are times of dense 
fog when all beacons are invisible, and in a roaring 
tempest the sounds of the most powerful fog-horn are 
lost. The reverberations of sound, says Henri Parville, 
in the Annales, are so confused by the noise of the sea 
that it is impossible to determine the situation of ships 
even when they are close at hand. Attempts have been 
made to convey sound by bells under the water, but it 
was proved that while liquids transmit sounds long 
distances, it is impossible to distinguish the sound car- 
ried by the bells from the noises of the ships. The Sub- 
marine Signal Company, of New York, has found means 
of signaling by bells of a very clear, sharp tone not to 
be confounded, or lost, in any other noise. The micro- 
phones used for that purpose are fastened to the keels 
of ships in reservoirs filled with a liquid denser than 
the waters of the sea; they are fastened on the inside 
of the ship above the water-line. The sharp tones of 
the bells are so intensified by the density of their liquid 
vehicle that they cover all the noises of the ships and 
carry as a shriek carries. They are placed both to lar- 
board and to starboard. The signals by these sharp- 
toned bells are conveyed to the man at the wheel by a 
species of telephone, which makes it possible for a pilot 
to hear, not only the sound of bells, but the water as it 
washes the keels of the distant ships. 


Amateurs Hinder Aeronautic Progress.—In 
the regular scientific department of Italia Moderna 
(Rome), Dr. Evans takes the ground that recent achieve- 
ments in the “‘conquest of the air” are not progress, 
since they have required far more powerful motors to 
accomplish what Renard and Krebs did in 1884 with an 


eight-horse-power motor. Moreover, Dr. Evans con- 
siders that the form of the modern airship is wrong, 
and cites birds and fishes that move rapidly as all hav- 
ing the forward extremity the larger, and of ovoid 
shape. The air displaced in motion flows along the 
sides, and in the case of cylindrical balloons simply 
tends to crush in the sides. In the case of a tapering 
body, this pressure has a tendency to force it forward 
and aid motion rather than retard it. Sailors used to 
say a fast ship should have the head of a cod and the 
tail of a mackerel, and the principle holds good in air- 
ships. Amateurs call themselves aéronauts as soon as 
they understand the simple mechanism of a balloon 
and how to read a barometer. Dr. Evans, while admir- 
ing their courage in their sport, thinks they waste 
much force, and if real progress toward air navigation 
is to be made they must do more serious scientific study. 


Dentistry, Ancient and Modern.—In the Nuova 
Antologia (Rome) is a curious article by Ernesto Man- 
cini on “‘ Teeth and Dentists in Ancient Times,” with a 
number of illustrations of dental work among the an- 
cients from museum specimens. The first mention of 
tooth-extracting in literature seems to be by Cicero, 
who names Aisculapius (the third) as the inventor of 
purges and the art of extracting teeth, some thirteen 
hundred years before Christ. Hippocrates, four cen- 
turies before Christ, wrote much about the care of the 
teeth, and a tomb at Tanagra, of about that period, fur- 
nished a set of false teeth. The collector of this relic 
has also found in Greek tombs teeth filled with gold. 
But before Greece, dental art flourished in Assyria, in 
Egypt, andin Pheenicia, and from there the art reached 
the Etruscans. Benzoni asserts that he has found arti- 
ficial teeth of sycamore wood attached by gold wire to 
sound teeth of mummies, and also in mummies from 
Thebes decayed teeth filled with gold so well that the 
metal adhered perfectly to the ivory. Otherauthorities 
deny this or claim that the art, if known, was not prac- 
tised, on account of religious objections. Various pub- 
lic and private collections have specimens of ancient 
dental work. The illustrations given are of Phoenician 
teeth bound together with gold wire, gold teeth in the 
Etruscan museum, and the Bruschi-Falgari museum, 
of Corneto, Italy, and a specimen that is practically 
**bridge-work” three thousand years old, found at Cer- 
veteri, and now in the Castellani privatemuseum. The 
museum of Pope Julius, at Rome, has a skull with a 
plate fitting over three sound teeth and having a com- 
partment for a false tooth. In the museum at Flor- 
ence is perhaps the oldest specimen of dental work in 
Italy,—a skull with the incisors bound with a gold 
band, and dating from the fifth century B.c., according 
to the pottery found in the same Tarquinian tomb. 
Dentistry declined in Europe after the early centuries 
of the Christian era, and St. Louis of France is said to 
have had but a single tooth left at his death, while 
Charles the Bold was recognized dead on the field of 
Nancy by the gaps in his set of teeth. The Arabs kept 
up the best Greek practice, and late in the sixteenth 
century dental protection became common in Europe. 
Paré, the physician of Charles IX., was an expert den- 
tist, and the first to transplant living teeth successfully. 
He filled teeth with cork and lead, reserving gold for 
royal mouths. Toothbrushes did not come into use 
until the eighteenth century, and princesses such as 
Marie Josephine of Saxony in 1747 had their special 
tooth-polishes as they had their barbers and dancing- 
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masters. Now one New York factory makes eight mil- 
lion porcelain teeth in a year, and teeth valued at over 
$500,000 are annually exported, while sixteen hundred 
pounds of fine gold go into American teeth every year. 


The Physician’s Right to Kill.—Discussing an 
article by Dr. I. Regnault in La Revue (Paris), A. 
Agresti writes, in Italia Moderna (Rome), on ‘The 
Right of Homicide,”—in other words, the expediency 
of physicians practising euthanasia, hurrying the de- 
mise of hopelessly afflicted patients. As he notes, the 
question was discussed in 1903 by the New York Medi- 
cal Society. Dr. Regnault, Signor Agresti thinks, en- 
larges too much the scope of killing, as he would give 
society the right to dispose of deformed and defective 
individuals. The Italian writer thinks the world would 
become ridiculous if every one were reduced to normal, 
—as Lombroso would have it, “‘if there were not some 
deformed that would permit us to appreciate beauty ; 
if there were not some assassin to teach us the value of 
life, and some genius to tell of its joys and its sorrows. 
That which counts in society, and tends ever to count 
more, is the individual.” But when the human organ- 
ism is hopelessly deranged, and death must ensue 
shortly, there come the right and the duty to prevent too 
atrocious suffering. Each for one’s.self would choose 
the quicker end, but all administer the doses that pro- 
long the life and the suffering. But when shall the de- 
cision for euthanasia be made, and by whom,—the pa- 
tient, the doctor, the family? Who knows when death 
is certain to come soon? Many difficult questions arise. 
This writer thinks the physician should be judge, with 
a consultation, perhaps furnished by the municipality, 
and not always the same persons. The family should 
be consulted, not as to when, but as to the willingness 
and advisability. The patient might be consulted as 
to the administration of the last sacrament, but often 
his true state is concealed from him, and his merciful 
ending might be also. As to the how, Signor Agresti 
would put it all in the hands of the physician. ‘He 
should put the patient into the eternal sleep without 
saying to any one: I come for this. His action should 
be sudden and mysterious, like death, and, like death, 
beneficent.” 


The British Labor Party.—The first article in 
the August number of the Independent Review is one 
by Mr. Philip Snowden on the British Labor party and 
the general election. He begins with the statement 
that “among the Liberal candidates who have won 
these great victories on the wave of reaction there is 
hardly one whose return is a gain to the cause of prog- 
ress.” He then goes on to recount the “‘ phenomenal 
success” of the Labor Representation Committee, with 
which are now affiliated one million trade-unionists. 
“In everything that gives real strength to a political 
party, the Labor party is,” he says, ‘‘the strongest and 
largest political organization in Great Britain to-day.” 
There are fifty-two trade-union and Socialist candi- 
datures indorsed by it. He thinks ‘its future as the 
progressive party in British politics is certainly as- 
sured.” He urges the educational value of its pro- 
gramme amid the clamor of traditional and largely 
futile war-cries. It will not expect a Liberal govern- 
ment to concede any great measures of reform. But 
“the attitude of the Labor party to the government 
would be one of independent, friendly co-éperation.” 
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British Military Farms in South Africa.—Mr. 
E. F. Harvie gives a significant description of the Brit- 
ish military farms in South Africa, some seventy in 
number. Started in December, 1900, to supply the hos- 
pitals and troops with provisions, they were perfectly 
organized, and have proved a great success. The soil 
yields three crops of potatoes in less than a year, and at 
the rate of three and one-half tons to the acre. Nine crops 
of lucerne are gathered between July and February. 
The dairy farm and poultry-keeping also were success- 
ful. Irrigation was introduced. Farming by the Brit- 
ish in South Africa is no longer a problematical thing. 
It has been essayed, under the direction of the military 
authorities, and it has proved a conspicuous success. 
The overseers placed on the farms were men who had 
served through the campaign and had in every case been 
farmers in England, Scotland, or Ireland. 


The Soul of Gothic Architecture.—<An interest- 
ing paper in the Edinburgh Review on Gothic archi- 
tecture rejects the architect’s explanation that it arose 
from economy of masonry or mere constructional con- 
siderations. Roman architecture expresses strength in 
repose, and reflected the monotony of the centralized 
administration of Rome, which left no room for local 
initiative. Gothic architecture possesses the quality of 
energy, or strength in action, and expressed the exuber- 
ant forces of individual initiative and local freedom 
which marked the Gothic ideal. This ideal took six 
centuries to realize in the birth of the Western nation- 
alities, and that achievement led to the embodiment of 
its spirit in architecture. 


The Babylonian Genesis of Genesis.—The Rev. 
Dr. W. St. Clair Tisdall, writing in the Nineteenth 
Century for August on the alleged derivation of the 
Hebrew from the Babylonian cosmologies, says: ‘It is 
not too much to say that, purely on critical grounds, it is 
impossible to congratulate the higher critics on their dis- 
covery of the source of the first few chapters of Genesis 
in the Babylonian Creation Tablets. It would bea much 
more plausible theory to maintain that Greek mythol- 
ogy had that origin. Or, again, it would be tempting 
to suggest that the Indian legend of Purusha, the Norse 
tale of Ymir, and the Chinese myth of Pan-hu were all 
derived from that of the slaughter of Tiamat and the 
creation of sky and earth out of herremains. These 
strange legends are certainly in great measure identi- 
cal with one another, however we may account for the 
fact.” 


The Voice of a Hungry Lion.—Mrs. Hinde, who 
has been hunted by lions in Uganda, gives, in Black- 
wood’s for August, a vivid account of the adventures 
which befall residents in lion-haunted countries. She 
has a great respect for lions, and she gives the following 
graphic description of the voice of the king of beasts: 
“The quality of a lion’s voice is different from any other 
sound in the world. I do not mean his roar, which can, 
of course, be heard any day at a ‘zoo,’ but the peculiar 
mixture of grunt, sigh, and sob a lion makes when he 
is hungry. Naturally, no lion roars when he goes hunt- 
ing,—he would be unlikely to kill anything if he did,— 
but as he trots along, swingingly and almost silently, 
he makes the unmistakable sound which, though it is 
nota loud noise, causes the blood of the most phlegmatic 
to race,” 











